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PREFACE 


No apology will be needed for tlie publication of a book devoted 
to an account of the ‘ Village Communities ’ as found in the 
several provinces of India .' 1 In this department, at any rate, 
there is a distinctly vacant place, But an apology is \erv 
much needed for the imperfect manner in which the attempt to 
supply the want has now been made. That there are mistakes 
of detail I cannot hut fear; that there are other defects will be 
only too evident. But the errors will at least be such as admit 
of ready correction by superior knowledge. , 

There is another matter for apology. The accounts o( the 
Indian village which have hitherto appeared are either briet 
and generalised, or they represent an ideal rather than an actual 
form of the institution. There has been no means of testing 
such accounts; and it is small wonder that a particular theory 
of the Indian village has become accepted—and, indeed, some¬ 
times taken for granted—by the ablest authors when discussing 
the rules of Hindu law, or tracing the history of institutions. 
Tt is impossible for any later writer wishing to give a faithful 
account of village-tenures to avoid pointing out the errors which 
an abstract and unified conception of * the village ’ can hardly 
fail to produce. But, to borrow a phrase of Professor Ashley s, 

‘ the piety of the disciple takes a controversial form ’ solely with 
regard to this theory of Indian villages ; and he intends neither 
to undervalue the works alluded to nor to show any want of 
respect for their authors. 
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Finally, I cannot but anticipate that one class of readers 
■nay be inclined to reproach me with not having more explicitly 
pronounced a judgment, if it is only a provisional one, on the 
facts set out. But, in truth, the present state of the question 
seems to me to be such that a contribution, to the materials for 
a decision will be more useful than any deductions which I 
could formulate. 

Whatever conclusions have hitherto been drawn from'the 
phenomena of the Indian village have proceeded, almost un¬ 
avoidably, from a slender basis of fact ; they have been drawn, 
too, in disregard of-a number of circumstances, the importance 
of which in forming a just opinion will be obvious as soon as 
those circumstances are explained. I confess, therefore, to 
have felt more concerned about marshalling the facts of t.he 
case and setting forth the conditions under which those facts 
are found, than with elaborating arguments and conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the book will, 1 venture to think, bring out with 
tolerable distinctness the view that the ‘joint-village’ of India 
is not the universal or the most ancient form ; arid that the 
common-holding of land (where it is not the result of some 
special voluntary association) is traceable only among the 
superior tenures of the Hindu-Aryans and the later tribes who 
settled in Northern or Upper India. Or, if I may state the 
matter somewhat more particularly, that the so-called joint- 
village followed, and did not precede, the village of separate 
holdings; and that in those cases whore it represents a section 
ot a tribal or clan territory, it derives a rather delusive appear¬ 
ance ol being held 4 in common 9 from certain features of clan 
life and union ; while in the very numerous cases in which it is 
a small estate connected with an individual founder, the joint- 
ownership depends solely 1 on the existence of the ‘ joint-family 

that is, allowing (as above) for certain cases where a group of colo* 
nists or others has been formed by voluntary association and has cnlti 
v lited on a joint-stock principle—a matter which has obviously nothing 
to do with * archaic * custom. 
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i.e. on the law or custom of the joint-inheritance of a number 
of co-heirs in succession to an original founder or acquirer. 
How and when the joint-inheritance and the joint-family came 
to be invented may be a difficult question; but if the idea of 
the joint-farailv is not primitive, nor found among all tribes or 
races, and is rather the special creation of the developed 4 Hindu ' 
law and custom as such, and if it is only found among other 
tribes after more or less contact with Hindu-Ary ana, then the 
joint-village cannot be demonstrably a primitive, still less a 
once universal, form of land-holding. 


B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 


Oxford : September 1800. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF ORIENTAL WORDS 

Technical terras in the Indian languages are printed in italic 
letters and transliterated, as far as possible, on the system used by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The reader not acquainted with any Indian dialect will have no 
difficulty in pronouncing the words if he gives the continental sound 
to the vowels ; or comparing them with English words : — 

a—a, as the u in * cut' —the a in 1 father' The sound of 
English a in * flat ’ is unknown to any Indian language, 
i—I, as * pit ’— * peat.’ 
u — ii, as * pull *— ‘ pool.’ 
o — always full, as in * depot.* 

q — always as the 1 ay * in * hay ’; 1 ai ’ as the * i * in 1 fire *; 
as the 1 ou ’ in c bough ’ : c j r is always a consonant. 

Of the consonants, it is hardly necessary to say anything for the 
English reader, except to notice that the 1 g * is always hard ; and 
that the ’ is employed with its usual (English) sound. The 
inverted comma or apostrophe indicates the Arabic l ain ; and the 
two forms of the Arabic kdf are distinguished, as ‘ k ’ and * q * (in 
the latter case without the conventional * u * added). The kh and 
gh (underlined) indicate the gutturals; fi in a final syllable indi¬ 
cates the nasal pronunciation. 1 Th,* it may conveniently be added, 
is never sibilant (either as in ‘thin* or ‘this’) in any Indian 
diaJect; 1 it is ‘ t ’ with an added aspirate. I may call attention to 
the c, whicli=ch, and saves the awkwardness of writing Hindi 
forms when the letter is both aspirated and reduplicated, as often 
is the case. In familiar words printed in ordinary type, I have 
retained the ‘ch,’ as there it seems more natural. 

I have used a modified spelling for the common words raiyat 
(ra'iyat), Taluqdar ( Ta l alluqddr ), and vnauza (manza'). Indeed, 
when these words are written in any dialect that does not use the 
Persi-Arabio alphabet, they are actually so spelt (very nearly). 

When necessary to indicate the language or dialect, an initial 
has been added in brackets : S=Sanskrit, H=Hindl, M=Marathl, 
A=Arabic, P=Persian, Tam= Tamil, Tel=Telugu, Kara—Kan- 
arese, or the Karnata language. 

' It may be in Burmese *, and, though it is frequent and varied iq classical 
Aiabio, it is not so sounded in Indian use. 
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CHAPTER I 

TEE INDIAN VILLAGE AND ITS FORMS IN GENERAL 

Section I. — The commonly received View of 
Village-tenures 

It may safely be assumed that the term 4 Indian Village Com¬ 
munity’ will not sound strange or unintelligible to English 
readers. As to the meaning which the term conveys, it is not 
so easy to feel confident. Our standard histories of India usually 
present us with a picture (more or less detailed) of what 4 the 
Indian village/ as an institution, is ; and some of the passages 
in which these accounts are contained have, not undeservedly, 
become almost classical. We also, at the present day, instinc¬ 
tively connect the idea of ‘ village community ’ with that of a 
survival of ancient forms of common ownership of land, a sur¬ 
vival which the intense conservatism of Eastern countries has 
made possible. There is no one book, as far as I am aware, 
that, dealing chiefly or solely with village-tenures, contains the 
collected evidence regarding the details of their history and their 
varied forms ; it is not surprising, therefore, that such knowledge 
of the subject as has become current is of a highly generalised 
and oft&n theoretical character. 

It may be useful to recount briefly what is usually held 
regarding Indian villages, and see how far we can accept familiar 
ideas as a groundwork for a more detailed examination of the 
subject. It is understood, to begin with, that the country dis- 
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tricts are almost everywhere divided up into groups of holdings 
which, for want of a better name, are called 4 villages' or 
< townships/ Here and there, and sometimes throughout whole 
provinces, it is remembered, the ownership ol ‘villages’ lias 
been absorbed by the growth of a wider landlord interest, as, e.y., 
in Bengal, aud Oudh, and part of Madras. In these cases the 
superior tenure has overshadowed the villages, and they have 
become mere groups of tenants, or have always been so, being 
located by the landlord himself. Otherwise, t he villages are 
independent, and represent, in fact, the primary form of land- 
ownership in general, and as such, constitute the chiel agricul¬ 
tural feature of numerous ‘districts/ 1 If for a moment I may 
illustrate the general state of things with reference to familiar 
English institutions, without unduly implying any connection 
between the institutions themselves, I might say that in 
some case 3 villages have been swallowed up in great c manors, 
under the lords of them ; and in this case the village-organisation 
has often decayed. In other cases the villages have escaped 
being so absorbed, either because no ‘ lord ’ has arisen over them, 
or because such lords as once possessed them have disappeared, 
being destroyed by war or stress of times ; or, more curiously 
still, because such villages have become little 4 manors ’ of them¬ 
selves ; the lordship that has grown up has either been conter¬ 
minous with the village, or has broken up into a number of 
fragments which are ‘ villages/ In all the latter cases we have 
‘ villages ’ as the independent elements of the agricultural sys¬ 
tem, with no ‘ lord * over them except the state or the ruler. 

So far, 9 the general idea is quite in correspondence with 
the reality of things. But when it is further inquired what is 
understood to be the nature of the ‘ village-community * or 
‘township/ it will probably be most frequently answered that 
the village, though existing in some variety of form, approxi¬ 
mates in general to a single type, of which the important 


1 Tlio ‘ District ’ (sometimes called Collectorate) is the administrative 
unit into which each province is divided. In some respects it answers 
to the * county * in England. See my Short Account of the Land Revenue 
dc. of British India (Clarendon Press, 1894, p. 22). * 

0 And allowing for cases where, owing to physical conditions, village- 
group* arc not formed at all. 
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feature is tliat there is some kind of c holding in common’ of the 
village area, either still surviving at the present day, or which 
existed in former times. The village is further supposed to 
consist of the group of connected families which probably once 
acknowledged blood-relationship, but now, having lost the recol¬ 
lection of it, is only held together by the land occupied in com¬ 
mon. For this reason the term c village community * as applied 
to India has been generally taken to imply not only a local 
group of landholders, but something of a communistic type as 
regards the property in land. Some writers also have made use 
of such terms as ‘rural communes’ or ‘village corporations’— 
terms which we may allow to pass, though they can only be used 
by way of a rather loose analogy. 

At this point the popular theory becomes, 1 fear, open to 
several objections. The most serious is that it generalises in a 
way which is not warrantable ; it ignores the fact that, even 
taking the widest possible view of the Subject, two types of vil¬ 
lage must be recognised—one that has, and one that has not, 
any appearance of joint or common ownership. In the latter 
type, which for convenience we call the raiyatrvdri , there is no 
evidence that the holdings were ever otherwise than separate 
and independent. But even in the ‘joint’ type, it is almost 
equally important not to confuse the whole of the villages to¬ 
gether, but to recognise the very different principles or bases 
of union which exist: the joint-village on a tribal basis is very 
different from that which depends on succession of joint heirs to 
an individual founder, and that, again, is different from the group 
formed by families on no tribal and no aristocratic basis, or on 
voluntary association. The whole argument of this book is not 
so much to throw doubt on the general idea of early commuual 
ownership, as to insist on the specific facts of Indian village 
history, and to the ymlifted sense in which such collective owner¬ 
ship as is deemed predicable can bo asserted. It is especially 
necessary to point out that in all cases the collective ownership 
has nothing to do with any social community of goods ; it is a 
fjiiestion of some bond of union among conquering and superior 
tribes, o£ among a family proud of its descent from some aristo¬ 
cratic founder. 

Even so preliminary and general a criticism of the usually 
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received theory of Indian villages may he open to the objection 
that it also calls in question to some extent the general conclu¬ 
sions which have the authority of the late Sir FL S. Maine. 
May I say once for all, that in respect and admiration for the 
author of the Early History of Institutions, and of the Village 
Communities, l yield to no one ? But it seems to me that the 
author himself would .have been the very last to hold that no 
modification of his theory was ever possible. The results arrived 
at in these well-known works are professedly only probable 
conclusions from such evidence as the writer had before him at 
the time, and whicli he certainly did not regard as complete. 
It can hardly be doubted that the information available when 
Sir H. S. Maine wrote was very far from being what it has 
since become. None of the reports on the Panjab frontier tribal- 
villages were written-—or at least were available in print; and 
the greater part of the best Settlement Reports of the North- 
West Provinces, Oudli and the Punjab, are dated in years 
Subsequent to the publication of Village Ooiivrnuuities . Further, 
the Settlement Reports of the Central Provinces, the District 
Manuals of Southern India, and the Survey Reports and 
Gazetteers of the Bombay districts, were many of them not 
written, and the others were hardly known beyond the confines 
of those presidencies. In this fact I find the explanation of the 
total omission in Sir H. S. Maine’s pages of any specific mention 
of the raiyatwdri form of village, and the little notice he takes 
of the tribal or clan constitution of Indian races in general, and 
of the frontier tribal villages in the Panjab. 1 

If, however, it has become necessary to modify onr concep¬ 
tion of collective-ownership as applied to Indian villages, and 
to recast some other conclusions, this modification will in no 
respect suggest any diminution of the value and authority of the 
works alluded to. They will still continue to be our lasting 
possessions not only ns models of lucid exposition, but as per- 

1 This is the more remarkable because Sect. III. in the Early Insti¬ 
tutions deals until tlio clan and kinship; but the author evidently bad 
scon nothin" directly to connect the clan and the village in Upper India ; 
he turns away to suppose the village-group to belong to a stage when kin¬ 
ship is largely forgotten nnd when the land (always supposed to bo held 
in common) is the chief bond of union. 
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manent guides to scientific method in the collection and use of 
materials. Indeed, it is not too much to say tlmt we owe to 
Sir H. S. Maine’s invaluable pioneer work the very possibility 
of further advance ; since his work has constantly suggested the 
lines of inquiry which our later detailed reports have pursued. 

But some readers may farther be disposed to regard the 
Indian case as necessarily concluded by a general verdict on the 
European evidence as to archaic common ownership of land. It 
would be quite beyond my scope to discuss the wide question ol 
early ‘ collective ownership ’ as a universal phenomenon of 
ancient times ; but more than one of the hitherto received proofs 
or instances has of late years been rendered at least question¬ 
able owing to the re-examination of texts and documents ; and 
some cases of apparent- common-holding supposed to be ancient 
have turned out to be comparatively modern, or to be explainable 
on other principles. I would not, however, venture to approach 
the subject, except for the one reason that if it is really the fact 
that in all the countries of the West ownership of land ‘in 
common' was a recoguiseu feature in a certain (archaic) stage 
of social progress, then, no doubt, it might afford an a priori 
reason, inclining us to believe that the Indian evidence must- 
support a similar conclusion in the East. But I submit that 
under the circumstances of doubt that exist as to the European 
phenomena, the Indian case may with advantage be dealt with 
on its own merits, and without any predisposition one way or 
the other. 

At any rate, I think that we have every right to insist that 
the distinct existence of a type of Indian village in which 
‘ ownership in common ’ cannot be proved to be a feature either 
of the past or present should be duly acknowledged ; and that 
it is hardly possible to appeal to ‘ the Indian village community 
as evidence in any general question of archaic land-custom or of 
economic science, if we first obtain a single type by leaving out 
of view the wide area of country which furnishes divergent 
forms or features. And further, when the details of the history 
of the Northern Indian villages are so much better known, it 
becomes imperative to give due weiglit to the fundamental 
differences of structure and origin which exist among the ‘joint 
villages themselves ; for these differences must largely affect the 
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sense in which we predicate * holding in common * or ‘ collective 
ownership [ of any or all of them. 

In the first place, then, in deprecating the absence of all 
acknowledgment of two broad types of village in India, I think 
that I do not misrepresent the opinions actually expressed by 
Sir S. S. Maine when I conclude that distinctive evidence re¬ 
garding one type of village was not before him—that type which 
I have called the raiyatwcbri village, in which the separate 
holders (or raiyat ), whatever spirit of union they may have pos¬ 
sessed, never represented co-sharers in a unit estate nor ac¬ 
knowledged any form of common ownership. 1 

The following passages appear to me to be conclusive on the 
subject. * Over the greater part of the country/ writes Sir II. 
Maine, 2 * the village community has not been absorbed in any 
larger collection or lost in a territorial area of wider extent. 
For fiscal and legal purposes it is the proprietary unit of la rge awl 
populous provinces 9 (tbo italics here and elsewhere are mine). 
This may indeed be understood to allow that other provinces may 
exhibit some differences; but there is no hint that any such 
differences may involve a distinction in principle, as they really 
do. And in another passage in which the author emphasises 
his desire to recognise considerable variety, it is still evident 
that it is only variety within the general lines of common holding; 
it does not extend to distinguishing or accounting for the 
miyatunn principle. ‘ In the account of the Indian cultivating 
group which follows/ he says, c you will understand that I con¬ 
fine myself to fundamental points, and, further, that I am at¬ 
tempting to describe a typical form to which the village communi¬ 
ties appear to me on the evidence 1 have seen to approximate , 
rather than a model to which all existing groups called by the 
name can be exactly fitted/ 3 This unity of general type indeed 
necessarily follows from the way in which collective ownership 
is assumed to be universal as a primary stage. And the general 
type is accordingly presented of a group of persons not only 
connected (really or by a fiction) by common descent, but who 

1 The word raiyat , sometimes written phonetically ryot , is (correctly) 
the Arabic ra'hjat , and means * subject,’ * protected,’ &c. ; hence any land¬ 
holder subject to the Crown or to a landlord. 

* 1 'ill Comm. pp. 12,13. 3 Ibid. p. 107. 
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also own the land in common or collectively. This typical com¬ 
munity is distinguished by the absence, originally, of any one 
headman superior to the rest, the co-sharers being represented 
by a council of heads of families or houses. Recognising also 
that there often are inferiors and dependents (tenants) included 
in the village group, the author considers that these also formed 
part of the ' brotherhood.’ 1 The brotherhood, in fact, forms a 
kind of ‘ hierarchy,’ the degrees of which are determined by 
the order in which the various sets of cultivating families have 

amalgamated with the community. 3 

In another place the author, speaking of ideas ot ownership 
inland as prevalent in India generally, remark's that ownership 
was understood, ‘but joint ownership by bodies of men was the 
rule, several ownership by individuals the exception. And 
in an interesting passage in the Early History of Institutions, 
the village group in general is traced to some form of expan¬ 
sion of the single family, in which the sense of common descent 
is gradually lost, and ‘the assemblage of cultivators is held 
together solely by the land which they till in common. In 
India, even where division of the culturable holdings has intro¬ 
duced separate ownership, and the waste only is held in common, 
the Indian village community is a body of men held together Ing the 
lend that they occupy . 4 

Now, such a general typical description cannot be applied at 
all to one class, and that by far the largest, of Indian villages. 


The form of village of which it is to a great extent a true repre¬ 
sentation is confined to India north of the Vindhyan Hill series 
—i.e. to the Panjab, the North-West Provinces, and Oudh. 
probably in former times including the northern part of Bengal 
known as Bihar. A few villages of the same kind are found in 
Upper Western India (Gujarat), and there are wide-spread 

1 Vitl. Comm. pp. 123,175, and compare p. 179, where some interesting 
remarks are made on tho position of the grain-dealer in the village. 

S Ibid. pp. 176,177. This is something quite different from there being 
merely differeut grades of social rank in the village, such as landlord, 
tenant, farm-labourer, low-caste menial, &c.; it is something within a 
general ‘ brotherhood.’ 

3 IhiA. p- 222. . „ , 

1 Early History of Institution *, pp. 77-82. (The italics in all these 


passages are mine.) 
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traces of formerly existing shared (or landlord) village estates in 
the Pakian and in certain parts of South India. But, broadly 
speaking* this form of village was never universal: it always 
implies, as I have said already, the growth of some individual 
overlordship or some settlement of conquering clans or expansion 
of families with their own notions of equal right and superiority 
t > inferior races: it never extended generallv over tire greater 
part of Eastern, Central, Western and Southern India. 

A befct f r idea will be formed about the relative importance of 
the areas in which the joint and the raiyatwOn villages respec¬ 
tively are the prevalent kinds, if we set down the Provinces, with 
their area and population. 


— 

Provinces 

Area in Hquarc in lies 

M can density ot 1 
Imputation per | 
nquare mile 

Joint villages pre¬ 
valent 

The Pan jab 
■ N.-W. Provinces 
Ondh 

110.067 

88,286 

24,217 

188 

411 

522 


_Total 

818,170 

-— 

j 

Separate ownership 
o vrmyatwari vil¬ 
lages prevalent; 
traces of joint* 
villages once in 
existence locally, 
and from special 
causes 

/Ilongal 

Bombay and 1 
Sindh / | 

Madras 

1 Ajmer 1 

Coorg 

Central Pro- 1 

vinces 

Berfir 
' Assam 

151.518 
77,275 1 
47,789 / 
141,189 

2,711 

1,588 

86,501 
17.718 
49.004 , 

471 
-07 \ 
117/ 

256 

200 

109 

125 

166 

112 

1 1 

Total . . j .. 575,313 



As to the second point—the real nature of the collective 
ownership that is observable in the northern Indian joint-village 


1 In Ajmer and in the Central Provinces the revenue system has pro¬ 
duced artificially a now proprietary title to the villages; but it is un¬ 
doubtedly the fact that, in both, the villages were naturally ravyatwari 
I have alluded to the probability of joint-villages once existing in the 
Bihar districts forming a part of Bengal. On the other hand, the sem.el 
will show that in Oudli and the old Hindu kingdoms of the Nonh-west 
the rfliyattouri form of village was originally prevalent among the lower 
castes and aborigines when the Hindu Rajas held the dominion; so the 
one caso at least balances the other. If I added the Native-States of 
Rajputuna, Central India, and the Niziim’g Territory, tho raiyohvwi aroa 
wooJd preponderate still more. 
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—my observations must be reserved to a later stage. Before any 
remarks on the subject would be intelligible it will be necessary 
to consider a number of other matters. It will be desirable, 
therefore, at once to present the reader with a sketch which aims 
at placing before him the two forms of village in contrast. It is 
easy to describe the raiyatwdri village, because in the nature of 
tilings its form is one: moi’e difficult is it to sketch the other 
type, because its forms are several—that is to say, putting aside 
minor modifications in details of internal constitution, there are 
some fundamental distinctions which co-exist with a certain 
outward appearance of uniformity. # 

Without further prelude, however, the attempt to present 
each type of village in its proper character must be made. 


Section II.— The Two Forms of Village-tenure 
A. The Raiyatwdri Village 

In this form of village so widely prevalent, the group of 
holdings in no sense forms a ( proprietary unit ; ’ and the term 
* community * is properly applied to the group of landholders 
only so long as it is employed to indicate the connection which 
a group of cultivators must have when located in one place, 
hound by certain customs, with certain interests in common, and 
possessing within the circle of their village the means of local 
government, and of satisfying the wants of lifo without much 
reference to neighbouring villages. 

It is quite possible that when the first Dravidian and other 
tribesmen formed villages on this pattern, there was some 
general idea of tribal union, and that every member of the clan 
was entitled to receive an allotment sufficient tor his wants ; but 
there is no trace of any common holding of the land occupied ; 
the several portions of the village are allotted or taken up 
severally, and are enjoyed quite independently from the first. I 
make this allusion to the clan or tribe, because in the countries 
marked by the prevalence of villages of this type we are almost 
always able to note evidences of a tribal stage of society which 
will bo described in due course. There were clan-divisions of 
territory, containing a number of villages, each under its own 
headman or chief, who was a natural and essential part of the 



institution. This alone places this form of village in contrast 
with the other form, in which, as Sir H. S. Maine lias promi¬ 
nently remarked, the ‘ headman 9 is not originally a feature of the 
constitution. It may be concluded with reference to auy possible 
numbers of the earliest agricultural tribes, as well a 3 to the 
immense area of the country, that the villages were at first 
scattered over the j ungle-clad plains at considerable distances 
apart, but within certain general boundaries of clan-territory. 
Each village group contained a number of household or family 
holdings, the holdings being larger or smaller as the means and 
the requirements of each suggested. In the oldest customs we 
shall find special allotments of laud reserved in each village for 
the chief, for the worship of the deity, and so forth 5 but there 
is no community of interest in the cultivated lots. 

The cultivated area is naturally surrounded by waste and 
woodland, which may extend for some distance before the 
* sphere ’ of another village is reached. We have no evidence, 
as far as I can discover, of any formal tribal or other procedure 
for allotting the several village areas within the territory occupied 
by the tribe or clan. The area available for tillage was very 
large in proportion to existing tribal numbers ; and the naturally 
connected groups of families could settle where they pleased 
within the general area recognised as belonging to their dan. 
As the headman or chief of each village was always an important 
personage, it was doubtless by his influence that the site for 
clearing and settlement was selected; and several neighbouring 
headmen in consultation could prevent any clashing of interests, 
even if such occurred, which is not likely . 1 Under the influence 
of established custom—that potent factor in Indian affairs—we 
find in later times that the headman regulated subsequent 
extensions of the cultivation and disposed of disputes about the 
occupation of fresh lands. When a Raja was (perhaps in still 
later days) established, it was always understood that there was 
no appropriation of waste land without permission, though in 
practice such appropriation was often tacitly allowed, and indeed 

1 I am alluding, of course, to the earliest agricultural villages founded 
bv the original settlers, who could hardly have found any humtfn enemies, 
but must have found tho available area enormously in excess of any pos¬ 
sible requirements. 
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freely encouraged; for the early State authorities were only too 
glad to see more land cultivated, because the ICings revenue 
share of the produce, which was from very early times his chief 
resource, was thereby increased. 

Thus, the waste adjoining the village was not the 4 common 
property ’ of the village, any more than it is at the present day. 
And consequently in early times the boundaries between village 
and village were rarely, if ever, defined. It was only ii one 
village was at enmity with the next that some definition of 
* spheres’ would be made. There is reason to believe that only 
the clan territories were more definitely demarcated, and that 
encroachments on these would have led to resistance. I have 
been told of cases among the Assam clans, where one group 
would turn out in war array to prevent a neighbouring group 
trespassing on their grounds. This is in the hill country, where 
each group-area consists of a large tract of "jungle anl only a 
certain part of it is taken in hand at a time, by reason of the 
practice of shifting cultivation. 1 

It is only reasonable to suppose that from the earliest times 
of tribal settlement the several tribal or clan areas were 
jealously guarded. But a general sense of right of some Kind 
over a given neighbourhood is quite consistent with very vague 
ideas of actual ownership ; and there is not the smallest reason 
to believe that in any early non-Aryan village the adjacent 
waste was ever regarded as a definite property available for 
partition at the option of the resident group of cultivators ; nor 
was it supposed that each man had a right to an area of waste 
proportioned to his arable holding, or any other share such as is 
always recognised in case of the waste belonging to joint oi 
landlord villages. All traces of early custom show the villages 
just in the same condition in this respect as raiyaiwuri villages 
of to-day. It should be remembered that the waste was always 
used for grazing, and that hay-fields and hay-cutting are still 
generally unknown ; 2 hence there would be no need for dividing 


1 This is described at p. 53, post. 

* In the hills between Simla and the plains, where there is no.foreat 
but a large expanse of hill-side which does produce hay, there is an excep¬ 
tional UKtom of marking out the area into ‘ doles * or strips (gluisnt ) t 
which are allotted among the landholders; and the area is only used for 
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grass lands into ‘dole.-’ for hay, as in tlio English village of 
former days. Hence, too, there would be no opportunity for a 
sense, of ownership to develop. It is doubtless this absence of 
definite claim to anything beyond the appropriated and cleared 
holding that made it so easy for the first rulers to assume their 
(very' ancient) right to the waste. But wherever a village was 
made over by a Raja, who of course professed to assign the 
State-nghts only, to some courtier or other grantee, the latter 
immediately seized on the adjacent wuste as one of the most 
useful parts of his grant, and cultivated it, as far as the neces¬ 
sary area for grazing, &c., permitted, for his own profit. 

So little was the waste adjacent to the old raiyutwuri vil¬ 
lages deemed a £ property/and so rarely was it demarcated, 
that in the Revenue-settlement arrangements of the Mughal 
Emperors, or possibly at a still earlier time, it was sometimes 
necessary to define the limit of waste attached for grazing or 
other uses to a village ; and this process was effected by the 
primitive expedient of sending the village watchman to stand 
on the edge of the cultivated fields and shout. The waste re¬ 
served to the village use was then held to extend as far as his 
voice could be heard. 1 

common grazing when the hay is cut. These lands are not the property 
of the hamlets, and pay dues to the Baj&. I do not know of any instance 
in the plains where artificial cultivation of grass is resortod to. No doubt 
there are places where the natural glass, which springs up chiefly during 
the rainy season, is subject to a certain customary protection before grazing 
or grass-cutting is ullowed. But, speaking generally, bay-culture is un¬ 
known. 

1 It is curious to note that the origin of the familiar Indian measure 
of length, the kos (2 kos =» 8 miles), is in this rough method of estimating 
distance. The word kos (kroqa) meant the distance to which a voice 
would reacli (J. Ii. As. Soc. April 1894, p. 288; and for an illustration 
see the paper on the Burmese version of the Sarnia Jdtaka in the same 
number, p. 222). The indefinite length was gradually converted into n 
fixed measure by substituting a given number of danda, or poles, of four 
cubits each. In the Ay7n-i-Akbari (Jarrott’s Trans, ii. 414) there is 
an elaborate account of the imperial kroh or kos . In Hunter’s Bengal 
Records, \. 87, there is an interesting notice of the subject; but the 
learned author is perhaps only speaking generally when he calls the waste 
within earshot the joint property of tho resident husbandmen (in Bengal). 
It w as only when a village was made over to a grantee that, the waste was 



So much regarding the waste area. Ay to the residence of 
the landholders, a central village site is usually established 
within the group of arable lands. But circumstances may 
cause outlying hamlets to exist also. In this village-site the 
headman (called paid in Central India, but there are many 
other local titles) had a residence larger and better built than 
the others. In the Central Provinces the headman's residence 
is often spoken of as the (jarhi, or fort; and in former days, 
at any rate, it was large enough to afford accommodation for 
the whole of his family and its dependents. Instances have 
occurred where the headman made his houso a veritable fort of 
refuge, and defended his village against marauders or the attacks 
of enemies . 1 

It is sometimes stated that the headman was at first the 
nominee of the ruler, and that the office became hereditary . 2 This 
is certainly not the case; the hereditary headman is a distinctly 
original feature, and is traceable to old tribal times. But it was 
inevitable when the plan of taking a revenue by means of a 
share of the produce was introduced, and some kind of public 
administration was organised, that the ruler .should enlist the 
efforts of the headman on the side of the State and recognise his 
office and give him some additional privileges. As a matter of 
fact, I believe it will be found that the first action of the Raja, 
when that stage of society was reached, was not so much to 
deal with the existing headman and his old tribal authority, as 
to introduce a sort of second headman (mohato of the Dravidian 
villages), who rather overshadowed the original chief, because he 
was necessarily literate and could keep accounts. In time it 
was found that both were useful, and both were officially recog- 


claimed as distinct property under the grant. For an ordinary rcUyatwAri 
village of old times, as at the present day in Bengal, the waste was only 
used by the villagers ; it could not be broken up, still less partitioned or 
alienated, without leave of the authorities, or later of the landlord. 

1 See L, S. B. I. ii. 464 (note), whore there is a reference to the 

Chanda S. It. • 

2 See, for instance, Elphinstone, Hist. (6th ed., Cowell), p. 69. It will 
often be noticed in villages of Dravidian origin that the * headman ’ is re¬ 
garded as f.oo dignified for oxooutive duty; he gives orders and decisions, 
but has a deputy (< vciughala ), also hereditary, who attends to practical 
business (Grant-Duff, i. 28 and note). 
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mned. However this may be, the second officer was the proto¬ 
type of our modern village patwdn ; 1 liis office, like everything 
in India, became hereditary; it is still allowed to be so to some 
extent and on condition of the efficiency of the heir. On him 
the cultivators rely for a knowledge of the official entries in the 
Records, and the survey details of their holdings; he it is who 
makes out the receipts for their payments, and is the general 
advisor. All village account and village statistical returns are 
made out by him. He also is the village notary for matters re¬ 
quiring written documents such as bonds and land-transfers. 
The antiquity of this office is only second to that of the headman. 

The headman was always, at least nominally, the superior, 
for he had, and still has, small magisterial powers and various 
duties of police and protection. The office was remunerated by 
an important holding of land—often the best in the village— 
which, in some cases, the ruler allowed him to hold free of 
revenue. Besides this there were various much-cherished privi¬ 
leges and precedence rights. The aggregate of these rights and 
privileges (mawpan), together with the official land, constitute 
what was afterwards called the ivatm (dialectically v atari), Ah 
the whole was hereditary, it could be partitioned; and in some 
cases of necessity was even sold or mortgaged . 2 Otherwise, so 
strictly hereditary and held by the family was the patehfi 
(headmanship), that in former days the male heirs of the last 
patel somet imes hold the office jointly ; and as, of course, its actual 
duties and responsibilities could only be performed or discharged 


1 This officer is commonly called patwari in Bengal and Upper India; 
in Madras he is fotmam , and has other local titles; in Bombay, kulkarru ; 
or, if stipendiary and not hereditary (in certain parts), Mail. 

2 There is every reason to believe that the village chief’s ex officio land 
was always hereditary; hut of course these special features of family 
ownership followed from the general adoption of Hindu social and religious 
ideas. In J. Ii. A. S. in. 850, Colonel Sykes has given a translation 
of a long award relating to a dispute about partition, which incidentally 
shows v hat a number of rights and privileges there were to he divided. 
The headman’s precedence was laid down in detail: e.g. } he had a right to 
throw the first cake into the Hall festival fire; the right to hare the 
pipes played first at his house at the Dasahra festival; and to have his 
cow’s horns first gilded at another festival, and so on. He also had 
certain dues of grain (so many $cr in each maund ), called gfigrl ; certain 
dues in oil, homp, pots, shoes, cloth from the weaver, <fcc. 
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by one at a time, they adopted a sort of rotation. The hereditary 
land was a much-cherished family possession. Similar holdings 
were enjoyed by the accountant and, on a smaller scale, by the 
artisans and menials of the village, to bo described presently. 
But it is worth while mentioning that the Arabic name used 
for this special holding (wa ton) superseded any older indigenous 
name, as this institution was wisely preserved by the earlier 
Muhammadan kings of the Dnkhan; and the revenue- and 
land-terms employed by them became locally current . 1 The 
Mariithas, on the other hand, used to impose a heavy jo$, or 
rent-charge, which must have destroyed the value ot such hold¬ 


ings 


and in some districts their harsh arrangements tor 


revenue collection caused the wholesale disappearance of the old 
'pfitdsy and with them of course the wafan. Indeed, in the 
central districts, land held on this tenure is mw almost exclu¬ 
sively found in certain districts in the Central Provinces and 
Berar . 2 It is well known in the Southern Presidency, where, 
however, the term wafan does not seem to he in use. 


i Wnta-n means ‘ liorae ’—that which is the hereditary and intimately 
valued property of tho family, as opposed to any land they might hold by 
purchase or on managing leaso or other slighter tenure. Wien such a 
holding and privilege was attached to any hereditary official or member 
of the family he was said to be watandur = holder of a tvatan. The very 
fact of this distinctive possession shows that the headman was never owner 
of the whole village. The strong attachment and loyal adhesion to tho 
Patel in Central India is vividly portrayed by Malcolm (iMemoir of 
Central India , i. 12, and ii. 60). Great Marathfi chiefs valued the title of 
Patel. If deserted villages lmd to be re-established, strenuous efforts were 
made to discover some descendant of the original headman (Malcolm, 
i. 18, note). 

' We shall see in tho sequel that the plan of setting apart a special 
holding in virtuo of offico for tho headman and other village officers can 
be traced back to early Dravidian times. In the Laws of Manu we find 
the King directed to lot the headman of the village, as well as the officer 
of larger revonue divisions, have a certain portion of his land free of 
revenue charges. The wafan , it will be remembered, was not a State 
grant of land, but an old customary hereditary holding in virtue of office ; 
the only connection of the Stato with it was the privilege of remission of 
the revenue dues. It may be well to add that, in some reports, the terms 
watan , vx^i nddr, are used as synonyms for hereditary land and its 
holder in general; but this is not strictly correct. Owing, however, to 
the sale, &o., of watan lands, it is possible that plots may be claimed as 
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Besides these two principal officers, who usually in large 
villages had deputies or assistants, there were others, such as 
the village watchman, and the guardian of boundaries, and the 
messengers. In irrigated villages there would be also an official 
to regulate the distribution of water. 

But something else was wanted besides officers to make pro¬ 
vision for the self-contained life of the community.’ A village 
group established perhaps in the forest at some distance from 
any other village, to say nothing of larger towns, would need 
some purely local meana of providing for the simple wants of 
daily life. And therefore villages of this, and, naturally, of the 
joint type also, have always solved the difficulty by attracting 
to thomselve3 a body of resident craftsmen and menials, who 
are not puid by the job, but are employed by the village on a 
fixed remuneration, sometimes of a bit of rent-free (and perhaps 
revenue-free) land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, as 
well as by customs ry allowances of so many sheaves of com, 
millet, &c., or certain measures of grain, 1 and perquisites in 


on this tenure, though there is no existing connection with any head¬ 
ship or other office. 

As may be expected in a Dravidian country like Madras, the cx-oflicio 
holdings of the headman, and also of the karnam , or village accountant, 
and sometimes of other members of tho village staff, are w'ell known 
throughout the villages of the Presidency. As to the special holding of 
the headman in Madras, sec Mirdsi Papers (1802), p. 896, and many other 
places. Wo find tho village watch enjoying this remuneration {grama• 
knvfl) i and a similar privilege to cortain district police. Tho vattiyati , or 
sweeper, has his hereditary land, and so has fcho panjetngan, or village 
astrologer, who fixos the propitious dates for ploughing, sowing, ami reap¬ 
ing (pp. 180, 405). 

1 This custom of paying the artisans and menials by allowances of 
grain (taken out before tho division of the crop between the King’s officers 
and the cultivator) is very ancient. It is found in every province, either 
accompanied by a small grant of land or as the solo allowance. So 
various are tho inodes of payment that I can only select one or two 
characteristic examples, which in this instance I take from the joint- 
village provinces. Details will bo found for Madras in Macleane’s 
Administration Manual, i. (Ethnol.), 102 (note), 154; Mini si Papers, 
pp. 180 IT, 405, &c. For Bombay, any district Gazetteer may be 
consulted: e.g. Ahinadfibiid (iv. 47), or Ilatnagiri (x. 180), Broach 
(ii. 885), Ac. Tho usual features occur of small land 1 vatans,* or allow- 
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kind. Each is also given a house-site in the village, or in some 
cases, as in Madras, in a group outside it, foi-ming a sort of 
suburb. 

The list of artisans varies in different parts, though of course 


some, being indispensable, ore found in all cases, such as the 
blacksmith, potter, shoemaker or cobbler, carpenter, washerman, 
sweeper, and a barber, who also is surgeon, and is the proper 
person to earn,' messages connected with negotiations for betro¬ 
thals. In some villages there is a dancing-girl; in others an 


ances in cash or grain or both. (See also Benir Gazetteer, p. 205 fi. b 
ma.v bo necessary to explain that the villagers supply t^e matoria/s for 
the work to be done, but do not pay for the labour ; a stranger getting a 
job done would pay for both. 

As a caso in point I may instance the Gujriit district of the Panjnb 
(Gazetteer, Gujrut, 2nd ed. p. 97). The village servants are paid by grain- 
fees, with allowances of so many bundles of the crop before threshing, as 
thoro doscribed : and the ‘ bundle ’ (bhari) of wheat or barley means the 
bundle tied by a string of three straws length. The blacksmith 
affords a good example, as his work requires a supply of iron and 
also charcoal, lie never provides the iron for the tools he makes 
(reaping-hook, spade, ploughshare, &c.), but ho does provide the charcoal 
for the forge, unless, indeod, an unusual quantity will be required—as 
in making a great pan for sugar-boiling. And in general, it is noted, 
the blaokbiuith is allowed as ft perquisite, the roots and branches of any 
tree cut by a tillage proprietor. As a sample of the custom of grain pay¬ 
ments in the North-West Provinces, I may quote from Mr. Hoopor’s Basti 
S. It. (1891), § *14. In a village called Dhebaraa, the following persons take 
shares of grain (called jeora) amounting to four parser, (measures of two 
«mr or four pounds avoirdupois each) for each ‘ plough ’of cultivated land in 
the tillage : the barber, washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, and cowherd. 
Those also receive a further allowance (called hahjunt) when the ‘ business 
of the threshing-floor is over.’ Another series of smaller shares aro 
allowed to the Pundit or astrologer who determines the propitious seasons 
for sowing, &c.; to the kahdr, who attends on visitors, such as the 
'larogha of police, the revenue officer (chaprdsi), and the ‘exorcist ’ (soklid) 
who secures the village from evil spirits, and sots up the little posts called 
,73k and Jiihni outside the village. This person, by the way, is often of 
the aboriginal tribes, because these are supposed to have the power of 
exorcising the spirits of their old country. The three last-named only 
got half a jeora and no extra kalydnl. Besides these regular allowances, 
certain other deductions are made from the grain heap before it is divided 
between the tenant and landlord ; for example, five anjuri (double-hand 
fuls) go for charity to Brahmans and fa (firs. The ploughman’s wife is 
allowed to take up as much as she can hold ‘ for luck.’ 
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ast rologer to announce the propitious seasons for agricultural 
operations ; in one account of the primitive villages in south¬ 
west Bengal I find mention of a ‘ witch-finder.’ And in Ber&r 
(in the Amraoti district) some of the villages pay a •jdrjmjori, 
whose duty it is to arerl hail by his incantations.' 

This residence in a more or less isolated group, with the 
common use of the adjoining waste or grazing ground, submis¬ 
sion to tho village headman, and common employment of a local 
staff of artisans and menials, were the chief circumstances which 
formed the bond of union in a raiyahvdri village. Probably at 
their first foundation the village families were more closely con¬ 
nected by clan ties than they are now ; und there may have been 
some further feeling of ‘community’ on this ground. The 
nature of the revenue-system which early Governments adopted 
in dealing with these villages must have greatly influenced their 
solidarity. When tho old custom of the State grain-share was 
quietly followed ont, tho headman managed the whole, and every 
holder in the village knew what he hod to contribute. But in 
after times, when this system, with its natural complications 
caused by deductions and allowances on this account and on 
that, aud by the calculation of average yields, proved too trouble¬ 
some, the practice arose of fixing lump suras in cash, for which 
various speculators contracted, and thus elements of oppression 
were introduced. Tho government of the village by its own 
headman was interfered with ; lands were sold and mortgaged to 
the bankers and others who advanced, or were security for, the 


revenue ; and in general the old order was upset, lands abandoned, 
and the original holders ejected. The result of Mar&tha mal¬ 
administration especially must have been to disturb greatly the 
old holding^ and, in fact, in the long course of years, to make 
the village population a very mixed one.* I am unable to trace 


1 Beriir Gazetteer, p. 206. In L. S. B. I. i. 150, I have given some 
further lists of village craftsmen and servants. In the Mar&thu. villages, 
the complete number was supposed to be twelve, henoe the term b'iro 
bitittle for the body of village artisans and menials. Baluta (M.) is the 
grain-fee or allowance = merCd of the south. 

It is one of the things ranch to be desired as regards village statistics 
that we should have some means of knowing how far the western and 
southern villages under the raiyatwdri system still consist of land- 
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at any former period, anything resembling a community of pro¬ 
perty between the different holdings, or anything in early 
Dravidian custom that may have led to it. ' The individual holding 
now passes, on the death of the holder, to the descendants 
jointly, under the Hindu law ; and they subdivide it, as far as 
circumstances permit. If the family is too large and more land 
cannot be had, the eons come to terms, and some sell their shades 
and seek new homes or other means of livelihood. There is, of 
course, no joint responsibility of the separate families for the 
Government revenue. 1 The headman alone is, or was, respon¬ 
sible for such village expenditure as entertaining guests, cele¬ 
brating a festival, and the like. In former days he, and the 
officers of the superior revenue charges above him, used to levy 
a tax, or cess, called $adir~warid? to meet such expenses. 

It only needs to be added, in conclusion, that the 'present 
raiyatmlr holder of land has, legally speaking, a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar position, which is the result not of his original rights, nor 
of the intrinsic nature of his tenure, but of subsequent historical 
developments, especially in connection with the later claim of 
the rulers to be superior owners of all land. This point, how¬ 
ever, will be more easily explained at a later stage; and as the 
modern legal nature of the tenure in a raiyaiwciri village holding 
does not affect either the character of the village form or its 
principle of constitution, there is no occasion to pursue the 
question at present. 


holders of the same clan or caste; it may be that there is more of this 
than prim a facie we should be disposed to expoct. 

1 The head of each family is alone responsible for the revenue of the 
holding; the revenue system also has its rules for allowing partition 
among the heirs on the death of a landholder, and for the separate shares 
being erected into separate * numbers * on the revenue register, provided 
they do not go below a minimum of size. 

* This means literally 1 going out and coming in ’—referring to the 
arrival and departure of guests. Tho levy seems to have been the occa¬ 
sion of many abuses. See Llpliinstone’s ibfj ?iutc (G. W. Forrest s Reprint, 
p. 280). ‘ The expenses of the patel on public affairs ... are defrayed 
by a tax on the village. . . . This tax ... is a groat source of profit to 
the piiteh aqd kulkarnis .* 
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THE INDIAN TILLAGE COMMUNITY 
B. The Joint-Village 

If we now turn to the joint-village of Upper India, we have- 
no longerji simple form to deal with. Without any previous 
knowledge of details, it will be obvious that, there being tx joint- 
tenure of the village, that which is joint may be in time wholly 
or partly divided or partitioned: this alone will produce some 
variety of condition. And when estates are joint the principle 
of union need not be the same throughout. The former incident 
produces only minor varieties, including such as arise when the 
strict scale of shares gets forgotten or altered. The latter, in 
fact, produces important classes, in which the principle of sharing 
is different. Some indications of such a difference are given by 
those writers who speak of the c aristocratic ’ and 1 democratic r 
constitution of villages. This distinction is not a convenient 
one; but it is quite true that some villages are so far k aristo¬ 
cratic ’ that they hold infradional shares which indicate a fam ily 
property held in descent from a dignified (possibly once princely) 
ancestor; others are ‘ democratic * in the sense that the groups 
of families have a real common descent, but have adopted a more 
equal mode of sharing, or that they are voluntary associations of 
settlers. Neither term, however, serves to indicate the important 
class of villages whose joint constitution is due to some form of 
tribal union and to surviving tribal or clan custom. I mention 
this fact, and only mention it, at this stage, because there is 
some obviously consequent danger of error in any generalised 
account of the joint-village, even when it has been acknow¬ 
ledged as a separate type. There are, however, certain features 
which all forms of joint-village possess in common, and these 
may be usefully described. 

In all cases the entire area of the village forms something 
like a unit estate . 1 The adjoining waste is here an integral part 

1 The village ia not always, strictly speaking, itself the unit estate. 
It may happen that a connected group of co-sharer.- have come to be 
owners of an estate comprising several geographical v illages, and that 
the different branches of the family have not divided the whole so as to 
make the separated shares consist each of one or more entire villages. 
Each branch may have taken its share partly in one place, partly in 
another. Hence the real unit, for revenue purposes at any rate, is the 
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•of the property, find is at the absolute disposal ot the owners as 
much as any other land. Consequent on this universal and 
ancient fact of unity, the waste is included by the Survey in the 
boundaries of the village, as well as the arable; and when the 
waste comes to lie partitioned, it will be so on a definite principle, 
usually, but not always, having relation to the existing shores 
in the arable area. 1 

It is also in consequence of these essential features that the 
modem Land-Revenue Administration is able to treat the village 
as one estate, liable for one lump sum of revenue which is dis¬ 
tributed over the holdings or among the co-sharers according to 
their own principle ot constitution: the whole body is jointly 
responsible, until what is technically known as ‘ perfect ’ partition 
severs the bond. 2 It is quite possible, and in former days was 
usual, to partition the holdings for several enjoyment without 
dissolving the common responsibility. 

'Plie body of owners who thus, whether their lands are 
partitioned or not, still hold together and have a certain joint 
interest in the village, arises in various ways, which will appear 


maftal, or group ot lands held under ono and the same title; and registers 
are prepared to show the list of lands brought together for this purpose 
oa paper, but actually lying, some here and some there, possibly, through 
half a dozon m iuza on the map. Still, there are a very large number of 
eases in which a singlo village is also a mahSl, or estate. In the Panjiib 
it is quite usual. 

1 In provinces like the Panjftb and the Oentral Provinces, where the 
area of waste was very great, and it would have been impossible to suppose 
it all really appropriated to one or other village, a special rule was laid down 
at the Land Revenue Settlement for allowing a liberal portion to each 
village; tho surplus was reserved to Government on the general principle 
■that waste not occupied belongs to the State. Such surplus areas (called 
raltli in the Panjab) are utilised for grazing reserves, for forest purposes, 
and for colonisation when a scheme for irrigation can be carried out. In 
the NorthAVest Provinces, except in some special districts, the whole of 
the waste was included in the village boundaries; and the Revenue Law 
contains some special provisions abont the area in caso it is so large as to 
be beyond the requirements of the village. 

a ‘ Imperfect ’ partition merely defines tho soveralty holdings, leaving 
tho body still jointly liable for the revenue. * Perfect * partition goes 
further, an I in fact constitutes so many now and distinct estates. The 
law may differ in different provinces as to the freedom with which this 
4 perfect 1 partition can now be applied for. 
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presently. I wish first to repeat once more that in all 
cases they are either a ruling, conquering, and often non- 
agriculturist caste, who have taken the superior or landlord 
position over an earlier existing village group of cultivators , 
usually of aboriginal or some mixed or humbler descent; or 
else they have founded their own village in the virgin waste, 
either by their own exertions, if agriculturists by. nature, 
or by aid of tenants and dependents. But in either case, the 
village owner, or body of village owners, has the same sort of 
superior title. It depends on the locality which origin is the 
more common. The North-West Provinces official is extremely 
familiar with Rajput and other village owners, whose lordship 
was established over existing villages by various means, and not 
unfrequently has resulted from the prior existence of a territorial 
chiefship, which being afterwards partitioned among the family 
has left a number of individuals or families in possession of single 
villages. To the Panjab official such a proceeding is less familial 1 ; 
the joint-villages in the plain districts are much more frequently 
the direct foundations of individuals and clan-groups and colonist 
associates, who were agriculturists by nature and themselves cub 
t ivated the land ; but they have the same ideas of united and 
superior ownership. 

It i3 not at all necessary that the joint-village should be 
actually held undivided. In some cases it is so held; and the 
reason for it is plain; but in the majority of cases there is a com¬ 
plete separation of the individual or household holdings, and this 
may have been so from the moment of first settlement. Very 
often the arable is divided, and the waste not, either because it 
ih more conveniently kept as a common grazing ground, 1 or 
because it is not yet wanted for the extension of cultivation. 

As to the extent ofland included in the ‘ village/ in many 
cases the estate is of what I may call a normal or average 
size, varying from a few hundred to a thousand or two thousand 
acres; it represents the limit to which the original grant extended, 
and to which the body of descendants have succeeded by in- 


1 As 1 have elsewhere remarked, grazing is usual, unless, from the 
absence of grazing land, stall-feeding has to be adopted, with such grazing 
on fallow fields as is possible. Hay-growing is not practised urihe plains ; 
hence divided meadow-land is not known. 


heritance, or the limit of the settlement of the particular group 
who own it, or it is the result of a distribution of a larger area 
among certain branches of a family. But. we shall meet with 
some cases where a great area (of many thousand acres) has been 
occupied by a whole clan and divided by them into certain main 
divisions for each of the minor clan groups ; and ibis only gradu¬ 
ally and ultimately that separate 4 villages 9 have emerged. There 
are also cases in which an extensive area was originally acquired 
bv one family which has in the course of time multiplied into a 
clan, and so covered the whole, also without the intervention of 
any proper 4 village * grouping at all. Here, again, time usually 
produces a tission into 4 villages ; ’ but there are instances of great 
ureas still held directly in numerous individual equal shares, and 
to these it is difficult to apply the term village. Taking, how¬ 
ever, the average-sized village, there is little in external appear¬ 
ance to distinguish the joint from the raiyatwdri form. 1 There 
is, of course, the group of residences—sometimes a central com¬ 
pact group, but often several scattered hamlets. 2 Close to the 
village is a t ank or pond, hollowed out by the process of digging 
the clay to make the sun-dried bricks of which the cottages are 
built; there is a dry dusty space around the group of houses 
where the cattle stand and where the weavers stretch and prepare 
their webs. There is also the village tree or grove, and the meet¬ 
ing-place of the villagers, sometimes with a raised platform of 
masonry to sit on. And the village will have its mosque or 
temple, and its cemetery, if Muhammadan. The conditions which 
attract a group of permanent menials and artisans to serve the 
village are the same as in the raiyatwem village. 3 

But with the village officers there is a difference. The pat- 
aniri —whose native title we inadequately attempt to translate as 

1 Except that in Bombay and Madras, the revenue systom being 
different and adapted to the raiyaUmri village, there is now a method of 
demarcating field or holding boundaries which is peculiar and strikes the 
ti ve of anyone familiar with the system, telling him that lie lias come into 
a raiyatwdri district. Perhaps also the raiyatwdri village has oftener 
the central residence of the headman as a prominent feature. 

In the next chapter will be found some account of the village build¬ 
ings and the circumstances which produce compact residence-sites or tho 
contrary. 

i See p. 16. 
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1 accountant’ or ‘village registrar’—is, of course, to be found. 
Receipts have to be given, village accounts kept, and statistics pre¬ 
pared, ;:s much in joint-villages as elsewhere. But, as Sir H. S. 
Maine has pointed out, there is no real 1 headman.' 1 The manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the joint body is properly by a committee 
of heads of houses, or pa.nchoyat . But some one must represent 
them at tho Collector's office and be their spokesman, and also be 
responsible for the duties which the State may require of the 
village owners. Hence, at any rat©, in modern times, a headman, 
whose hybrid title {JUmbanhlr =holder of a ‘ number ’) 2 indicates 
his recent origin, is appointed ; and his office is allowed to be in 
some degree elective, while it also tends to become hereditary 
if the next heir is qualified. As most villages are divided into 
certain main sections or paiii (of this hereafter*), there will be a lam- 
banldr for each section. In the Punjab, where the patU are often 
numerous, it has been found necessary to have a further single 
representative of the several section-headmen ; such a person is 
called the hilu-lambarddr, or chief headman. These officials as I 
may call them, have now certain duties under the Criminal 
Procedure Law with regard to reporting and aiding in the dis¬ 
covery of crime, and in surveillance of bad characters; they 
have also certain responsibilities connected with realising the 
revenue; otherwise they have only such authority as their public 
duty and their family dignity and personal character give them : 
they have nothing of the formal supremacy and precedence of 
the genuine old pdtel of the raiyatwari village. Nor have they 
any holding of land in virtue of office. The panchayat , at the 
present day, has indeed lost much of its ancient power; partly 
owing to the partition of lands, partly owing to the facility of 
reference to the district law courts. In most cases it is hardly 

1 Ante, p. 7. 

3 The name dates from the first quarter of this century; the * number 1 
refers to the Collector’s list of village landholders with a serial number 
attached to each name, showing who is directly responsible for bringing 
in the revenues of each section of tho village. The Mughal system of 
revenue management, which was in most cases essenti illy raiyatwari, 
unless a landlord or some definite superior was dealt with, recognised 
the principal man in the village (or more than one), without, however, 
defining any official functions, as the muqadda/n. - the first or forward 


man. 
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in existence at all; but it will still assemble in connection with 
some social or caste dispute. I confess, however, that I do not 
know what is meant by the pcmchayal controlling the course of 
cultivation, except in the comparatively rare case of some pecu¬ 
liarly situated colonist villages, where the associated members 
preferred to determine at the beginning of each year what lauds 
each could and would cultivate. 1 For by far the greater number 
of villages the cultivating holdings are either partitioned (and in 
one large class of villages have always hem so from the firs!) 
or are held year after year in severalty by tacit consent, and 
nothing of the kind is required. Perhaps the most frequently 
Surviving occasion of the panelmyafs action is in connection with 
the adjustment of accounts which, in some villages, still takes 
place annually or after each harvest. Then the proportion in 
which the revenue-dues are to fall on the different holdings may 
need to be adjusted ; and in any case the headmen ( lambardars) 
have to recover their expenditure under the head of 'ttialbct i.c. 
common expenses of the village, such as entertaining strangers, 
repairing the pat/wdris office, expenditure on the village mosque 
or temple, charities, religious offerings, and the like. The co¬ 
sharers may object to some items as not properly common ex¬ 
penditure. 

One other feature deserves to be remarked on, as it may 
occur in any kind of joint-village. In the many cases in which 
the co-sharing proprietary body are of non-agricultnral caste, or 
of such a caste as regards farm-work, or at least handling the 
plough, as degrading, or where they have established their land¬ 
lord position over the heads of an earlier cultivating body, the 
larger part of the land will necessarily be held by tenants. 2 
The co-sharers will only have taken into their own direct posses¬ 
sion the several home-farms (sir) which each enjoys. Some of 
these tenants, no doubt, will be in a privileged position in virtue 

i And there tire also certain villages situated on tlw banks of a variable 
river, where a portion of the land liable to unforeseen changes from river 
action is never permanently allotted, but managed from year to year for 
the joint benefit. 

* This is quite common in the North-West Provinces. In the Panjab, on 
the other hand, the village-owners are most frequently also the cultivators. 
That is why we so seldojirimcet Nvith auy reference to sir lands in the 
Punjab. yf ... ‘’V* " *w 
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of their possibly exproprietary character or other circumstance 
as defined by the Tenant Law; in other words, some may be 
‘ occupancy-tenants , 39 others, * teaants-at-will.’ In some cases, 
especially in the Panjab, there are tenant? who not only are 
allowed to have occupancy rights, but they pay nothing beyond 
the Government revenue on their land; they owe this position 
most frequently to their having consented in former days to 
come and help the village body in cultivating enough land to 
meet the heavy assessment of some rapacious Sikh Governor. 
But I am not aware that in any case tenants form part of the 
v brotherhood/ or that they can be represented as occupying a 
grade in any sort of hierarchy formed by the 4 brotherhood/ 1 2 
The proprietors alone have a voice in the management. Tenants, 
even when they are of so privileged a class as to pay no rent 
beyond the Government dues, usually pay a nominal fee— 
perhaps a load of manure annually—for their house-site; they 
often cannot sell the cottage j and it is a question of local 
custom whether, on leaving the village from any cause, any 
tenant or artisan can sell the house-timbers. No doubt good 
tenants will be under the protection of the co-sharers ; but they 
have no voice in the ullage council, no concern with profits or 
losses, nor any share in the waste, beyond a probable right by 
custom of grazing their cattle there. Still less are the artisans 
and menials part of the ‘brotherhood ’ in any degree whatever : 
they are always of different (usually lower) caste. Indeed, the 
idea that, e.gr., a body of proud Rajput co-sharers would acknow¬ 
ledge their cultivating tenants, and a fortiori the potter, the 
carpenter, or the gamar* as part of their brotherhood, only in 
a lower degree, is something quite grotesque. 


1 Ante, p. 7. It is quite possible that a person may have been in 
past days formally admitted as a co-sharor ( khatadar ), and in time gets 
supposed to bo of the 1 founder’s kin ; ’ but that is quite a different matter 
from coining as a tenant, however independent aud however valued. 

2 The low-caste cobbler, who has as a perquisite the skins of cattle 
dying in the village. So far from the brotherhood including anything 
beyond the actual co-sharers, absconding members who have returned 
and got readmitted to the village aud yot have been unable to pay up tho 
arrears on account of which they formerly threw up their holding will 
very often not bo allowed to resume their full position, but be admitted as 
a sort of tenant without voico in the management or share in the profits. 
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The co-sharing body, especially if they are of one clan, or 
are the joint, successors to one man who founded or acquired 
the village laudlordship, are often desirous of excluding 
strangers, as well as securing to themselves the chance of 
augmenting their own holdings. This desire gives rise to a 
custom of pre-emption, which is not inconsistent with the fact 
that, in former days, the pressure of a heavy revenue-assess¬ 
ment compelled them to take in special tenants, or even grant 
shares in the village to outsiders. Nor, of course, does the feel¬ 
ing prevent the custom (in some localities) of admitting the 
family Brahman to a share. In general, the intending vendor, 
whether of his whole share or of any field or plot, must offer it 
at a fair value to one of the existing co-sharers (usually in 
order of blood relationship to himself), and then to the members 
of the same subdivision, before selling to any outsider. 1 

So much may be said regarding the features of joint-villages 
in general: but it is impossible to form a just idea of such 
villages as they actually exist in the diderent districts, without 
understanding the principles on which the body of proprietors 
who own the whole village are united together, and on w hich 
the real or apparent collective ownership depends. The matter 
cannot be fully stated or illustrated, because some other matters 
have first to be considered. But I have already indicated, as 
a ground for caution in attempting a general description, that, 
apart from all those minor varieties which are the result of what 
1 may call ‘ wear and tear ’—the alteration of the strict shares, and 
the more or less complete partition of joint-lands—there are 
several clearly-marked principles of joint-constitution. The 
application of one or the other is at once indicated by the mode 
of shoeing the village. It is hardly necessary to add that the 


There are various customs regarding this roadmission of absentees; for, 
especially in former days, sharers often found themselves unable to pay 
the revenue and live on the holding; they would go away until hotter 
times, and seek, perhaps twenty years later, to return. 

1 The custom varies locally. It is only effective if the other co-sharers 
are able to buy, or are willing to redeem the mortgages which are sure to 
have been made before the sale is proposed as a final measure. It may 
be doubted whether the custom has done much to prevent the lands of the 
less successful passing into the hands of money-lenders or capitalists. 
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difference or constitution implies a corresponding difference in 
the mode of origin or foundation. 

Tlie first principle of formation depends on there being a 
ccrngiddrable cion , of which, the village is part; indeed, in these 
cases, the ‘ village 9 is often, as I have said, a very secondary 
consideration, and tho co-sharing extends over the whole of a 
clan-area, or over some primary divisions of it much larger 
than ordinary villages. 

The second principle is always connected with the normal 
village area, and is observed in that large class of cases where the 
village body is a group of descendants from an vtulividual founder. 

A third principle, which involves a variety of forms of 
sharing, may be also spoken of; and it applies to all cases 
where the clan or tribal principle does not appear, and where 
also the special features of the sharing in descent from a single 
aristocratic founder are not observed. 

The two salient cases of riwi-settlement, and of individual or 
joint-family settlement, may be alittle further explained, something 
in this way: 

L A whole clan has conquered or occupied a suitable district. 
Under the guidance of its patriarch and chiefs, the land is appor¬ 
tioned in the first instance in large tracts for its several main 
sections, or minor clans; these effect among themselves the final 
allotment to households and groups of households, which ultimately 
form villages. More commonly, however, the appearance of a 
cfaTHSettlemenfc is due to the fact that a single enterprising 
family, having no pretensions to nobility or territorial rule, had 
originally located itself on a wide area—which good fortune 
preserved to it intact; on this the existing clan-group has 
gradually grown up till it has filled the whole. At first there 
was perhaps only a father and four sons; but now, not only do 
the descendants occupy tho whole territory, hut they may have 
split up into villages all of the same clan. In these cases, 
some rule of equal division, such as w r e shall hereafter describe 
as the Bhaiachaka method, nearly always occurs. It is quite a 
distinct and characteristic method. 1 


1 The tenn bhaiuchara itself has unfortunately become" misused in 
our offices, and has got applied to other forms also; but this is a detail 
which I cannot hero enter into. 
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II. In the other principal form, the estate originated with 
one man (or possibly two or three brothers), to whom the village 
was granted, or who simply usurped the superior position, or 
who < rained a footing as farmer of the revenue or as purchaser 
in later days at an auction sale for arrears of revenue, or other¬ 
wise established himself in the management. New villages, too, 
have been constantly founded by individual enterprise, with or 
without the grant of a Raja or local potentate. 

Very frequently, too, under this head come the cases, occur¬ 
ring more especially in the North-West Provinces, where the 
village bodies are descendants of former chiefs or of Rajas, or 
of scions of princely houses or adventurous chiefs who once had a 
regular (or irregular) territorial rule; but the rulevsbip has long 
passed away, and remnants of the family, represented by two score 
or more of descendants, have clung to a village here, and two or 
three villages there, and have then become peasant landlords 
where they once were rulers. In all this class ot cases, the 
principle of sharing is, or originally was, notone of ‘ democratic 3 
equality of right in the area obtained, but one depending on the 
ulnm in the table of descent from the founder or acquirer , the 
different heirs each taking the • legal ’ share that belongs to him 
by the law or custom of inheritance. This is what is called the 
PattidaM princi ple of sharing. 1 Properly speaking, each takes 
his share in the land or in the proceeds, it the land is Undivided, 
and pays the corresponding fraction of the revenue and other 
burdens. 2 If the Wtaste has remained undivided and is afterwards 
partitioned, the owners will share it in exactly the same tractions 


as have determined tlioir holdings in the arable. This is the 


as nave uoramum. ...o- . 

admitted theory; but naturally it often happens that in the 
course of years the strict shares have been forgotten or changed, 
and members not really of the founder’s kin—perhaps members 
of the wives’ families or other ‘ helpers in time of need —may 


1 See diagram at p. 81, note. . . 

•i i n estates of this kind tho joint heirs may hold undivided for a 
lon^ period. But the profits and burdens will bo shared on tho same 
principle (paitidar i). From a tenure point of view there is not the 
slightest distinction between the joint-landlord and the severity-landlord 
village, as long as tho ancestral share principle is followed m sharing the 
profits in one uas,: or tho fields in the other. 




ft 

have been admitted to shares. Shares may also have been sold to 
outsiders under stress of necessity. Accordingly, where all re¬ 
membrance of the correct fractional shares is lost, and each now 
holds simply on the basis of his de facto possession, and pays 
the share of the revenue and charges according to an acreage- 
rate agreed on for the number of acres actually held, the village 
is officially put into another class—it ceases to be pattidfm , or 
< ancestrally shared/ It also is often the case that a part of 
such a village has been divided and part not; awl the divided 
part is held in modified shares, or on mere de facto possession, 
and the rest still on the strict shares. All these are what I have 
called minor varieties, which must not detain us at this stage of 
our inquiry. This principle ( pattuldn , or ancestral sharing 
according to the law of joint inheritance) is simply the result 
of the joint succession of all the heirs together. It is in villages 
of this class that it can truly be said that the village is the group 
which is held together by the land which it occupies 4 in common * 

— i.e. as joint-heirs or co-sharers. It is also in villages of this 
class, as distinguished from those first mentioned, that we hear 
of a person being a 4 4 ana ’ sharer—i.e. owning one-fourth of 
the estate, or being a 4 2 ana 3 pdi 15 kauri y sharer. 1 These 
terms could not properly be used of the other estates where the 
shares are so many equal lots, or are expressed in terms indica¬ 
ting the peculiar method on which the clan or family has ar¬ 
ranged the valuation of its land for the purpose of equitably 
distributing the revenue*and other charges; nor where the 
holdings are merely so many acres, or so many 4 plough 9 lands, 
not being share* of the unit estate area on any principle what¬ 
ever. 

When a pattidfifi village is divided—and this may have 

« In these cases the whole estate is treated as ‘ one rupee; ’ occasionally 
the whole is ‘ one blgha' (laud measure); but as the usual divisions of 
the currency or the square measure would not suffice to meet the 
numerous small fractions of a much multiplied body of co-sharers, various 
artificial sub-divisions have beon invented. If the strict ancestral principle 
is maintained, the fraction indicates also the share of revenue payable; 
ami to say that a man owns a 4 4 ana share ’ in the village is synony¬ 
mous with saying that he pays 4 4 anas ’ of the revenue; *it indicates 
not only that he owns one-fourth of the village, but is consequently re¬ 
sponsible for one-fourth of the assessment. 
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occurred many years or generations ago—as soon as the existing 
co-sharers were numerous enough to require it, it is found that 
there are major and minor divisions. Sometimes there will be 
a primary division into twrf, either because one whole section 
became Moslems and the rest remained Hindus, or because two 
different parties originally founded the estate together, or both 
got hold of it together, by conquest. But more ordinarily the 
first, main divisions are called patti, and these often represent 
the original shares of the sons of the founder and, naturally, are 
considerable in extent and limited in number. 1 Of course it is 
only in a very few cases of late foundation that the present 
representatives of the patti have any personal memory of their 
head. Inside the are the next grade of divisions called 
thok, and then the tula, (or tola). Under one or other of such 
final or c primary ’ divisions are grouped the many subordinate 
later families; hut their divisions receive no new designation. 
So much may be ventured in this preliminary statement, as to 
say that in all probability the general prevalence of the three 
primary, or larger, divisions in descending grade is essentially 
connected with the close-kindred of the first founders—repre¬ 
senting the shares of the founder’s son (patty, grandson (thok), 
great-grandson (Hid). 2 In all families, and in clans as well. 


1 Or in a diagram: 

Ancestor 


Patti A 

i 

dc. 


Patti B 
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Patti 0 

(i) 
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Thok (aj Tliok (bj Thok (c) 

(each i of f) 

7fr. fulii I. Tula II. (each J of i of f) 


Patti D 

I 

do. 


i-1 i i 

128 4 5678 

^ __ _ , , ^ 

and later descendants down to tho existing holders 
of ultimate'shares (khdtddur) 

2 These names are local, and arc varied in different districts. I have 
met with the following serios: 

Tarf, thok, ncvgld 
Patti, thok, tula 
Patti, thok, hohrl. 
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this series forms the natural basis of the grouping of the after- 
coming kindred. When occurring in villages, it marks the 
completion of the first groivp of close-kindred; and as the descend¬ 
ants from each branch multiply, they retain their own close- 
kindred connection subordinate to one or other of the * primary ” 
groups. It may often be observed that long after the primary 
partition has been carried out, some of the subordinate groups 
remain ‘ joint ’ among themselves. The different sections ofth e 
estate may also have different customs of sharing: one may have 
lost knowledge of the proper shares, and adhered to de facto 
holdings and so on. 

Exactly the same primary divisions may bo observed in clan 
or tribal settlements, and in those areas held on the bhaidcluird 
principle, where a commencement was made with a single family 
which (in the first instance) could only divide on this prin¬ 
ciple. But here the areas for each branch were calculated, not 
as equal fourths, or other fractions, of the unit area, bub in some 
other way. And when there is the clan feeling in operation, it 
may happen that, subsequent to those primary divisions, no 
further attention is paid to precise shares, but all get, as far as 
possible, equal lots, according to the number and requirements 
of each family—as long as the area available admits of such a 
plan. In rarer cases we shall find an entire clan (e.g. on the 
Panjab frontier) following the ancestral fractions throughout— 
in fact, carrying the yattiddrl principle through the whole body ; 
whereas in most cases it is only found in the limited group of 
descendants of a single founder in a village. Within either of 
these two great classes of joint-village—these groups illustrating 
each a different principle of formation—there may be several 
minor varieties, as I have already indicated. 

III. Where the village is not tribal, and also not pattidcirl , 
there may be several modes of sharing the land, the detail of 
which had better be reserved until a later stage; but one of 
them may perhaps be mentioned here—namely, when the village 
is formed by a voluntarily associated body of colonists, who 
agree to be : joiufc 1 as regards their liability to the ruler, or for 
the general purposes of aid and defence, and who may also hold 
the land on various plans. One is a kind of joint-stock cult iva¬ 
tion, in certain known shares, each sharer taking for the year 
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only, a certain area of land to cultivate; or the produce of the 
whole might be .divided according to the shares. Another method 
of association will be described, in which the holdings were 
made out from the first and were distributed by lot. I will 
only add that villages originally miyatwdri , and which did not 
happen to have fallen under any superior family, may in modern 
times become c joint-villages ’ by the action of the Land-Revenue 
system; and so joint-villages may be artificially created. 

This general sketch will suffice to call attention to the real 
distinctions that may exist under the general denomination of 
‘ joint-village.’ It is right, also, to remember that these different 
kinds, with their minor varieties, in the Upper Indian Provinces, 
have long acquired an additional appearance of uniformity by 
reason of the application to them all of a system of revenue 
management which, varying much in detail, is essentially the same 
in all the provinces, and by reason of the uniformity of the 
nomenclature applied in the official records and returns. 

But before closing this chapter of preliminary statements, it 
will be well to explain how it comes about that the primary 
distinction insisted on between the two diverse types of village 
—the miyatwdri and the joint-village—has uot hitherto been 
more fully recognised, or, if recognised, has not been allowed 
due prominence. 

In the first place, most of the extant accounts or notices of 
villages in histories and memoirs are based upon the earlier 
published Minutes of various administrators which obtained 
celebrity, and have thus got copied from book to lx>ok. Now, 
in the first instance, these original documents were written solely 
from the administrative point of view, and to justify or recom¬ 
mend a certain practical course of present action ; and it is often 
forgotten that our earlier Indian worthies were great masters of 
administration, but this did not necessarily imply that they had 
a special knowledge of historical details or an aptitude for land- 
tenure investigations. They had not either the means or the 
time to examine village-tenures from the point of view of the 
student of ancient institutions or of the historical economist. 
Moreover, each was usually closely connected with some one 
part of India, and his remarks properly apply to that part only. 
Locomotion was not then as easy as it is now, and public officers 
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had not either the opportunity or the need to pass frequently 
from one province to another. Elphinsfcone, for example, was 
able to give us a good picture of the miyatwdri village of the 
Dakhan, but he was not familiar with the details of the northern 
village; on the other hand, Holt Mackenzie (and after him 
Thomason) knew well the village of the North-West Provinces, 
but evidently had not studied those of the South or of Central 
India, Indeed, in Holt Mackenzie's time, the Central Provinces 
were not yet annexed, and the Dakhan was only beginning to 
be settled provisionally. 

Various later writers, especially those not practically .ac¬ 
quainted with land-tenures, have endeavoured to combine 
together the different accounts of village-tenure which they 
found on record ; and, seeing that each of the existing authorities 
spoke of one kind of village - that which was characteristic of 
the province under his care or observation—they naturally 
supposed that there was one land only, and that they might 
regard the different features described, as all belonging to 
varieties of one species. Thus in the elaborate treatise on the 
La w [{dating to the Land Tenures of Lower BenrjoA, forming the 
Tagore Led ures for 1871-5, 1 the author, living in Bengal Proper, 
where the village system (originally raiyatmlri) had fallen into 
decay under the influence of the Zammdar landlords, and 
having no direct experience of villages, collected with exemplary 
diligence all sorts of materials, and combined them into one 
picture of ‘the village'; with the result of presenting in his 
pages a form of ‘ community < which does not, and never did, 
exist. 

But some still later writers, having perceived that the 
raiyatwdri village, as now existing, is obviously different from 
the joint-village, have attempted to argue that it is a form 


! Calcutta, 1876: Thacker and Spink. Another example, one easier 
to refer to, is in Elphinstows History of India (Cowell’s Gth ed.) At. 
p. 69 70 is an excellent account of the raiyatwdri village which the 
author knew directly, nnd at p. 71 he lias added a general account of the 
northern joint-village, which, though unfortunately wrong in some minor 
points, yet clearly explains the essential features of the co-sharing land¬ 
lord class. 13nt the editor’s notes in Appendix V., especially yiose marked 
E, F, and G«, are likely to mislead, chiefly through mixing up totally 
distinct matters. ~ 

* > < 
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which has i68i)lt8(I from a natural { evolution* of* common owner¬ 
ship into severalty ; and they set forth the stages of this process 
in a manner which, plausible as it at first appears, does violence 
to many unquestionable facts. They have also found a cause 
for the supposed change, in the wars and intestine commotions 
and tyrannical oppressions which they assume to have broken 
up the ‘ communities/ and converted the villages into miscel¬ 
laneous groups of now independent landholders, only loosely 
held together by the circumstance of local aggregation and by 
the authority of the headman. 1 At this early stage of our 
inquiry it would be inconvenient to go into details about the 
progress of ideas of ownership or the fallacy of the evolution 
argument, but it may be stated that, if such a view were correct, 
and that nil villages began by being held absolutely in common, 
and gradually became mere and more divided, till at last modern 
individual ownership was perfected, the rmjatwdn villages must 
all be much later in date than the joint; whereas the evidence 
is all the other way, 3 and some relics of very early Dravidian 
villages, #.</., show no sign of any common holding; moreover, 
the raiyatwdri village gives 110 indication of being a decayed or 
altered form of anything: the position of the headman and the 
land-allotments held by the village chiefs—both of them foreign 
to the joint-village—are ancient and original features. It is 
perfect !y true that there are in the South, and in Bombay, traces 
of what were apparently once jointly-held villages which have 
decayed ; but an examination of these cases, which we shall 
afterwards make, will show that they were local and special 
tenures due to exceptional causes; and that in the Dukhan 
ancient local lordships hud probably been established which 
passed away, and, t he shares of the overlord-families having lost 
their owners, the villages reverted to what was in fact their 
original raiyatwdri constitution. But when it is attempted to 
be argued that the Marathi} and Mughal wars, and the oppressive 

Both these views will be found in Mr. J. D. Mayne’s valuable and 
compact treatise on Hindu Law and Usage* which, when I left India, had 
reached a fourth edition. Soe p. *219 of this edition. 

We shall sec hereafter, for instance, thai the raiyatwdri was the 


form known to the author of 
the ancient kingdoms of Oudh 
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government of the former, caused the wholesale conversion of 
the villages in tlie West and South, it may well be asked how it 
was that similar wars, and the repeated invasions that occurred, 
did not change them wholesale in the North f h or it is 

notoriously the fact that the North was just as much the scene 
of warn, invasions, and turmoils, as Control and Southern India 
indeed, as regards Madras, more so; for the Southern Presidency 
was never really subdued by the Muhammadan conquest, any 
more than it. was reached by the original Aryan invasion ; and, 
though there were local invasions and cruel oppressions, there 
were still parts where no great changes could have occurred. 
Yet raiijaiwwri villages are there universal in all the districts 
alike.' The joint-village community, we have often been told, 
is peculiarly strong, and able to withstand the shock of armies 
and the fall of empires; how was it, then, that it survived all 
over the country north of the Vindhyas, and generally succumbed 
in the east, west, centre, and south ? 

I do not, of course, doubt, that it is quite possible for a 
shared-village to fall into poverty and ultimately to present, a 
series of repeatedly alienated and now miscellaneously owned 
fields, the cultivators of which have lost all sense of union ; but 
such a possibility does not account, for the wholesale change, over 
wide areas, of the strongest form of village into another form ; 
nor does it explain how the supposed decayed form comes to be 
uniformly endowed with special marks and features which we 
are able to trace back to very early times. 

On the other hand, it will be observed, it would be quite 
easy for rahjnlwari villages to be changed into joint-villages, as 
doubtless they were in many northern dist ricts, by the simple 
fact, of conquest and the consequent establishment of overlord- 
families who formed a new stratum of superior co-sharing owners, 
and so constituted the village community, the older cultivators 

1 And where joint-villages appear they arc exceptional and. are assigned 
to special causes and origins. In any case it is remarkable, on the view 1 
am combating, that the ‘Jaghire territory’ (Chinglcput district) of Madras 
happens to be a district more cruelly ravaged and desolated under special 
attacks, than almost any otic v part of the Presidency; _>ht this is the 
very fart of Madras where the (exceptional) joint or mirin villagos were 
besl preserved in ovidenco 1 
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shaking into the position of tenants. This may happen, and 
•certainly has happened, not only in individual cases, but over 
whole districts at once, as actual oxamples in the sequel will show. 

We must now proceed to that detailed consideration ot 
village tenures which will justify what lias here been asserted in 
a preliminary way; and I will only add to this already lengthy 
prefatory note that, iri order to understand the real history of 
villages, we ought to take into account all the factors of the 
•case. We must first note the physical and geographical con¬ 
ditions of India, both as regards the bearing they have on the 
natural inclination of all tribes and races who have found a 
home in India to form village groups ; and as regards the bear¬ 
ing they had on the spread of the Aryan and other Northern 
tribes, who had so much to do with shaping Indian ideas and 
customs of land-holding. 

We must, then, gather together what evidence we have 
regarding the early non-Aryan races of India and their land 
customs; and also proceed to notice the effects of Aryan influence 
on these, the real establishes of agricultural land-holding in 
India. 

Having thus disposed of the geographical, climatic, and 
ethnic antecedents to the formation of village groups, wo shall 
be in a position to appreciate various local illustrations of the 
actual growth and condition of villages in different parts ot 
India, as these appear from the really authentic sources—the 
Settlement Reports of districts, and other similar manuals written 
expressly on the subject and on the spot. These will make it 
plain how villages arise out of tribal conditions of society, as 
well as out of i./ulividual effort. Finally, we shall he in a position 
to consider what i collective ownership ’ or ‘ holding in common 
really means when applied to the class of village which wo call 
< joint,’ and how ideas of ownership in land seem really to have 
grown up in India. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 
AS AFFECTING TIIE MOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRIBES AND THEIR FORMS OF LAND-HOLDING 

It would not be fair to criticise too closely the meaning of 
phrases frequently met with in books on India which seem to 
indicate a belief that the villages are chiefly, if not solely, trace¬ 
able to ‘Hindu’ (Aryan) influences, or which assign to the 
Aryan element an almost absolute predominance in the popula¬ 
tion of India. But it will be allowable to point out that the 
non-Aryan races have of late years been more carefully studied, 
and their importance as affecting the origin of many existing 
castes and tribes is now generally recognised. And certainly 
the result of such further study has been to establish the fact 
that the non-Aryan races had a good deal to do with building 
up the existing village land-customs. Hence it is that whatever 
concerns the movements and the permanent location of these 
races, and whatever lias in after limes influenced the movements 
of Aryan and other invaders, lias its interest and importance in 
onr inquiry. And there are certain geographical features of 
India, more especially connected with its mountain ranges, which 
have had an obvious effect on the movements of at least some of 
tire tribes—facilitating those movements in one direction, and 
restraining, if not altogether stopping, them in another. In 
the third chapter I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of 
the population-past and present—of the Indian provinces, as far 
as it is connected with agricultural life, because the names of 
the different tribes and people must occur again and again in 
the course of our narrative, and it is desirable that, something 
should be said in explanation of those, in some cases unfamiliar, 
names. This second chapter is, in fact, the natural if not neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the third. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 
AS AFFECTING THE MOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRIBES AND THEIR FORMS OF LAND-HOLDING 

It would not be fair to criticise too closely the meaning of 
phrases frequently met with in books on India which seem to 
indicate a belief that the villages are chiefly, if not solely, trace¬ 
able to *,Hindu’ (Aryan) influences, or which assign to the 
Aryan element an almost absolute predominance in the popula¬ 
tion of India. But it will be allowable to point out that the 
non-Aryan races have of late years been more carefully studied, 
and their importance as affecting the origin of many existing 
castes and tribes is now generally recognised. And certainly 
the result of such further study lias been to establish the fact 
that the non-Aryan races had a good deal to do with building 
up the existing village land-customs. Hence it is that whatever 
concerns the movements and the permanent location of these 
races, and whatever has in after times influenced the movements 
of Aryan and other invaders, has its interest and importance in 
our inquiry. And there are certain geographical features of 
India, more especially connected with its mountain ranges, which 
have had an obvious effect on the movements of at least some of 
the tribes—facilitating those movements in one direction, and 
restraining, if not altogether stopping, them in another. In 
the third chapter I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of 
the population—past and present of the Indian provinces, as far 
as it is connected with agricultural life, because the names of 
the different tribes and people must occur again and again in 
the course of our narrative, and it is desirable that something 
should be said in explanation of those, in some cases unfamiliar, 
names. This second chapter is, in fact, the natural if not neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the third. 
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There is also another matter which conies under the Head of 
physical features and their influence. It is impossible to doubt 
that while social customs, and often purely natural liens of 
kinship, have been the main factors in determining to what 
extent sections of tubes and clans, m well as closer degrees of 
kindred, continue to keep up their connection or effect a certain 
fission and separation into groups, the : village/ regarded as an 
aggregate of land-holdings, was suggested, not to say necessi¬ 
tated, by the physical features of country and climate; indeed* 
this is sometimes shown by the absence of villages and the sub¬ 
stitution of isolated homesteads or small hamlets in certain 
localities. Lastly, the opportunity of a general chapter on the 
physical factors of our problem may be taken, to explain certain 
forms of agriculture or modes of cultivation which indicate the 
stages by which permanent land-holding may be gradually 
introduce* L 

Section I_ Geogra3§ii0al Features 

(1) The Northern mul Wiitem Hill Bmufw 

If we look at a map of India , 1 it will be obvious that all 
invasions of tribes by laud must have been froth cither the nort h- 
oast or north-west end of the Himalayan chain. Any consider¬ 
able migrations across the central ranges are as little probable 
as they are without any traditional or historical suggestion. Ii 
we look first to the north-east corner as a convenient starting- 
point, it will be observed that there is nothing <o prevent tribes 
from the north-east coming to the Brahmaputra Valley, to the 
central and southern lulls of Assam, and to Eastern Bengal 
generally. How much farther such tribes would advance into 
Central Bengal would depend on whether they were met by 
other people whpse presence sufficed to check their progress. 
As a matter of fact, the tribes from this quarter, which belong 
to a distinctive group, did not affect the population far into 
Bengal Proper, as we shall afterwards see. But many of them 
found a congenial home in the outer slopes and valleys of the 

! Through out this section it is necessary to assume that the reader 
will have a fairly good map of India before him, showing the chief morn, 
mountains, and pr winces. It is impossible that the remarks made cm 
be intelligible without such an aid* 
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Himalayan Mountains; and it is curious to observe that these 
outer districts of tie MB country, as well m the tmrni or malarious 
jangle country below jh, became peopled, albeit scantily, by 
early Mongoloid races. The descendants of these early settlers, 
some unchanged in race and much degraded, others improved 
by more or less admixture with other tribes, are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers throughout the whole of the outer ranges 
almost up to the river Indus itself. 

But beyond the possibility of Mongoloid tribes entering 
India from the tipper north - east end, there is little at present to 
call our further attention to this quarter. The chief interest 
lies in the geographical features of the north-west Himalayan 
frontier, of the Indus \ alley , and or those of the broad but low 
ranges of mountains which divide Upper India from the Dakhau. 
The whole question of the facilities which existed for the advance 
of the Aryan invasion is connected with the north-west Hima¬ 
layan paysos and those more westerly routes through the hills, 
beyond the Indus Valley, The Vindhy&n Hills, on the other 
hand, afford art explanation as to why limits were set, as they 
were, to any Aryan advance m mmm to the south, and why 
Southern India remained Isolated and only accessible to later 
Aryan influence in a totally different manner. The Yin d by an 
Ranges, too, are Interesting by rfeaaon of the curious sort of * re¬ 
fuge-ground, if I may use the phrase, which they afforded to 
some of the earliest tribes which occupied Indian 'boil, and whose 
Institutions can still bo clearly traced in the plateau country 
formed by the eastern terminal ramifications of the mountains. 

Hot first as regards the northern and western passes into 
India. If we glance along the great line of Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains as far us n point about due north of where Peshawar is 
marked on the map, 1 we shall notice tliaL while one chief line of 
northern barrier mountains goes on more or less direc tly to the 
westj and bears? the local names of tho 1 Hindu-Kush * and t So fed- 
koh,* another series, roughly parallel to it, forms a southern 
of outer Himalaya, including the Plr Pinjaf which bounds 
Kashmir, and further east the Dhatrladhar, &o. At the western 

1 In the Parliamentary SUdcme-rd of Ike Moral and Mkterm l Pro- 
yrefift of Jndidy 1B8B, i/ill bo found an excellent map of the mountain 
systems of India, and another of the rivers. 
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end this southern range branches off and turns southward, iorul¬ 
ing & western frontier for India and skirting the Punjab and 
Sindh, Of this western hill-barrier there are two main lines or 
ranges; the enter one, next the river Indus, is lower in general 
elevation and terminates sooner; the inner one, or Sulaiman 
Range, continues, though with diminishing height and under 
other names, almost as far south as the delta of the Indus, 

Both the northern mountain ranges (at the north-west 
corner) and the western (Suhliman) harrier are traversed by 
.several jt/mes. And these passes, speaking generally, are in a 
double series: first crossing the highest, or farther rampart, and 
then crossing a second or plain ward lino of * mountain crests 
before reaching the level country of the Panjab or Sindh respec¬ 
tively, * 

Naturally, clans with their loaders, or conquering princes 
with their armies, coming from the more northern or north¬ 
western regions, would enter the Himalayan group of hills by 
the north-west passes about Kabul, It is also quite possible 
for hardy northern races to have remained a long time among 
the valleys and slopes of the; mountainous region about the 
Upper Indus and its affluents Jyiug, roughly speaking, between 
the northern high-line of the Himalaya (represented by the 
Hindu-Kush and its continuation east and west) arid the outer 
line of the same group. Once across the northern main ram¬ 
parts, it would be possible to extend a settlement into the 
in tramontane valley of Kashmir and the neighbouring valleys 
of Ghambftj &C-, as far east as Kangra. Whether or not the 
tribes made such a settlement in the Hill Country, it would still 
he necessary to cross the remaining ranges in order to emerge 
on to the plains in the vicinity of Peshawar, or of the Jilihim 
River, as did Alexander. 

In the case of tribes coming from the nortli-west and follow¬ 
ing this general route towards the plain country, it would be 
possible either (1) to go south along the Indus Valiev, which 
presents an open country, all the way to the sea ; or (2) to spread 
over the outer hills and also the level plains of the .Panjab* Once 
having reached those plains, the tribes and their followers could 
advance eastward with no other difficulty than that of m ossing 
various rivers, to the Ganges plain or valley, and to the rich 
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tracts of Qudh and .Bihar. Ultimately Bengal Proper and the 
Ganges mouths could be reached without any serious physical 
obstacle. Supposing, again, that other tribes chose the Indus 
Valley route, or perhaps entered India lower do\\n—Lt\ more 
towards due west-—these would naturally occupy Sindh or wonle 
proceed to the Southern Punjab. If it was in their mind to go 
still further south, their line of progress would be by Kaoch to 
Western India, as we shall presently see. 

(2) 7 'he Ywdfojmb Barrier 

Across the middle of India, just where the continent begins 
to taper to its triangular form, and south of the Chambnl, the 
Jarmm and the (ranges rivers, there is a broad Imt rather low 
series of hill ranges, which forms, as a whole, a continuous 
barrier almost from west to east. At either extreme end the 
barrier can be rounded j but the whole central portion has, a 
matter of fact, for many centuries afforded a practical line of 
demarcation between ‘ Northern Indm J ' (the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges), and the Dalchan and Southern India;, This 
bar tier does not strike the eye so much till its entire features 
are taken in, There arc, in fact, a whole verses of various 1 7 
named ranges, which it may be permitted to generalise under 
the collective name of 4 Vandhya/ 

If we consider the main lines of greatest elevation, we shall 
here also observe two general ‘ramparts. Fir- groat valley of 
the Nay-badfi (or Narmada) river forms a convenient line to 
guide theoye. 1 Along the north of this, there is one continu¬ 
ous and comparatively high line of hills—the Vindhya proper— 
which continues far eastward in the Kaimur Hills, At the 
western extremity—at some considerable distance from the 
coast—this range turns somewhat suddenly northward, forming 
the line of the Main and Arav&Ii Hills ; it thus encloses a part ly 
barren, partly fertile, table land of which the rich plateau of 

1 These features avo especially obvious in the outline map of fcho bill 
systeoae in the Btati&Ucal Atlas , 188(5, prepared by the Government of 
India for the India and Colonial Exhibition, amt sold by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswocate; and better still by the beautiful map of the HID 
Uangee printed with the Parliamentary (periodical) Statements on The 
Moral and Material Proffrssn of India, 
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Mai wit is the most noticeable feature. But it leaves the whole 
country west of Mai we to Kac^hj Kathiawar and the coast, open 
to the north ; the desert country being the only obstacle. 

On the south side of the Narbada, cornea the second E ram¬ 
part/ marked by the great range of Satpura Hills, the Maikah 
Mahadeo ? Melghat, and other ranges, This southern line unites, 
at its western extremity, with the line of 4 Grhai ' or Suliiyadri 
Mountains that extends southward along the western shores of 
India at a limited hot somewhat variable distance from the sea 
coast, Below the junction, h an opening into the Tapti Valley 
which would give access to Berir, and thence without difficulty 
to the plain of Nagpur, in the region of the modern ‘ Central 
Provinces/ 

But on passing the second or southern high Hue of the 
Vmdhyan group, the eouutiy does not subside to a dead level, 
as Northern India, does wh n the last of the Himalayan outworks 
are passed. For this reason the Viudhyan group, as a whole, 
does not stand out sharply and separately on the relief map; 
the whole of the country inland of the Ghats and south ot the 
Vindliyas forms the somewhat elevated but varied table-land of 
the 4 Daklmu/ 1 This table-land is brought up on the east as 
well as on the west side, by a range of hills along the sea-coast. 
The range called S&hiyadri or Western * Glvvb/ already men¬ 
tioned, is higher and more continuous and in general much 
nearer to the sen-coast than the so-called * Coromandel ’ Ghat 
skirting irregularly the eastern side of the Madras Presidency. 

The general insult of such a conformation is, that the whole 
of Upper Western India is also open to an advance of tribes 
from the Indus Valley or by the lower passages of the Western 
SukuGiSn frontier. The route is across the open clesert of 
Kaeoh and on to Gujarat . 2 Once in this position, it would be 
a matter of no great difficulty either to turn eastward and domi- 


3 The dialectic form of 1 Dakshmu/ or 4 southern 1 country, variously 
written in hooka as the ‘ Dekhan, 1 1 Deccan/ Ac, 

- In early times there was, in all probability, a different conformation 
of the country, and the river Indus had its mouth in the Bay of 
Cambay* But this does not affect the use of the route spoken of. (See an 
interesting paper on Gujarat by Mr. A, Rogers in Asiatic Qmrfmhj 
Review for April 1896, p* 3SO. 
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nato the Narbada Valley, or, by the Tapth to ranch Berur, the 
Gondwfmn coon try, and the western plains of the O \ntral Pro¬ 
vinces. South unci east, however, of the Nagpur Plain the 
country again becomes hilly and in hospitable, 30 the further 
advance will not be likely. 

On the other hand, tribes reaching India by the north-west 
passes, emerging on the Parj afa aiid. proceeding in an easterly 
direction towards the Janma, and Ganges Rivers, would find, as 
I have already explained, the Panjab and the Ganges Plain as 
far as A ssam open. 1 But should such settlers have tried to ex¬ 
tend souihwn,:ds in anything like large bodies, across the wide 
series ofYiudhyan Hills, they wonlcl be cheeked by in terminable 
forests and hills. It is not until later times (apparently 
about the eighth century) when the country south’-west of the 
Ghambal River, Bimdelkhand, *&&, had been occupied from the 
Ganges Plain, that the Mslwa Plateau was reached, and thence 
northern chiefs led their armies through the Main Hills into 
Gujarat and through the Vindhyaa passes to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 

Thus, while the Vmdhyan barrier generally restrained the 
Aryan advance to the south, it did not affect the western ex- 
tremity of the continent 5 and in Upper Western India we 
have consequently to take account of a double series of Aryan 
movements. First, in remote times, Aryan tribes came without 
hindrance from the Indus Valley ; next came Turanian or Scythie 
tribes; and then, in much hi,ter tunes, Hindu Rajputs from 
Malwa or Bundelkhand and BajputaUa. 

Ill inter movements were facilitated by certain passes in tlie 
Yindhyeu lines themselves. There are two principal openings 
through the higher i rampart/ One, at the eastern end gives 
ucc ess t o the tfgpa■ Narl >acla Yalley ( Jabalpur and Mandla), The 
other, at the western end, not only gives access to the lower 
Narbada Valley owing to openings, by Mliau and Indor, in the 
northern range, but also, by an isolated and somewhat wide 
opening in the southern Safcpura range, to the Dakhun itself. 
This latter opening is commanded by a fine scarped and table- 

1 Indeed, when once Bengal was occupied and the mouths of the 
Ganges were reached, adventurous parties could, and did, go by sea to 
Arakan, Java, and Ceylon tLanka), 



topped hill, called As u‘garb., J crowned with a once extensive 
fort. It is 74 ot surprising that this plac> lias again and again 
lx>oti the object of attack by northern mniea seeking to reach 
the Dukhan from Delhi and Agra, It was taken by storm, on 
the last occasion, in the Maratha war (IS Id)). The Mughal 
Emperors in their endeavours to conquer the southern kingdoms 
by an advance from Ajmer and Agra had always to take account 
of this pass. 

The passage at tl te ©astern end is that now made use of by 
the railw ay from Allahabad to Jabalpur* 2 Indeed, the existence 
of the railway and other modern roads rather blinds the tourist 
of to-day to the real character of the Vividly an hill country as it 
must have been in old times, t Not many years ago/ writes 
Mr, (Sir 0.) Grant* 1 the passes which would now scarcely excite 
notice but for the boldness of their scenery were looked forward 
to days beforehand with dread by eartmeu, and most of the 
carriage of the country was effected by pack-bullocks. The 
valleys were sufficiently smooth and easy in lair weather, but a 
few hours’ rain would convert the track through them into a 
trough of deep Mack compost, in which every stop was a labour 
to the most lightly laden animal/ 1 

It may l>e worth while, in conclusion, to notice how the 
actual condition of the f Centra! Provinces 7 (immediately beyond 

1 See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed*), i. 8118. V good view of the 
fort k obtained by travellers on the Great Indian Peninsular Bail way 
from Bombay to Allahabad. 

* I venture to think that Lassen {1* 112, 2nd cd.) attaches too high 
importance to this east-end route wiien he calls it the 1 Hauptverhin- 
duugsstmyso ’ chief line of communication) between Hindustan and the 
I?akhan/ It never served to do more* in early times, than enable ua 
Aryan, or more probably semi- Aryan, royal family to establish a local lord- 
ship in the Upper Narbada Valley (Jabalpur and Garha-Handla). It 
seems also to have led only mto the valley, and not given access further 
south; at any rate* the Hal bay a kings whose dominion was early estab¬ 
lished in tiny region only extended their sway lo the districts of Ghattis- 
garh (Raipur and Biluspur) in the immediate vicinity* All history 
shows that, apart from the access to Western India by the Indus Valley 
route, it was the passes at the western end that can bo correctly de¬ 
scribed hy Lassen’s phrase as giving access from Hindustan (Le, Upper 
India), 

- Central Promnms Gazetteer t Introduction, p* xx. 
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Vmdliyai 4 bamer ? ) shows the effects, of the geographic:'! 
features 1 have sketched. The northern or Narbada Valley dis¬ 
tricts contain most of the Aryan or northern element* as might 
]>e expected ; not only because they are nearest the north* bat 
because the valley was from the earliest times more or leas open 
l'o approach by the western (Indus V alley) route, Here it was 
that one of the most ancient of the Aryan or quasi- Aryan 
(Rajput) ruler ship was established in the well-known dynasty 
of the Haihaya* whose first capital was at Maheswar. 1 After the 
progress of the Hindu Aryan tribes in Riijputana and Bnndel- 
Miami and M&Iwa, no doubt there would be more and more 
intercourse with the Narbada districts and Gujarat. But in 
reality it is known that the chief influx of Hindi-speaking 
people from the north of India only occurred within the Ittst 
three centuries (since the reign of Akbar), 2 And the establish¬ 
ment of Hindus with their Brahman priests has resulted in the 
gradual absorption of many of the earlier races. But 4 below the 
Ghat' the country is more Hr a vidian, including a Maratha ele¬ 
ment from the west, ami a Talugu and Uri va one from the east 
and south/ 1 

Another point deserves mention in connection with these 
Vindhyfcn ranges. Not only have the western and central 
hills served us safe retreats for the relics of tribes like the 

1 MaJisswar is now in the In dor State, Of, Central Provincm Ga- 
zchtwi\ Introduction, p* exxvi. *Ifc [the Narbada country] was ruled by 
chiefs called m usual ffcujput, hut those seem to have bt=en days in which 
Rajputs had not been fchor ughlv assimilated svifch the Hindu caete 
system 1 [will'di,1 may add, was hardly then in existence ; ‘ and it is quite 
conceivable that they may have reigned as a semi-foreign tribe directly 
over the aborigines without the intervention of any doss of Hindus/ 

*■ Central ProvinceB Gazetteer, Introduction, p. xv. The- gradual ate 
sorption of tlie population within the ranks of Hinduism was* as we shall 
afterwards see, begun very early by Brahman hermits* Hills and woods 
which completely stayed the* waves of tribal emigration or the advance of 
large, armies proved no obstacle to wandering hermits and those who 
sought the merits of ascetic life in the forest, 

r1 Vs a Matter of fact (Census of India t Parliamentary Blue Book, 1891, 
p* 156), the Hindi -speaking population is now 80 per cent.; the original 
Drayidiali-Goad element still a little over 9 per cent., while the Maruthc 
dement from the west represents 19 b per cent,, mid tiro Uriva from the 
cast, 6-;b> per cent. 



Kohjtlie Bill, the M&ria, and Kiirku, who havt not been assimi¬ 
lated with the general c Hindu * population, but the eastern ex¬ 
tremity (South-western Bengal and Orissa) has its special features. 
Here there is an extensive plateau-land in the province of 
Ohutiya-Nugpnr (corrupted intoChotu-Nfigpur) and the adjoining 
c Hill States.' In this we find the refuge-ground of interesting 
races. For the country is at once fertile within and inaccessible 
from without. 1 Accordingly we find examples of the so-called 
Kokin an tribal land-customs* as preserved by the S&ntM, Ho, 
Mifaida-) &c,., m well as the pr<\*M and other adin dfctedly Drayidian 
tribes. It was mainly owing to the local features of this region 
that these tribes were able to establish a permanent home, and 
to find land to cultivate, while they retained their own peculiar 
customs, safe from external attack. Hill ranges have often 
served as the refuge for ancient tribes ; but they afforded no 
faei 1 it! e s f or th e per manent local ion of agriott It ural vi 11 ages, 0 n 
the contrary, they often directly invited a nomadic life and 
subsistence by the chase ; and where cultivation was adopted m 
a necessity, it was carried on by n method of temporary clearing 
to be described presently. Tribes placed in these situations 
have ended by remaining, or perhaps becoming, quite nomadic 
and uncivilised, or else by descending into the plains* and more or 
lem completely losing their individuality in the mass of low-caste 
Hindu agileulturisfcs or farm-labourers. The districts of Ohatiyfi- 
Nligpur, on the other hand, though shut in by the hills, contain 
so much cirlturabU* land, that tribes finding a seeing home within 
their precincts were able to establish permanent cultivation, and 
so to develop their natural tendencies towards this fomi or that 
of village organisation. Tims we can observe in the plateau 
lands, relics of early agricultural customs which we should seek 
in vain in the forest-clad hills of the other Ymdhyan ranges, and 
these, under the circumstances* we may believe to bo really 

J 5 The central table-land on which the tribes rallied la admirably 
adapted for defence. The approaches to it are from the north, north¬ 
west. oast and south, and are exceedingly precipitous, the paths winding 
up defiles winch a handful of resolute nu n could hold against hosts of 
invaders,* i Dalton’s Ethnography of Bengal, Calcutta, 187*2, pp. 150-235), 
8ee also an interesting Article on * Chot a-Nagpur : its People and Be- 
sources ! in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April 1887. 
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ancient, since there was no external influence (at least till quite 
recent times) to destroy them. 

Itr is not, of course, claimed that geographical feat area ex¬ 
plain t everything; hill ranges which have proved harriers to the 
Aryan advance may not have always been equally impervious to 
other tribes coming, perhaps, from other quarters and moving 
very gradually, in small sections and under wholly different con¬ 
ditions. But the features above described had a very clear con¬ 
nection with the facts of the Aryan advance, the occupation of 
the Indus Valley, the early Aryan connection with Upper 
Western India by that route, and the subjugation of the Ganges 
Valley or Plain, as well as with the fact that no extensive Aryan 
move merit south of the Viodhyas took place. 

We cannot, however, derive any definite in Conn afcioii from 
such features when we try to account Per the drat origin of the 
ancient Bravidian races ; and how it is that we find people with 
more or less distinctively Dnmdiun elements in their language 
at once north and south of the VniJkyas, on the border of 
Biluchiat&m and through out the Madras territory! 

Section II.—Physical and Climatic Featches bearing on 
the Forms oe AgRiciiltueal Settlement 

(1) General Tiemu/h 

The great diversity in abundance of rainfall and general 
moisture which now exists must, at all times have been experi¬ 
enced in different parts of India, and the striking differences in 
soil, climate, aud vegetation which follow from these differences 
will naturally have Imtl a great deal to do with the permanent- 
location qf groups of settlers and their customs of land-holding. 

1 The question whence tbe Dra vidian races fiaxn| m m purely a matter 
of speculation that it would be altogether foreign to my purpose Lo touch 
on fcho subject. It may only be suggested that if they e ver came from 
the west, following the indication ivftarfied by Travklian elements in 
Diliichi^ttin, they would naturally have taken the Indus Talloy route and 
gone first to Western India and Southern India* where they would have 
multiplied and remained comparatively pure and tm mixed ; w hile those 
of the races who gradually extended to Upper India, would be largely 
influenced by the stream of Eolation mid Tibeto-lUn-rrmu races horn the 
north-east, to eay nothing of other possible northern tribes* 
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Such climatic variations are accompanied by differences m the 
crops which it is possible to rams, and in the soil of' treatment 
necessary to the proper utilisation of the soil, Different tribes 
may;also prefer different climates; and if they happen to have 
markedly diverse customs we may find peculiar tenures in one 
place wlncli do not occur in another. It has been observed in the 
Panjab that the location of Muhammadan village-conimunities 
usually follows the river lowlands, where cultivation is less 
troublesome, and a crop more secure, though the climate is less 
healthy. The Jats and hardier agricultural races, on the other 
hand, follow flic higher lands, where the soil is good but the 
labour of raising a full crop is more considerable ^ the climate, 
however, is drier and much healthier. The customs of these 
tillages are not, in fact, markedly different, Yet. if there had 
chanced to be some striking contrast, we should have had the 
spectacle of customs changing with the contour lures of the map. 
I cannot help thinking that it is the peculiarity of Indian climatic 
conditions that has prevented the early agricultural tribes from 
following certain methods of co-aration and other customs winch 
mmi to be always found among the early Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes of Europe. 

In Wales, for example, in a moist and cool climate, the ground 
is covered with short grass suitable at all times more or less 
for tribal gracing—and this we know to have been the principal 
resource ; t he tribes were more pastoral and predatory than agri¬ 
cultural- What land they actually wanted for the yield of 
bread-corn, they could easily reclaim every year by simply 
ploughing it up. Every tribesman liad eatfclo which he brought 
to the work; strips representing a days ploughing—or some 
similar area—were arranged ; anti the harvest was divided w ith 
reference to the number of strips which fell to each tribesman’s 
share. The Harvest over, the short grass and herbage would 
again take possession of the fields, and if the tribe moved its 
Home, or required new ploughland?, nothing would be easier 
than to settle on a new site for the purpose. 

Anything of the kind would be impossible under any of 
the ordinary climatic conditions of Indian provinces. Hence 
we never hear of tribal co-aratiou. Small holdings may be 
worked by people each of whom has only one bullock, so that 



they must combine forces. And in soma places local customs 
mill be found of gathering together a number .of ploughs to 
treat a large area, and giving a feast to all the helpers. 1 But 
that is not co-aration such as me see in ancient Europe, We 
have also instances of jointly-worked village-colon: m, where no 
permanent allotment of the fields was made, apparently for a long 
period : the village heads determined each year what land each 
co shaver should take in hand ; but that again is not co-aration. 

The feet is that no system of the kind would in most coses 
work In all the numerous places where dense forest lias to be 
contended with, the fields, once laboriously cleared, must be lepf 
clear; ov the work would be undone in a few weeks or months; a 

1 E.(f* the atari custom hi the Akofe district of Berdr (GamUecr t 
P* 

u It xti&f be not quite useless to explain to English readers that the 
w prk of clearing land and keeping it safe from the encroachment of the 
jungle h in many parts of India a task quite beyond the experiences o£ 
Jv.iropoan agriculture. The following passage, relating to the clearing of 
jungle country in the remotest parta of the Central Provinces (&a^iUer t 
IntroduotioTi, p. xxi), gives a graphic sketch of the ancient difficul¬ 
ties of * first clearing,’ Of course the nature of tM difficulty varies from 
Ustrict to district; in one place the contention is only with a hard soil, 
for which irrigation has to be laboriously provided i in another, it is with 
I'auk deeply-rooted grass of the Saccharutn and other species, which 
springs again if a vestige of root he left, and soon chokes the ground with 
groat tufts of loaves and tali flower-stalk twelve foot high; in another, 
it is deep-rooted jangle of Prcsopk and other dry species. Wherever 
there is * semi-tropical ’ forest anil undergrowth, as in the country 
described, the labour as well as the risk of fever, is great. The writer of 
the extract which follows speaks of the life of a settlor, oven in modem 
times, being 4 a constant battle against tigers and malaria.' 1 At present/ 
Ire says, * it is almost incredible how quickly the ground which the hand 
of inau has patiently gained, inch by inch, is swallowed up again by the 
jungle, when the pressure of regular occupation is for n moment inter- 
mitt rri, sir W. Sleenmu , writing in 1820, records bow a few days’ ill ] udgad 
steal on the port of a mere underling throw a Nourishing tract of country 
out of cultivation for years. . . - There had been a bad season, and yot tho 
collection of the revenue had been pressed on, in one of the wilder 
subdivisions of the Narsiughpur district, without allowance or con¬ 
sideration, by an over-zetdone collect or. The hill cultivators . . , 
deserted in a body; when better times came it was found impossible 
to repopulate the deserted villages, for they had been so grown over by 
jungle in a year or two, that the very village-sites needed clearing, and 
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nurl this not only invites the separate demarcation of Raids and 
develops the sense of a strong claim to what has been so 
labor ionsh won, tut it almost naturally produces a union of 
families in villages ; for people cling together when they not only 
need the help of one another in the fields, but when they are 
liable to be harassed by wild animals, and subject to much sick¬ 
ness—at least till a large open space has been cleared and good 
drinking-water obtained—and where the demons of the woods 
and the spirits of the solitudes have to be propitiated, beings 
who excite in the minds of the primitive tribes an amount of 
superstitions dread which it is hard for ns moderns to realise. 

In other places the village lands require irrigation of various 
kinds; this is obviously opposed to easily shifted cultivation; 
it also requires fixed fields and a determination of shares in the 
water. We shall afterwards notice that among the earliest 
allusions to agriculture in the Vedas we find the -water-course 
mentioned, and also the field measured with a reed and separated 
by a balk or lince from the neighbouring fields. 

In the dry plains of the .Punjab and the Ganges Doab, early 
culbivation was probably confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the rivers, where the soil was moist, and where welts, if used at all 
for watering the land, would have been, as they are now, mare 
pits in the soft soil. It must have been some time before the 
people learnt to cut canals inlaud from the rivers, or to sink 
deeper wells, and raise the water by some mechanical device. 
Here, then, we see no opportunities for co-aration and the 
indeterminate occupation, by- whole clans, of large areas of 
land. 

In the Hill Country and intra-montane valleys of the North 
Country, again, the nature of the soil would require the perma¬ 
nent terracing of the hillsides, the establishment of small irriga¬ 
tion works along the hillside—or else the permanent utilisation 
of all such level alluvial deposits as naturally become the sites of 
rice-fields. Or, again, just below the hills, wo find cultivation of;en 
carried on solely by aid of" occasionally flowing, or permanently 

tigers had so readily occupied the new coverts thus made for them that 
oven travellers shunned the country.’ This state of things would be 
reproduced even more easily in well-watered and tropical ports of tin, 
country, in East Bengal, Burma, Ac. 

e 3 
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flawing, streams, which are made, by very easy and primitive 
devices, to water the land. There is little opportunity for chang¬ 
ing the fields, which, moreover, are usually terraced or embanked 
with some labour. But the most serious and general obstacle 
to easily moved agricultural, settlement in the plains is the labour 
of clearing the soil already alluded to. Nothing suggests the 
open-field system of shifting settlements and the co-aration of 
the whole. 

To be sure, the extensive use of fallows is an early re&curce 
of primitive agriculture^ and in the drier climates lend is easily 
exhausted ; but here it will generally be found that each holding 
is large enough to include an area that is fallow while a small 
portion of it is under cultivation; they do not shift the entire 
village or the entire tribal group of cultivated holdings from one 
location to another. Temporary cultivation is practised on 
alluvial lands, which are unstable, and on certain soils where 
either there is only occasionally sufficient moisture or some local 
peculiarity. And this generally occurs where the herbaceous 
vegetation dries up after the rains and can be removed by 
burning. 

There is, however, one general method of temporary cultiva¬ 
tion which is still extensively practised in the remote districts 
and among the less advanced tribes. It is confined, however, 
to the forest-clad hill country in parts of the Eastern, Cen¬ 
tral, and Southern Provinces of India. It will be worth 
while to devote some attention to it, for it is connected with 
the customs of locating tribes and the allotment of territory ; 
and while, on the one hand, it seems to render the idea of fixed 
ownership of land more or less impossible, on the other hand it 
initiates various customs of united labour, of responsibility for 
keeping fire away from the clearings, and of the establishment 
of small family groups, ns well as larger cl am settlements, in their 
defi ned boundaries. 1711i m ately we see bow it gradually becomes 

modified into a permanent right in the soil. 

(2) Skiftiruj or Temporary llUl-mUivalion 

The essential element m the existence of bills with a con¬ 
venient slope and a sufficiently dense covering of vegetation to 
yield an amount of ash which will suitably manure the ground. 
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It involves alf40 th$ distribution of certain beats or areas which 
can be taken up in rotation ; and this gives the first idea of right 
over a considerable territory only a limited portion of which it 
under treatment at any one time. 1 The first point is, as I have 
said, to select out of the wooded urea the slopes that have a 
suitably thick clothing of vegetation and are sufficiently gentle. 
This latter is important, since if the slopes are too steep } ike 


monsoon 1 rain, descending on the surface bared of its tree- 


shelter, would erode the soil and wash away the seed. 

On the selected area, the working members of the families, 
armed with their heavy knives (of the type of the Burmese da), 
cut down all the smaller vegetation, bamboos, grass, and small 
trees, which are then gathered in heaps to dry in the sun j in 
some cases the larger trees are not cut, but ringed or e girdled' 
and left} to die standing. At the end of the hot season, raid just 
before the summer miuy-season begins, the dry material m set 
on fire; and when all is reduced to ashes, these are raked over 
the soft forest Jmmm soil, and seed (millet, hill-rice, and some¬ 
times cotton), being mixed with the ashes, is dibbled into the 


ground with a hoe- As soon as the rain falls the seed 


germinates, and the family labour after that consists in repeated 
weeding and in guarding against the attacks of wild animals.* 


1 This form of cultivation is known by various names. It is jftm in 
Bengal, kumri (or human) in South India, ya or (in the Hilla) taung-yd 
in Burma; in the Central Provinces and neighbourhood it is dmilya or 
dahy&t the enclosed cleared holds being called hcniar, It was known in 
the outer ranges of the Himalaya, within the last century or still more 
recent! under various local names, ctl, kortlU* &<}. It was by no moans 
unknown in Europe. In Styria it ia still practised under the name of 
1 BrnndwirthschafV The French * s art age T is, however, not, the same 
thing: that is a method of lightly burning over the soil to manure and 
improve it; it answers more to the rob cultivation of Western India, 
where the permanently cultivated rice fields are lightly covered, with 
leaves, bamboos, small branches, and burnt, partly for the sake of 

the ash manure* but still more, I am told, for the benefit to the surface- 
soil by the slight calcining action of the fire. There is an account of the 
lenmri cultivation on the West Coin in Bombay Gaze it ear, xv\ (part ii.), 
1SS, 189) and South Ktinam £>. M. L 209. 

- Which latter is sometimes a very formidable business. For 
example, in the Ocntnxl Provinces Gazetteer^ an account of the cultiva¬ 
tion as practised by the Balga tribe is given. There they seem to roly 
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WheitiES eroji is reaped, the soil may lie ponsidered sufficiently 
fetfiile for another year’s cultivation; but it is soon exhausted, 
and then a move has to be made to a greater or less distance 
nc cordiug to I rjeality. It' depeiids on tbe extent of siijtablo slopes 
with sufficiently dense vegetatioUj and the relative numbers of 
the tribes, whether the same place is returned to sifter many years 
( 20-40), or after the minimum number (5-7), in which a sufficient 
growth will cover the land and aflord material for the next 
burning. In scantily populated ranges, no care is taken ; and 
the tire applied to each cleared area is allowed to spread over the 
adjoining forest, many square miles being annually burned. But 
where t he area is more restricted, the 4 villages f have a well- 
understood system whereby the fire hem the prepared blocks 
must be prevented, by cleared lines. &c. 5 from spreading to 
neighbouring blocks; and a system of fines and compensations 
would be enforced in case of neglect. 

To m great extent the allot incut of these tribal areas is regu¬ 
lated by Nature. There may, or may not have been a conflict of 
interests and fighting before a peaceable location is effected ; but 
the natural barrier* of river, ridge, and valley appear usually to 
be followed m intimating the limits of clan-territory and its 
sub-divisions. 

It is extremely interesting to be able to trace the stages by 

on bn ruing the largo wood as wall os the smaller stuff; sufficient being 
cue * to caver pretty closely the whole of the area. ... In May and 
June, just before the getting in of the rains, the wood and the brush¬ 
wood m which it lias fallen h set fire tot and almost before the fire i $ out 
the Baigiis may be seen raking up the ashes and &pr< "ding hem over 
the surface of their field. This is done with a bundle of thorns or long 
bamboos, until there is a superstratum of about, an inch of ashes spread 
over the ground.* The grain sown consists of millets and Kodo 
Ittm jfjj.) and a poor hill rice. ‘When sown, tho field is fenced round 
very roughly and strongly ; si nail trees are felled bo as to fall one on to 
tho other; the inter Stic os are filled in with bamboo b, and the boughs are 
carefully interlaced so that the smallest kind of deer cannot effect an 
entrance . 1 Where bison or buffaloes are feared, which would burst 
through an ordinary fence, they bury a line of broad-blatled speara 
(ddrtsd) at about tho spot where the animals would land if they jumped 
the fence. Watching an opportunity, they frighten the wild cattle, in¬ 
ducing them to rush the fence, when some of them are shi es to he wounded 
and perhaps one o.r two killed; and the herd never visit the field again, 
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which thri nomad cultivation begins to cliange into permanent 
allotment of holdings and to the fixation of villages. Such a 
process Has been observed m parts of Burma, where the Karen 
population lias come to press on the land and ia an able or un¬ 
willing to move elsewhere. Tie rich soil at the bottom of the 
valleys first becomes permanently cultivated, and the slopes 
above, still cultivated by burning the vegetation, are nevertheless 
< 3 vided oat, and worked in a striot rotation, under severe penal- 
Lies, and well-enforced responsibility in the case of fire being 
allowed to spread to the areas not yet ready tor cultivation. 

Sir I). Brandis has given an interesting account of the Karen 
tribes in the hills between the Hifctang and Salween Rivers who 
had attained this stage of progress. ‘ These Karens/ he says, 

have two classes of cultivation : along the valleys and ravines 
are extensive gardens of betel-palms, with oranges and other 
fruit, trees carefully irrigated and admirably kept, These gardens 
are strictly private property; they are bought and sold, and on 
the-death of the proprietor are divided in equal shares among 
his children.' He then describes how on the drier slopes above. 

cutting is practised; but the limited area available and 
the necessity for carefully fostering the vegetable growth iJ which 
yields the ashes necessary for sowing the liill-ride rcuderg special 
arrangements necessary. And ho continues: £ The whole of the 
taufujyd grounds of one village are divided into a number of plots, 
each plot being owned by one of the proprietors of the village. 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated in 
different parts of the village area/ The boundaries of each 
village are most distinctly defined, and jealously guarded against 
encroachment. The boundaries of the plots also are defined. 

* These plots are sold and bought . . . and when tt proprietor dies 
his Immtji/a grounds, with his gardens, are divided in equal shaves 

4 Quoted at length in my Land System of British India , iii. 
ilOS IT. Sir D. Brandis was familiar with these tribes as Conservator 
of For eats, and again visited, them twenty years later, when he was 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. 

- The vegetation that spring?! up after a season of shifting cultivation 
L interesting botanic ally, and Is very different from the original forest. In 
the Karen Hills, the vegetation for burning is chiefly a tall reed'grass 
(Arando sp m ) interspersed with old gnarled trees, which are pollarded 
.so that the leaves and branches may be burned on fcho ground* 
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among Ms children,’ ... E I have here spoken of the people a? 
the proprietors of their kvwngya grounds. They claim, however, 
only a kind of imperfect proprietary right. They hold their 
plots as against each other, but they recognise that the State has 
a superior right in the land/ So far Sir ,D. Brandis: for my own 
part. I may suggest that this may he a relic of the feeling that, 
ns waste land belongs to the State, as of old it belonged vo the 
tribe indefinitely, so land which is yet, so to speak, in a stage 
between waste and cultivation, has not yet completely become 
private property. It will be observed, however, that the plots 
are rented, bought, and sold ; this implies that the State right is 
after all of a limited kind ; or more probably, perhaps, that the 
native mind does not regard the concurrent existence of two 
kinds of right as at all antagonistic* 

In some places we may observe the change which lias led 
tribes, without deserting the hill country, to take to the terraced 
cultivation which is so commonly observed in hill districts; in 
the Himalaya, for example/ There is usually some level ground 
at the bottom of the valleys, and perhaps some alluvial level area 
formed by the gradual accretion of mud and detritus from the 
mountain torrents; and this is suitable for rice-land. With this 
valuable area of permanent cultivation, the desire grows to re¬ 
main in the same vicinity; and so, gradually, the best spots on 
the slopes above are selected and terraced or banked up with 
the stones picked out of the fields; if rice can bo grown here, 
it is soon found possible to conduct the water of a hill rivulet to 
the spot by means of a contour channel along the hillside. 
These are sometimes contrived with considerable skill 

I do not know whether it should he considered a relic of 
the old forest-burning method of cultivation, or whether it is 
merely due to a prejudiced clinging to au early method of man¬ 
uring, that it is still a feature of the West Coast holdings, in 
Goorg, Kanara, &c. (and I lrnve noticed the name tiling m 
Oliutiya-Nhgpur on the east ride), that every cultivated farm 
holding has allotted to it a certain portion of grass and jungle 

1 I have been shown places in the Simla Hills and elsewhere where 
the peculiar vegetation of the slopes indicates that they had onee bean 
treated by the process of shifting cultivation perhaps no more than fifty 
or sixty years ago. 


land., not only to mipply grazing for cattle, but more especially 
to yield branches and stuff to burn on the rice fields. This is* 
irrespective of any general grazing area or forest that is avail- 
able in common. 

(B) Imtrmees where ViUa/je Grmp$ are not fmml 

The first case to be noticed is that of the British Himalayan 
districts. It is not difficult to understand that where there is 
only a limited area of flat land in a narrow valley, and occasional 
patches of good soil with not too steep a slope on the hillside, 
single homesteads, or very small groups of two or three families 
together* must take the place of the villages of the plains. The 
consequences of this from a tenure point of view are, perhaps, not 
immediately perceptible 5 but in reality there can hardly be any 
doubt that the peculiar natural dispositions of culturable soil 
and waste have had a great effect: ( 1 ) on the arrangements 
made when Rajput conquering chiefs assumed local dominion, 
and ( 2 ) on the modem system under our own Land-lie venue 
Settlements. But still more interesting ( 8 ) are some ancient 
customs still traceable, which largely depended on the physical 
conditions, but may also b> due to peculiarity of racial custom. 

It happened that the Katigra district became British ter¬ 
ritory (now under the Pan jab Government) in 1846. The 
K unman and Garhw&l districts, farther east, also euim under the 
North-West Provinces administration in 1815. And we have good 
information about both, especially In the interesting reports on 
K'fuigm, with its outlying dependencies, by Air. Barnes, and later 
by Mr. (now Sir James B.) Lyalh It will be necessary £0 pre¬ 
mise 1 that both these districts were probably inhabited from early 
times by people who belonged to the North “Eastern or Tibe to¬ 
il urman stock, races now much altered and blended with Hindus 
(Aryans), who came later. It must have been a comparatively 
easy task for a chief of superior race and with a small hardy 
troop of followers to establish a local ruterriiipin these hills; for 
the Isolated holdings Were too scattered to combine for defence, 
and the petty independent chiefs had no cohesion. We find 
the Rajput Rajas claiming all the land as conquerors. But 

3 Further detail wid be given In Chapter IV., dealing with Land 
Customs 
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they did not interfere much with these existing holdings, nor as 
a rule tax them exorbitantly for rout. The waste and the forest 
became the Bftj&ks; and, in fCangra at any rate, he enforced the 
claim strictly* The State officers soon arranged the scattered 
farms and hamlets into circles for rent-collecting and other 
Government purposes. 1 These circles afterwards were treated 
as 4 villages 5 when the districts cams under the British Revenue 
Settlement, 

In the KAngra Hills, separate homesteads are found (bh'k 9 
UlrM, hma') l or where it is possible small villages or hamlet s a re 
built together and called tjmm!. As all the waste and forest 
belonged to the Riga, the cultivators only claimed to have 
the customary use of the hillside and grass-land for grafting 
their cattle. But sometimes the waste and the cultivated fields 
wore so intermingled that the whole group together seemed to 
constitute some different form of 1 tillage 1 tenure* This, 
however, is not really the ease, ns Sir J. Lyall points out* 3 I 
have alluded to this detail, not that there is any necessity for 
explaining it, but because the remarks on the subject made in 
the Report were the occasion of introducing a vivid picture of 
the agricultural settlements in the hills, as they occur under the 
different conditions which the gentler slopes and occasional open 
valleys afford. This 1 cannot do better than quote:— 

A glance at the outward aspect of these mciusa 3 [writes Sir J* 
Lyall] will, 1 think, make it clear that this degree of difference of 
tenure in the waste has mainly arisen from physical causes. Take 
that a mauza in the irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level 
parts of tiro area, which can be conveniently flooded from the water- 
channels, form the hdr or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is 
too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the 
landholders are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high 
and dry ridgos or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, 
of small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives 
Qurld-bdm) ; the rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered 

1 Locally called in Krtngra frathi. huhiani, magdai, and by other 
names elsewhere, 

* Kdngm S. Jl (1874), § 17, pp. 14 IT* 

;l Mauza is the He venue'office term for a village as defined in a 
map; the term was doubtless purposely used in the Report because of 
the artificial nature of the groups adopted for Settlement purposes. 
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here and there in the har. Near bho houses are long strips of gras* 
like tillage green.% on which the cattle girasa in common, NVv, in 
a village of this kind it is evident that the idea of boundary in, the 
waste between family and family has not the chance of a rising. . ■ 
Next take a vnmxt. in a country whore there is no irrigation, but 
where the features of the landscape are bold—that is, where open 
arable slopes and plains alternate with steep tincultumble hills. 
Here the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the 
surface of the!' arable land, the fields of each family lying with few 
exceptions compactly round the houses of tire family. . . . The 
general grazing grounds are the lull sides which surround the amble 
land. Hero, again, there has been no opportunity for the growth of 
a feeling of bon net try between family and family in the waste m a 
whole. Thirdly* take a v\mr:a in an uiamgated country , . , 
composed of a mass of low steep hills intersected by hundreds of 
narrow valleys or ravines. . . ■ There is little pul tumble land) and 
what there is is scattered here and there along the tops of the ridges 
and edges of the ravines. CulWrable and unenlturable lamb are 
everywhere, intermixed in about the same proportion. « . - Eaih 
group of houses is surrounded by waste sprinkled with fields. Each 
family, as it hm grown from its ancestor the first settler, has brought 
under the plough all the culturable land within its reach, but has 
still within the orbits of its fields much waste enough, or ne arly 
enough for the requirements in the way of grazing. 1 

Here naturally nothing would tempt anyone else to make 
iiae of the included waste, and equalI v naturally in time if would 
become regarded as belonging to the group within whose c orbit 1 
it lies, though not actually its c property . 

These little groups of separate farms were all held from the 
Raja as superior landlord ; they had, as I have already stuck to 
he further organised in circles for rent-collecting purposes ; but 
the effect this produced on the soil interests cannot be classed 
under the head we are now considering. Similarly, the applica¬ 
tion of a particular Revenue system in modern days, arid the 

1 The length of Hie extract that would be necessary prevents my 
adding some Interesting remarks ip- 10) on the airuillnoae of the hamlets 
in narrow and malarious * irrigate! ’ rice valleys. 1 Not only in Kiingm but 
in Gmdaspur anti in other districts,' says the writer, 1 1 have noticed an 
extraordinary difference m the growth of families m irrigated and un- 
imgated estates. In one caao the pedigree table expands hardly at all; m 
thfi other it soon shows a list of descendants almost constituting a clan. 


i 
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ot' * estates, 1 which go to swell the total of villages in 
the official returns, h a purely artificial arrangement. 

It would be impassible to pass by the Valley of Kashmir, for 
which a Revenue Settlement has recently been made, and under 
which it is hoped an altogether new era of prosperity lutH dawned 
for the iong-suftVnng population, Mr. Walter Lawrence, who 
made this Settlement, has given us a charming account of the 
valley, 1 Tn the more completely mountain Country of Kashmir, 
in such localities as the Eishngatiga Vailey, and the hitIs on the 
confines of Hazara, as well as about Kishtwar, Badmwar, and on 
the borders of Charaba, all of which i myself have visited, the 
villages are formed of little groups of chalets wherever the site 
h sheltered and there is water and sufficient space for the houses. 
1 ho cultivation is on terraced fields forming separate holdings 
grouped together as far as circumstances permit, just as in Kulu 
or Ldiamba. In the * V alley itself, where there is more space, 
larger villages seem to be formed ; and in one case Mr, Lawrence 
speaks of a village with a normal population of 105 families, and 
t;ho uHual village menials and artisans appear ; indeed, the Mughal 
rulers seem to have introduced a village system. But I cannot 
find any trace of a community holding an area of land in common, 
even where the extent of country would permit such a. thing. No 
allusion occurs hi Mr. Lawrence's account to any tenures. L pre¬ 
sume that it was impossible to trace any early forms of land allot- 

1 The Valley of Kashmir by Walter Lawrence. Loudon ; llmny 
Lrowde, 1895. These hills and valleys seem to have been early inhabited 
hy Aryan clans who at that time could not have dev sloped caste and 
other later Hindu institutions. It seems also the Kugd or serpent- 
worshipping races were there also. It is remarkable that the Kashmir 
dialect more nearly resembles Sindh! (Lawrence, p. 454 j than other 
Prakrit derivations* And Sindh must have been originally occupied 
by Aryans in the same Stage of progress as those of Kashmir. After - 
wards Buddhism prevailed, and we have a long list of Hindu kings, 
who had, evidently, much communication with India, and became 
‘ regular Hindus as time went on. In the seventeenth century the 
Mnghals conquered the valley; and after them Pathfma and Sikhs exer- 
cisnd, in turn, a cruel rule* All rights have boon set at naught for 
generations past, until now when, thanks to the enlightenment of the 
Connell of Regency, a proper Settlement has been mode. Tho theory, I 
presume, still is that? tho State is the owner of the soil; but the peasantry 
will at least have a seeme hereditary possessory title. 
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nientj and that far generations past the Rajas 5 ownership, and 
the official oppression to which the people were accustomed, must 
have left at best only a certain hereditary occupancy as the 
ostensible tenure. Speaking of the villages in the Valley, Mr. 
Lawrence remarks that each house has some space around it: * in¬ 
stead of the ineffable dreary and unvillage-1 ike look of the Indian 
hamlet, we have in Kashmir the picturesque homesteads dotted 
about here and there. All have their little gardens and court¬ 
yards.' In this courtyard is the wooden granary, like a sentry- 
box ; and here, too, the women sit to husk rice and separate the 
maize from the cobs. 4 Most villages/ adds Mr, Lawrence> * have 
a delightful brook, on which is a qiiainfcJookiiig bathing-liouse, 
where the villager leisurely performs his ablutions. One of the 
prettiest objects in the village is the graveyard shaded by the 
Cdtis rnstmlu trees, and bright with iris —purple, white, and 
yellow—which the people plant over their departed relations/ 1 
The hill districts of Kumaox and GAB.tr wal lie more towards 
the centre of the outer Himalayan Range ; they show very much 
the same features as have been noticed in Kfuigm.* The f villages 7 
of the pin ins are replaced by * detached hamlets scattered along 
the sides and bases of the mountains wherever facilities for cul¬ 
tivation are afforded/ 3 I do not find any special form of land 
allotment noticed ; but the assumption of the soil ownership by 


1 Quoted from a paper in Journal of the Society of Arte, xliv, 492. 

- Reports on Kumaon and Garhwjil, by Traill and Ratten, collected 
in the Agra reprint (1851). There is also a ' Statistical Account of 
Knmuon ' in the Gazetteer, and much information for those who care to 
dig it out of tho bulky Report by Sir IL Ramsay on the Km ml,on 
Revised Settlement of 1873. Unfortunately, at the early date when 
the first Reports were written , it was not yet the fashion to inquire 
into the ancient customs in detail. Tho Reports arc also much spoiled by 
a feature which might seriously mislead an unwary reader. The Board 
of Revenue had prescribed by Circular Order a general mode of recording 
and describing village tenures under the usual terms tfammdftrl, Patti - 
Aim., and htuffieMni, about which we shall hear in the sequel, and 
which only suited tho villages of the plains. Accordingly, both Messrs. 
Traill and Ratten thought it necessary to attempt to use these official 
terms, and sometimes have to apologise for the hill-tenures, that really 
they mil not, as doubtless they ought, fit into the frames provided by tlie 
Board of Revenue I 

J Sketch cf K minion in the Collected Reports, p, 11. 
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the conquering Rajls tad to tin separate homesteads and email 
haitifete being regarded as 4 Crown ? tenancies ; and Just as in other 
Stav es, the rent collections were managed by forming 4 circles 1 of 
hamlets under officers locally known as Ramin and Thokdilr or 
£jiy&nau These agents, again, selected a headman (podhtin) In cac ti 
hamlet or group of hamlets to collect the rents of the individual 
farmers. Thus a more or less artificial appearance of i villages ? 
arose. Andin Rumaon, apparently much more generally than in 
Kangra, the Bajft made grants or assign m enta of his superior right 
in the land; and the resulting title was called that (or hot if the 
grant was for the support of the relatives of a soldier slain in 
battle). All sorts of persona, astrologers. Brahmans, courtiers, 
dependents, and even the royal cooks, got such grants. At first 
they were ’ freehold/ since the royal revenue due on them was 
either remitted or was taken by the grantee for the service on 
account of which the grant was made. In course of time the 
revenue remission was rescinded, but the f proprietary 3 title 
remained. The grantee ’ proprietor T was entitled to take into 
his pei'sonal possession, and true, one-third of the land. Here, 
again, was another source of artificial villages. For when 
the heirs of the grantees succeeded jointly, some semblance of 
a joint-village estate arose, and, under the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces Revenue system, the estates were treated as mama f or 
villages, and shown as such in the statistical returns. Not¬ 
withstanding these grants, however, a large proportion of the 
hamlets in JRmuao?q and especially in &arhwal, 1 remained a ; in¬ 
dependent groups of cultivators, and are only aggregated for 
administmtive purposes. 

In another widely different part of India—along the WE6T 
Coast— we have another instance of the absence of villages. 
This country comprises the districts of North Kanat% South 
Kunnra, and Malabar, lb may be described generally as con¬ 
sisting of a strip of uneven but fertile land between the sea 
and the Western Ghat mount a ins. Many spurs run down 
from the hills beyond, and the level country is constantly inter¬ 
sected by rivers and estuaries, and by ravines which widen 
towards the coast and are filled with rice cultivation; while 


1 S. R. GapMufii t in the Collected Reports, p. 129. 
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whole country ici stuped wi&li orchards and luxuriant palm* 
groves. 1 

In North KAjSara, as the country approaches the districts of 
Belgaum and BharwEii 1 , and above the Western Ghat or Salnyaclri 
Hills, soma thing like villages are formed, and there are some ap¬ 
pearances of a staff of village officers and menials In Kanara 
generally, the house of it cultivating family stands, separately, in 
the neighbourhood of the fields held by them. The single holding 
is "North Kanara is called stlud. The aggregates of the se hold¬ 
ings formed' for official md adimniatmtive purposes throughout 
Ka tiara appear to have been variously arranged at different 
periods, and especially by the Mysore Sultans or-other sovereigns 
who introduced the Perso-Arabic revenue terms. A small 
group of two or three holdings (having, I suppose, smite con¬ 
nection among them selves) is called mrappe,. which is a local 
form of the Arabic wuw(i y (H.) vruijrd. The more natural aggre¬ 
gate is called $mma } which also is a group of a few holdings. I 
think I am right in supposing that the gr&mti was the original 
subdivision of the nddm } of which we shall hear much in the 
sequel. Where there happens to be a somewhat larger aggregate 
of residences it is called mauje, which is the (A/) mmiza. Whether 
tins is regarded as distinct from the grama I am not informed. 
For admimetrative purposes several (5 or 6) grama arc again 

aggregated hito a mfijjjnm. 2 

Tiie houses are mostly built of latent©, which is a material 
locally abundant, soft when first cut, but hardening on exposure 
to the weather. Or els© latent© pillars are built, and the walls 
are of mud, A large proportion of the onlinary peasant houses 
are thatched; but that, is not from poverty, but from the ancient 
custom which confined the use of tiles to temples and the houses 
of the Brahmans mid the ruling clashes. 


3 North Kfuaara is under the Bombay Government, and is described 
in the Bombay Gazetteer f xv. 411 45. South Xunara is in Madras; 
there Is a pleasing account of the country in the South Ka^ara i>. 4f. 
i. B, 

™ Bombay Gazetteer t xv. 412. The old Mysore Government made Use of 
a larger aggregate, called hobali* I understand that this is now disused. 
Of, South Kdnaru 1)< M. ii. 6. I presume that the figures at p. 8 refer 
to the population in a mftgaw. 





The system of land “holding here, which depends on the past 
history of the country, has no reference to village aggregates 
whatever; and we shall hereafter see that the warg> or superior 
holding, often consists of several plots which are not necessarily 
in the same m-iujam even. 

In Malabar the general facts" are similar. Here, among the 
upper classes of landholders^the single house is often a hand- 
sm ae structure standing in the midst of a square enclosed orchard, 
approached by a castellated gateway, and solidly built. It con¬ 
tains several connected families, for the joint-family idea is strong 
among them, 1 Here also we have the grouping of a number 
of holdings into grama, t(rm> &e,, and these again, for adminis¬ 
trative purposes, into a/mishtim (tt/rMhowi of the books)- 2 

More will appear on this subject when we speak of the land¬ 
holding customs; and we shall then see how far the state of things 
depends on Dravidi&n' custom, modi lied by caste and the Hindu 
law; but it is clear that the isolation of the holdings is in the 
first, instance caused .by the physical features of the country— 
the broken ground, the frequent ravines and valleys, at the 
bottom of which the rice lands lie. , It is interesting to observe 
that in the fourteenth century Ibn-Batuta noticed these 
features: he says that the whole coast-line afforded one loug 
journey under trees, and that the people had all of them separate 
houses in the midst of their land. 3 

One more example of (lit; absence of village aggregates, and 
that entirely due to physical circumstances, may be taken from 
the South Panjab— a country presenting about as complete a 

5 I,c. among Niiyar and ^Brahman families, Logan, Mulahar D, M> 
L 89, 181, 188, loB. Tlio feeling for separate households is shown by 
the numerous words in Malayftlam for houses of different kinds; the 
cottage, the ordinary house, tile mansion, the menial's hot, the Baja's 
palace, the chief’s house * &£>-, are all distinguished. 

- The aggregate known as drawls of a differed character ; It was an 
f!?xrl y aggregation made solely for military purposes, each group having to 
provide so nrnny soldiers. 

:J Quoted D. ' M. Malabftfo L £6, where there is also a pleasing 
account of the arrangements of a higher caste dwelling in the midst 
of its orchard and surrounded with a high hank of earth and an inter¬ 
laced hedge. It is too long to quote, and would Le spoiled by condensa¬ 
tion, 
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contract to that last described ai can well be imagined, In 1 be 
districts below Malta a, and part of Hem Ghibu KhfljfcL the 
comity. itf so raml^sa that anything like permanent cultivation 
is only possible either along the banks of a river, or by aid of 
small canal cats taken off from the river, or by the aid of walls, 
which again can only be sunk up to a certain distance, inland— 
•i-v- away from the river. The 4 well 7 (i.e, the area protected, 
or at least partly watered, by the well) becomes the unit of pro¬ 
perty throughout the tract that lie a next beyond the river- 
moistened belt. Thha, in the Multan district, Mr, Hoe 
writes; 1 4 In the tracts near the rivers, fcho lands generally 
belong to Jat tribes, and here we Hud regular village com¬ 
munities, . . . Away from the rivers the villages are generally 
merely a collection of 4 wells * which have been sunk h\ the 
neighbourhood of a canal, or in more favourable spots in the 
high land. In these there never has been any community of 
interest; in very many cases there is not even a common village- 
site: each settler has obtained Ids grant direct from the State, 
sunk his well, and erected his homestead upon It* Under our 
Settlements, the waste land between t hese wells has been recorded, 
as a matter of course, sh&mlai-dih (common of the village); 
but. originally the well-owners had no claim to it whatever*' 

( 4 ) Fhymaf Feature iyjj$eh invite Village Formutim 

Having described some of the physical causes which tend to 
prevent l,he formation of villages, there remain to be noticed, on 
the other hand, those features of Indian climate and physical 
condition which would have directly encouraged the aggregation 
of groups of cultivators, even if tribal ties or a strong sense of 
futility life had not already predisposed them to settle together. 
These causes have, in fact, operated universally, and arc suffi¬ 
ciently obvious when stated ; they are calculated, however, to 
invite aggregation of some kind, but do not go further in 
producing any particular form of that aggregation. Wherever 
they have operated, ’ villages ' are a feature cm the map, irre¬ 
spective. of the internal structure of the groups, whether m 
aggregates of independent households or as co-sharing bodies, 

1 N* 11 Midtfm (1388), chap, ii j f>& It m jiist the same in parts of 
Dern Ghtissi Khan, Fryer's 8* Ii* 1874, § l 2X6. 

F 





1 need hardly repeat what: has been mid about the difficulty of 
first clearing thcjimgli^clad, black-soiled districts of many of the 
central and southern parts of India, or. in the dense forests of 
the eastern districts. No single family could settle alone. A 
fair-sized clearing must he made as soou as possible, for the sake 
of health; and the need of co-operation ior defence against wild 
animals injurious to crops and even to human life, for carrying 
out the cottage-building, tank-digging > forest-clearing, and other 
initial works, is obvious. 

Even in dry open districts the help of a number-of hands 
would bo needed before cultivation could be fairly started. 

In very dry countries, where cultivation is impossible unless 
a well or canal-cut can be provided, cure urns Lances may, as we 
hay© seen, tend to the establishment of'Separate far ms or land- 
holdings with reference to the well or other irrigation source; 
there may also be conditions which admit of cultivating groups, 
but at the same time limit their size. In the Banntt and other 
frontier districts of the Punjab, whom there are low hills furrowed 
by many torrent beds which -for the most part have water only 
during the short, rainy season, there are well-established cus¬ 
toms of sharing the water, by means of a system of channels and 
temporary dams, whereby the water is led on to certain groups 
of terraced fields. The customary rules provide 1 that each dam 
must be removed after a certain number of hours ;.or that it can 
only be raised to a certain height, so that when the flood reaches 
that level the surplus water may pass on to the fields of another 
right-holder. The point here is, that the size of the* village ma y 
be largely determined by the number of flelds which tlie available 
water-supply will reach. In the same way, wherever there arc 
but limited * tanks 7 for irrigation {v,q, Ajmer and Central India), 
the size of the cultivating group mast natural!v regulate itself 
accordingly. 3 

1 The word ‘ tank 1 is said to be of Marathi or GhjatiUi origin. 
Wilson's Ghmanj ghras tfnikefl (M.) and tftnkh (Gu.); it has no refer 
ence to nnr English word of the m form. The irrigation dank is 
sometimes a de pression In the soil, or the head of a valley dammed up 
artificially, and so situated as to collect the rain rmuring off the high 
laud all round. Some 1 tanks 1 are vast sheets of water never completely 
dry. 


*?»■ 
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'efenc? ^gainst- enetntes is another obvious reason for aggre¬ 
gation, In unsettled timo^ cultivation is hardly possible except 
within reach of some chiefs fortress 1 or other place of refuge; 
and in those provinces where the open level country has allowed 
of " village ? settlements, the families keep together for mutual 
help. Bach group has to be prepared to defend itself against 
sudden attack. Accordingly, in many parts of India the village 
dwelling-place has been built with mud walls and stout gates, 
within which the cattle may be secured and the cultivators find 
refuge against a foray ? In later times, too, oppressive revenue 
officers had otter, to be resisted. 

This allusion to the dwelling site of the village reminds me 
that, though the aggregation of houses in the centre of the hold¬ 
ings is a very common feature, it is by no means universal. 
This difference often depends on physical conditions ; but in for¬ 
mer times it must have depended also on the state of the country 
as regards peace: homesteads or small Hamlets scattered about 
tie village area would have to be abandoned (and were so fre¬ 
quently) during the wars and \ nvasiom that so constantly occurred. 
It is merit, ion id in one of the Lahore Settlement Reports that 
the villagers used to come and ask the Government Settlement 
Superintendent for permission to have their homestead outside t he 
regular village site, as if this were an exceptional -measure which 
formerly would have been dangerous. 3 

This maj be a convenient opportunity to puss in review 
the several provinces, as -regards the form of village residences, 
whether they are compact groups of houses (either walled and 


1 We shall meet with an example of this in the hilly table-land of the 
Dahlian districts. 

’ Grant Duff mentions that ESivtVjt, the lhunder of the Marti thu rule, 
fearing to encourage *tho villose and district authorities to resist his 
government os they frequently did that of Bljapur,* - . . ' d^^troyed all 
village walls^ and allowed no fortification in his territory that was not 
occupied by his own trooped -j&s Ur if of ih& Mulirntta^ i. 197. 

" Possibly, however, the application was made because the petitioner 
expected to be allowed a sufficient area for his house, to bo made free of 
revenue; this he could have got in the ahtidl or central site, the area of 
which is, in the Panjabi always unassessed, but be might not bo able to 
secure a remission on part of his fields. 
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gated or opon), or whether small groups of houses (hamlets) are 
the prevalent form. 

In the Habeas Manuals I have not found any general 
account of the subject, although it is evident that,'putting aside 
the special conditions of the west coast districts, the plain 
country in general appears to present simRrp r characteristics. 
So much I gather, that the flat-roofed houses characteristic of 
the Dakhan are notin use, but that mud-built cottages thatched 
with palmyra palm (iDrassws $p.) are common.' It seems also 
to he a general feature, and one apparently derived from the 
original Dravidian village customs, that each house had Its 
* croft,' or garden and yard, and that the menials of the village 
were aggregated in a sort of suburb just outside the 

village, 1 * Madras villages iri general (I gat he t fmm various 
scattered indications) are compact groups, and* as usual in 
Dmvidion countries, the whole social organisation is complete— 
the hereditary headman with his f;frq$tMo hereditary holding of 
land, the village accountant, and the regular stall of village 
artisans and menials paid by grain fees as we have already 
policed. 3 

As to Bombay, I have not yet seen a general account of the 
Dakhan, 3 * but from scattered notices in the district reports, 1 
gather that the villages are general 7 y compact, and that flat- 
roofed houses are common, the poorest sort of huts being 
thatchod. The general use of sun-dried bricks or of mud walls 
compacted together, or of burnt brick with umd cement, not 
only in this part of the country but in India generally; is 
not only to be ascribed to its cheapness. Thefo da mo doubt 
that thick mud walls are much cooler than brick. The cir¬ 
cumstances of life in the Dakhan districts seam to make 
compact villages necessary. It would appear that at one time 
families of superior race had established their j lordship oyer 
the villages, and they probably held control from the gatPi, 
or Darts, built on the eminences with which the irregular table* 


1 Mtwleane^ Manual, L 100 ; God'ivari D. M. p. 87, 

4 Antfy pp* 1th 17. 

3 Vol. 1. of the Gazetteer, which may be expected k> contain a general 

sketch of the physical features, population, and social conditions of the 

Dakhan districts, has not yet appeared. * ^ 
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abounds; as such 'barons’ would have constant fends 
among themselves, compact villager would be a nOOjftStflttxr+ni* t'£k?fL 
'otecfcion . 1 2 

In the richer districts of Gujarat—a province which has 
often and not unjustly been described as the Garden of India— 
the villages seem well to do, and furnish an excellent specimen 
of what village-building can attain to. The account deserves to 
be quoted: * 


Tlie whole population . . , {a practice which doubtless dates 
from old times of insecurity) live together in the village itself, which 
is .generally situated near the centre of the area. " There are some* 
times hamlets subsidiary to large villages. . , . The village, con¬ 
taining from 100 or lens to 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, is always 
built beside a tank or large embanked pond shaded by noble trees, 
among which is the temple of the local god. On one side of the 
tank, and in front ot the village, is an open space where the cattle 
assemble to be watered morning and evening ; and here is usually a 
deep-chambered well with a long Might of stone steps leading to the 
water. * . , Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stein 
of an uged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the hnqqa and 
talk over their simple topics. The village itself is occasionally sur¬ 
rounded by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus 
hedge (Qpvntia sp .), and even this defence is now often wanting. 
At the entrance are the huts of the sweepers, one of whose duties is 
to guide travellers ; and on the outskirts of the village live, each in 
their separate quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. 
Their huts are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increas¬ 
ingly so of late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built 
of unbaked brick and tile* In the middle of the village live the . . , 
owners and cultivators of the lands. Their houses, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs, are usually built two and even three stories 
high, round courtyards opening with a gate into the street. . . - 
Often three or more houses have one yard in common. They front 
on the court, and the doors, windows, and balconies are generally 
ornamented with the delicate wood-carving for which Gujarat is 
famous. The sides or ends towards the street present a blank wall 
often covered with stucco and adorned with frescoes, barbarous, 
indeed, in design, but brilliantly coloured and not wanting in spirit* 


1 Compare the note on Nasik District, Bombay Gazetteer, xvj, 27, 
and for Ahmndnagar District, xvil. 48, 

2 Bombay Gazetteer i iv. 45, 46, 





Tills represents the type of Tillage in a rich country, and is 
above the general standard* In the Bharuch district, also in 
Gujarat, the absence of the jfet-roofed house is noticed. The 
(iuzetieev describes how the villages are surrounded by trees 
•* Occupying a perfectly level conn try, these clumps of trees, at 
an average distance of about three miles apart, indicate the site 
of these scattered communities, each having its proportion of 
wells and tanks. 1 1 An average would give 134 houses and 501) 
inhabitants to each village in the district. Formerly, it is 
added, 4 many ol the villages were surrounded by walls of 
mud or of burnt bricks as a shelter against, the attacks of free- 
hootets, 1 but now only traces of such defences remain, 

As a. specimen of one of the coast districts I may lake 
Hnfcuagirl, Hero villages seem to be compact, built in stieets 
(paved roadways made with blocks of lateriteare in use). All 
are shaded with belts of cocoa-nut plantation* As usual in 
Dravidmn countries, the low-caste people m e kept in an adjacent, 
but distinct, suburb. On the whole, it would appear that villages 
containing 200 to 1,000 inhabitants are the comniooest.- 

Ho general account of village is given in the Cebtiul 
Proving Kb, except that of the total number, more than half ate 
aggregates of houses not exceeding 200 inhabitants, and mmj 
more do not go beyond 500* The province is made up of 
districts variously situated as regards their physical eon lit ions. 
But in general compact villages seem to be the rule, and in many, 
the family garhl or residence of the .PtUel is more or less con¬ 
spicuous iti the middle. 

For tlie North-West Provinces there are more abundant 
materials* Compact, occasionally very large* villages are found, 
but sometimes the tendency is to a n umber of hamlets scattered 
about through the urea of the * village. 1 This depends partly 
on the nature of the soil, partly on other causes. In some 
poses it marts the gradual expansion and fission of the family 
groups; some branch of a large family will arrange to Hart 
a new hamlet (mfljm, &c.), 3 which will in time become an 

1 Bumhiiy Gazetteer il. 380* ’ J‘oId. x. 130, 

& Majrd is the Hindi form of the Arabict maapl. which mean § a plot of 
laud prepared for Bowing, 
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independent village, For example, in Banda, one of the south¬ 
east districts of the North-West Provinces, towards the Vmdhva 
co mi try ? I find the Settlement Officer remarking that 1 where 
the bulk of the soil is of naturally rich quality, large villages 
are the rule, and the population is found collect ed in a single 
site/ He adds, that in the Banda pargaka there are as many as 
eight large villages each with a population exceeding 2,000, 
Six of these, on rich black soil (locally known as mlr), have only 
one inhabited site ; while in the two remaining villages, in 
which there is "much light and broken soil,’ there are, 
besides the chief centres, five additional hamlets in each. In 
one case (Khaptiha, in the Pail fan ptm/ana) there is a single 
village of fifteen square miles, with a population of 3,787 
crowded into one central residence; while in a, neighbouring 
estate, a much smaller population is fou ud to have established 
nine villages and hamlets scattered over the area of the 
community. In the broken country adjoining the hills, i the 
substitution of small hamlets for the single large village-site 
shows its fullest development/ 1 The need of manure, and 
th<> desirability of being near the fields to keep watch against 
animals, also affects the multiplication of hamlets* 

In the Oui>H Gazetteer (to take a very differently situated 
country) I find it noticed that { the village in Qudh is not a 
angle collection of houses. . , . The number of hamlets in any 
particular village varies with its area and the convenience its 
lands oiler for building, from only one to sometimes as many as 
fifty [houses], - ■ . The people are nowhere drawn together by 
the more complex wants of the civilisation with which we are 
familiar. Their simple huts can be run up in a few weeks on 
any spot which is sufficiently elevated above the rain floods, and 
their almost only object is to he as near as possible to the fields 
they cultivate. A new settler, especially if he be of high caste 
and rents a considerable tenement, will generally prefer to build 
a detached house close to his own fields. In the course of time 
his children and grandchildren will relieve the overcrowded 

1 S, it. BdvtUl {Mr. CndoH’s), Ifi&l, p> SO. Other largo tribal areas 
of this ki nd will bo described in Chapter YL It is not often, in such cases, 
that the inhabitants are collected in one village-residence. 
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house by adding booses of their own, and those, with the hovels 
of the low-O&ste attendants, the emulr and the slave-ploughmen, 
will form a hamlet which, if 1 of sufficient size, may eventually 
attract a blacksmith, a carpenter, a washerman, or a barlow * 1 

When we read in Sleemans Journey of the Qudh (Native) 
Government officials collecting revenue with the aid of troops 
and siege guns, this refers rather to the necessity of putting 
pressure on the Taluqdar and other landlords in their curious 
forts or fortresses, which were often hemmed in with dense 
quick hedges of thorny bamboo, than to the villages of the 
peasantry. 

In the FanjIb, the varieties of climate and local situation 
produce corresponding differences in the villages and house¬ 
building. The mountain districts, like Kulfi and Kangra, have 
their own styles of building, not at all unlike those seen in 
Switzerland. Wood and stone are the universally employed 
materials, and the roofs are covered with split slabs of wood, or, 
if available, great rough-hewn slates. In the plain districts 
compact villages, sometimes large, are the rule. But there are 
parts where the growth of the families has resulted in the es¬ 
tablishment of several subsidiary hamlets. This in noticeable 
in the districts across the Sutlej and in the south-east. Every¬ 
where the villages are flat-roofed, and built of mud bricks $ often 
they are walled and gated, or otherwise arranged, so as to be 
defensible at least against cattle-thieves. One feature deserves 
mention, which is seen even in the level country. The village 
appears raised up on an eminence, which gradually forms m this 
way: the earth for the walls, both of the village and the cottages, 
is obtained by digging out one or more ponds or tanks, which will 
become filled with rain water, or possibly a spring may be 
Started. These ponds will be the drinking-place for the cattle, 
and here, too, the buffaloes wallow in the hot season. They 
become gradually deepened as more clay is required and is 
dug out. As mud- 3 10uses gradually fall down by age or during 
the heavy rains, ancl are frequently renewed, there is a perpetual 
tendency for the boose-sites to rise m level. An old-established 
village will thus be considerably raised, and the site must be- 


1 Ottdh Gazetteer > vol. t. Introduction, p. xiv. 
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corner higher arid higher in the course of years, independently of 
the fact that, for obvious masons, the highest ground available 
was probably selected to begin with. 1 It is very common to find 
the headmen, and others of note, having better-built brick 
houses, for which they have acquired the best situations. Th0re 
are many local accounts of villages in districts, which it 
would .rot be possible to quote without too great a sacrifice of 
Spaced 

T may notice, in concluding the subject, some general statistics 
which appear from the Indian Census of 1891, The difficulty 
of fixing on anything like a unit for a 4 village > in Some districts, 
and the fact that some enumerators may ha ve taken the adminis- 
tralive aggregate or circle, and others the single homestead as 
the unit 7 must of course vitiate the results to some extant; but 
making due allowance for this, it appears that out of a total of 

1 In the Karnut S.M, (1882), Mr. Ifobetson remark a fp. ISO) ; 1 When 
a new village is founded, the first thing done is to dig out tanks to hold 
rain-water for cattle, washing, &G< The village is built on the spoil; and, 
as in course of time old houses fall down and m w ones are built, the 
village is raised higher above the surrounding plain, in some of the old 
Nard&k villages as much as 150 nr 200 feet. The space immediately 
around the village is called goira : here the cattle stand to be milked, 
weavers train their warp, fuel is stacked, dunghills made, ropes twisted, 
sugar-presses erected, and all the operations conducted for which free 
space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by a mud wall 
and a ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered by gates often 
of brick and containing side rooms in which the gossips ait when it grows 
hot under the huge bar Or japed tree (.Ficits $p*) which generally stands 
outside. Main streets ((fall) run through from one gate to another, and 
in Rajput or other villages whore the women aro strictly secluded 
numerous blind alloys lead from them, each being occupied by the house 
of near relatives.’ Tins is m the Sonth-e astern Pan jab, but is quoted as a 
good account of the form of Ponjtib villages in general; details naturally 
vary in different parts. 

H See, for example, Lahore S, JL (Saunders), § 208; Huehyarpur 
Sf, JR, {Montgomery), § 48 ; S‘UtlI{ct G<L%6ti&e r, p. 38 ; IP Pindi Gazetteer , 
pp. 5.1-52; Firozpur Gazetteer, p, 38. In Pursers Montgomery S t Z?. 
pp. 52, 53, there is a very pleasing account of the villages and types of 
house. As to frontier villages, aggregation depends on the peculiar 
tribal customs afterwards described. In the Bmum 8. E. pp. t>Q IT, aro 
some particulars, but no direct notice of the point under immediate con¬ 
sideration—-the aggregation of residences. In Peshawar, the villages are 
compact, sometimes furnished with towers of tefhga (Captain Halting^ 
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ise upon 714,000 villages, nearly 223,000 contain a popula¬ 
tion of 200 and otfety while about 343,000 have under 200. 
Those exceeding 500 are, in round numbers, 98.0003 

9 base notes on the physical conditions may lie concluded with 
a brief remark on the origin of the vernacular words for £ village/ 
1 do not know of one that has direct reference to the grouping 
or aggregation of lantL The Sanskrit grfirnm may originally 
have had reference to a tribal grouping of a limited number of 
families, m the dictionary gives c clan/ * cominimity ' or 1 host, 

1 aggregate/ as among the meanings. 2 But in the Ye da the 
word seems chiefly to indicate the sort of fort or protected resi¬ 
dence site Into which the cattle could be driven at night or to 
escape attack/ The Hindi (jdmv, gwm y &c. (Panjabi qranw, 
(flmn, ic .) arc dialectic forms of gr&ma, The Arabic ttiau&a*, 
adopted into general revenue language more or less all over 
India, is derived in Johnson's Dictionary from the form tmmi\ 
with the meaning of c founding/ ^ laying down/ The Persian 
dih is not explained. On the Paojftb frontier the village is 
often called khel, which h simply a subsection of a clan and 
the considerable area of land allotted to it I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge of the southern dialects, but on the 
west coast tarn has only the meaning of £ foundation/ * quarter/ 
f street/ and not anything to do with the aggregate of lands. 
The common Dra vidian word for village is Pr 7 which enters into 
so many names, as Nellore (NaMr), Vellore (Ve 1-fir) } Tanjove 
(Tanju[VJur), to say nothing of Indore (IntUur), Gwalior (Gwali- 


B. R, p. *20). Ill parte nl I>era Ismail Kbim, aggregate sites a^aiu, 
appear for the reasons given (Tuaker'9 8, R. § 18)* For the South- 
eastern Panjabi eee Parser and F&nshawe’s account o£ the large villages 
of Bohlak (average 2,044acres with 1,076 persons), 8* R.> pp. 9, 10 ; and 
some curious particulars in Charming* s Gurgaon S* It (1882), § 70, p. 69, 

1 Census Report (Parliamentary Blue Bonk), 48, The large number 
of villages with small populations is increased by the inclusion of era ail 
groups in the hills, do. Ifr, Baines remarks that the landlord system of 
Bengal has tended to break up villages and settle the tenants on their 
holdings; and ako that* Ho and property being generally secure, there it? 
a tendency to form small groups of houses or* the spot, otherwise tho 
holders would have to go far from home to reach their holdings, 

'* Vide M action ell, Sanskrit Dir Hu narp, $,v, ffrdma. 

See Zimmer, p. M2, as to tho Vedtc grmm or nrjuna. 
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Th,e terms upagrmmm it ml knppaw., in 
hamlets or offshoots of villages, dual and 


1 Vr probably referred to a fortified place or even town; in dead, the 
origin ol the word may have gone bach to the early time when eoiuo 
place of refuge would have been the natural centre of each 4 village ' 
group. However that may be, we find ipiito a group of compound words 
indicating village features, such, e.g n as Urda[(wara (Karri.), the village - 
servants ; Orkiivaliga (Kara.), the village-watchman ; Umv : erit tit (Tel), 
UrJcola (Earn.), the village-tank ; Unrumii/am (Tamil), freehands for re- 
immcration of the village-servants, fjrugmida (Kara*), the village head¬ 
man. 
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CHAPTER III 

ethnographical considerations 

Tf 3 as W 0 have reason to believe, the agricultural settlement of 
India began, not with the Aryan, but with pre-existing races; 
and if, further, we find that the Aryans, and also the Jafc, Gujar, 
and other immigrant tribes produced the joint or landlord form 
of village as the result of their domination or cor^piest—Bmce 
these villages occur chiefly in the countries subject to that con- 
quest—it becomes important to make a general su rvey of the 
provinces, and take note of the chief elements which are found 
in the population of each. We shall observe in each a pre-Aryan, 
or at least a non-Aryan element, a mixed race, and an upper 
class of purer Aryan caste, which, together with some families 
of later origin, represents the dominant or ruling race ♦ 

A very brief examination of the subject will be sufficient; 
we shall not only confine ourselves to what has some bearing on 
la ml-holding and the agricultural population, but we shall also 
avoid all uncertain ethnological questions. These latter are m 
numerous in India that a prejudice may arise against any kind 
of ethnographic survey as affording hut a doubtful basis for 
reasonable conclusions. But though such a suspicion may 
justly exist, it is possible to let it go too far, and land ns in 
the error of supposing that nothing is really known about the 
origin of the people at all. There are certain well-asc ortained 
facts of Indian ethnography, and there are inferences to be 
justly drawn from them ; and it would be as wrong on the one 
hand to ignore either, as it would be to build up an argument on 
the more speculative elements. 

There is no reasonable doubt, in the first place, about the 
main ethnical elements with which we are here concerned . 1 The 

1 And thus, if primitive communal owners! ii]> of land hi r. fact, we 
have a number of distinct fields of observation, in one or more of which 
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long-continued fusion of races which has been going on for many 
centuries has naturally resulted in obscuring the origin of many 
castes or tribes, and has left it doubtful at the present day 
whether any particular people or tribe should be assigned to 
one ethnic group or the other; nevertheless, the existence of 
certain distinct groups cannot be questioned. Thus, beginning 
with the north-east, Assam was certainly peopled by races con¬ 
veniently described m Tibkto-Blhman. Similar tribes to some 
extent occupied the north-east parts of Bengal; and they ad¬ 
vanced along the outer ranges of the Himalayan Mountains and 
furnished the basis of the more or less mixed * castes 1 which 
form the cultivating population of the bill districts as far at 
least as Kashmir. There is equally no doubt that another 
people, coming from the same quarter, and conveniently distin¬ 
guished as Kolahan, were once numerous at the eastern end of 
India. Nor is it of importance for our purpose whether the 
name is a good one, and whether these people are of an entirely 
separate stock. It is, at any rate, convenient to separate them, 
for we have something of interest to learn from the Santa! 
people and from the Ho and Munda tribes surviving in Okutiya- 
NfLgpuT, where they are found actually alongside of Dra vidian 
Then, again, we have the often almost unmixed and 


races/ 


widely spread Draviuiax population of the South. It is, no 
doubt, a difficult problem to account lor the existence of Dra- 
vidian elements in Upper India before the Aryans came ; but that 
does not in the least affect the observations we are able to make 
oil tribes admittedly of this group, in their present location, 
whether nearly pure as in the South, or more mixed in the 
Dakhan and Central India. Then we have the Arya^t popula¬ 
tion, and with it many mixed races or castes claiming Aryan 
origin. Lastly, we have the J&t, Gujar, and other races who 
followed their steps, but only to a limited distance beyond 


we ought to find at least traces of such a system. If we find it neither 
among Tibeto Barmane, Ivolfiriam, Bravidiane, nor Aryans, the belief 
must be held to bo more than ever doubtful as far as India is concerned. 

1 The distinction is also evident in the Central Provinces, where wo 
have the meeting ground of the Aryan introduced into the northern part, the 
Gond or Dravidian element, and also the Kolaruui—all localised. (See 
Central Provinces Introduction, pp, ov-cviii., and exxv,) 
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rttft Punjab; and ive have the Moslem tribes, t he result of 
the Patban and Mughal conquests. We have noticed already 
how the physical features of mountain range, desert, and open 
country affected the introduction and movements of the various 
invading races; and how in consequence, Upper India—the 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya (from the Panjab 
to Bengal), the Western Indian Districts—with part of the 
Dakhan, and again Southern India, have all become marked 
ethnographical divisions; and these we will follow in a brief 
Series of sections. But before describing the population of each 
there is on© general question which, as it affects the entire range 
of subsequent history, had better be dealt with at once. It is 
almost impossible to describe the population of any single 
province without reference to it. I allude to the nature o! 
the Aryan advance—partly by conquest, partly by policy and 
conciliation—and to the question of the probable number of 
the Aryans and their relations with the population they en¬ 
countered. 


Section I.—The Aryan Immigration 


The Aryans 1 entered India at its north-west corner, and first 
established themselves in the hill country among the 1 seven 
confluents of the Indus’ (Sapta-idndluivah), betweeu the outer 
and inner Himalayan ranges.® Prom this country the tribos 

1 It is quits unimportant for our purposes Whether the name ‘ Aryan ’ 
is a good one or not: or whether it implies ft greater degree of unity than 
over really existed. It serves, at any rate, to distinguish the people, or 
connected peoples, who gave us the Vedie hymns, arid who afterwards, in 
one part or section of their rare, developed the ay stem of law and philo- 
sopby, of statecraft and religion, which we familiarly associate with the 
name of Hindu,' and which we find described in the Sanskrit classics. 

■i Among oth'er authorities, see Lassen, i. 617. It is usually assumed 
thin the Aryans occupied 1 the rapjiib.' Tims, to select one passage 
out of several tint would do equally well, Zimmer, p. 1, commences: 
• The main body of the Yedic- Aryan tribes settled, in ancient days, 
tm the banks of ths Indus and in this districts lying eastward of it, 
through which numerous streams, great and small, find their way as 
tributaries to the main rivor: it was the country ot the Supla-aindhuva, 
the Pnnjiibof modem times.’ But I submit that the description, perfectly 
just in itself, docs not answer to • the Panjib of modem times ’ at all. No 



eventually moved fomarf towards the plain country of Upper 
India* A certain number, no doubt, occupied the lower Indus 
Valley and Sindh* Tradition in clear on the point, and ascribes 
the occupation to the Yadavd tribe* It is certain that Sam- 
kritio speech had reached the months of the Indus in very early 
time s, 1 The nc e they ext ended to W ,est er n I nd ia—to tl ib portio n 
which was open, as already explained, Another portion may 
have remained in the hill districts; and some may have settled 
in the Pan jab plains, either below the hills or close to the rivers, 
where settlement alone could have been possible. The rest 
moved eastward across the plains* The Vedic hymns, no doubt, 
contain specific allusions to the Pan jab plains, and to battles 
fought in traversing them ; but they afford no certain evidence 
of settlement in the Panjab plain country. The important 
point is* however, not whether colonies did exist or were nume¬ 
rous, but what influence could they have had, even if we prefer 
to accept their existence. Tor when we hear of the * Aryan 
colonisation 1 of the Pan jab in general, it is almost always with 
the meaning that it was by tribes possessing the characteristic 
* Hindu 1 caste and religious ideas* And on a hasty view of tin- 
subject, coupled with the reflection that the ‘ Panjabi ’ dialects 
are classed as Sanskritic, 2 it is easily concluded that the Panjab 

one who is familiar with the locality from long residence would apeak of 
the dry mountains and occasionally fertile valleys of the Upper Indus 
country—the country of the SwAL the Kabul, and the Kunur rivers* and, 
lower down; of theKuram- ■■as *tlic Punjab*’ The confusion perhaps 
arises from forgetting that the rivers Indus* Kabul, Jihlam, Ravi, Sutlej, 
&c., have a long course through the ITimalayau hill country under the 
same names, or partially so* that they hear when* more than n hundred 
miles south* sonic of them form the dividing streams of the real Panjaib. 

1 Burton remarked that the Hindhi language contained many Sanskrit 
words* both pure and corrupted* which arc now unintelligible to the 
unlearned in other parts. Dr* E. Trumpp says that tho Bind hi is much 
nearer to the old Prakrit than the Panjabi, Marathi, Hindi, and Bengali 
of our days (Hughes, Onsetteer of Sindh, p. 88)* 

* The Sanskrit element in the language is not at all coo elusive of an 
early influence: oven supposing tho Sanskrit words are always the 
original b, and not themselves derived from loon! speech. Wo shall again 
have occasion to notice the Hindu elements in the Marathi language and 
in that of Orissa* where it in practically certain that it was an influence of 
much later times, long after the Pnranio religion and the caste system 
had been fully developed. 





village communities are specially Aryan or f Hindu/ This is 
nob the case. There is no doubt that at an early date something 
of the nature of a split or schism must have taken place among 
the tribes, and that the eastward march to the Saraswati and the 
Jarrma rivers was not a mere question of united movement. It 
was only after the separation, and among the tribes settled east 
of the Janma, that the rigid caste rules and other specially Hindu 
institutions and ideas were established : those who remained 
behind, in the Panjah or Sindh, could have lmd uo share in them. 
Merely for the sake of distinction, I call the latter the 4 non- 
Brahmamc’ Aryans. The * Bmhmftmc' tribes not only moved 
away and made the Saraswati then an important stream, but 
now very much diminished—their boundary, but evidently re¬ 
garded the f Panjab 1 with m much aversion that still in the 

days of the epic poems, the country was declared impure_ £ Let 

uo Aryan dwell them even for two days/ The reason of the 
1 impurity 1 was Hie neglect or rejection of what were called the 
4 Vedic ceremonies/ and probably also the first rules of tribal 
separation : f they do not conduct themselves according to the 
Brahman I c ordinances (n a-hi-hrak) ruu:* f-rt/wyn-otirani i) ; that is 
the mot of the whole matter. [ It can only mean that the Aryans 
of the Indus Valley, and such as remained in the Panjab, did not 
adopt the strict rules and ordinances which afterwards led up to 
developed Hinduism, and consequently that they would naturally 
have had little or uo * caste * objection to mix with other races * 
fo their separate ethnic traces would have disappeared as they 
have, in fact, done. We may speak, then, of early Aryan in¬ 
fluence in the Panjab and the Indus Valley and Western India, 

1 Sea Muir’s A* 8, V. ii. 482; MablbMrM, pari viii.; Kmna- 
2 )ttrm, v, 2G68-20&H, * In this region, where the five rivers flow 

alter issuing from the mountains, dwell the JBRMhtl, called Aratfa ; the 
water of it (tad jalani) m called Bahika. There dwell degraded 
Brahmans contemporary with Prujagati [?]. They have no Veda or 
Vedie ceremony. The Pra&thala } Madnt, arid the Orntdltdra, dwell 
there/ Dr. Muir puts the note of interrogation about the Trdimons ; the 
wortU are not clear in the origin ah May they not alltide to some of the 
earlier bards and sacrifices—already in Veche times beginning to be 
called Brahmans who, not caring to maintain the exclusiveness D .f th e 
Aryan stock, were left behind and regarded m * degraded • and \mworthy 
scions of the race ? See Zimmer, p. 180, and btiwsn, L 616, 





"'blit it would have been one thing in these countries and quite 
another in the kingdom s of Qudlq the Ganges! 4 lain , ami Bengal. 
To an admixture of Aryan blood is very likely due the improve¬ 
ment of some of the early races—the Ahlr, the KuvM, the 
Mamtkti of Western India* and others in tlie north who could 
not be specified with any certainty, Aryans may also have intro¬ 
duced ideas of monarchy and chiefthip (already known in Yedie- 
times}* but probably not the 1 caste ? and other customs which 
belong to the later 4 Hindu 4 development;. 

The eastward-going tribes established their new home near 
the sacred Saras wati and called it Byahmar irta j but when 
they advanced further east, they acknowledged a wider region 
—Anjmarta j ultimately they passed these limits altogether, 
extending to Bihar, Bengal, and Western Assam, till, having 
readied the months of the Ganges they sent expeditions to 
Orissa, to Burma, to Ceylon (Selaw ; [S.] Lanla), and even 
to Java, where their co-sharing (landlord) villages long re¬ 
mained in, evidence. Even among the 1 Brahmaaie 1 tribes, 
caste prohibitions utterly failed either to prevent a rival religion 
to the Brahmanic* in the form of Buddhism and its modification 
Jainism, or to keep the Aryan tribes from forming regular (or 
Irregular) marriages with the people, whether aboriginal or other 
immigrant races. The Aryan 4 high-caste * people remained 
everywhere as a dominant race* establishing kingdoms and 
focal lordships, and giving rise to many village estates of a 
landlord character, as we shall afterwards see. Here we pass 
on to another question, 

(2) The Numbers of the Ary cm Tribes and their Rslatims 
'with He Existing Races 

The idea, ns regards Upper India generally, that the Aryan 
races came in a vast swarm, and that they met with some 
unimportant, if occasionally numerous, savage races—black, 
snub-nosed, and illiterate, who after some more or less bloody 
resistance fled northward to the Himalayan or southward to 
the Vindhyan ranges, or to the security of the plateaux of South¬ 
western Bengal and Orissa* and left the Gangeiic plain to be 
mainly peopled and cultivated by the rank and file of the A ryan 
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clansmen, under the domination of their own princes and 
priests—such an idea is probably no longer entertained, as it 
once was, even by the least enterprising of readers. The 
inferences which must almost inevitably bo drawn from a 
number of facts show that, the existing population was by no 
means scanty, though it was probably localised, and settlements 
were separated by great stretches of uninhabited forest. Some 
of the tribes, too, were of a somewhat barbarous type, small of 
stature and black in colour, while others must, certainly have 
been agriculturists and much more advanced. Indeed, the 
literary allusions to-the subject are really consistent with this 
view, making due allowance for the contempt^ which Br&hlname 
writers would feel for the non-Aryan people in general While 
swarthy and uncouth tribes might be met with in the hill 
country and its confines, the superior agricultural tribes would 
have been found in tbe most fertile and level places in the 
vicinity of rivers, and would often be isolated. It Would not be 
difficult to collect examples of cases* where cultivation and the 
appliances of ancient civilisation have existed within an hour's 
journey of the wilderness* In the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
(the modern Gaya district in Bengal), with all its importance, 
and a suzerainty extending far and wide, we have reason to 
believe that in the third century u.c. the country immediately 
to the south, and beginning only a few miles beyond the great 
Buddhist city of Gaya, was a dense forest only scantily inhabited 
by nomad tribes* 1 

It is hardly possible to suppose that the Aryan armies 

1 See the admirable monograph called Nolen mi the Gnytl JAktrlet 
by CL Grierson, RC.S, (Calcutta, 1898), pp, 8, 4, The whole subject, is 
also well illustrated by Mr, F. E. Pargiter’s careful paper on the Geo¬ 
graphy of the Eumtiyanu (L It. A. S* April 1894, p. 231), Here we have 
the account of the wanderings of an exile prince, who h driven by the loss 
of hia wife—abducted by a demon enemy—to the very southernmost parts 
of India. The account, though highly poetical and legendary, is baaed, it 
would seem, on at least a substantial amount of geographical fact* And 
we find, beeidea the mention of non-Arynn kingdoms near the Jumna, the 
mention of the vast tracts of forest beyond tbe VindhyA The plan of tho 
poem would not admit of any specific notice of the? southern {Pnnfiyri) 
kingdom i but incidental mention is made of the fine architecture and 
good government of Ceylon, 
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uitl have been supported, and cities built, unless there were 
locally well-established civilisation, and people able to serve 
ai d aid the ruling race* and the Dravidian3 of Tipper India, 
were certainly builders and also acquainted with the structure 
or tanks’ for irrigation. 

It is true that the Vedic literature suggests, at any rate on a 
cursory view of it, that the chief opponents of the Aryans were 
the da^tfUj or 1 enemies, 3 who are described in contemptuous 
and unprepossessing terms. It is often, however, forgotten that 
the Vedas only refer to the earliest stages of Aryan advance, 
locally speaking, and even the later Atharvan Veda only sees 
them at the Ganges, 1 We have also to make large allowance 
in such poetic literature for much imaginative exaggeration, 
and for a bardic licence that confused together in one detested 
mass enemies of very different kinds. All that is probable is 
that some of the characteristics which excited so much abusive 
eloquence may be true of the races first met with. And as we 
know how widely the primitive races of the same stock were 
extended, it is likely enough that these characteristics were 
sufficiently prominent. Thus it may easily be supposed that i:ln 
enemies met with in the hills, and possibly elsewhere, were of 
smaller stature than the Aryan and Noil kern tribes. It is also 
more than probable that longer residence in India would have 
made them generally blacker than the more recently arrived 
Northerners, 2 The hill-people, pam, and the lower orders of 
Kham for instance, were almost certainly of this character ♦ and 
we notice the same again among the BhU tribes of Malwa. 

And one other feature appears really general among the 
primitive races. The Dravidians, or at least the Northern 
groups of them, whom some would separate ethnically, were 
more or less Hat-nosed : this is evidently the trait, indicated by 
the Vedic epithet andsu, and this feature is traceable among . 
their descendants to this day, 3 

1 Bee Lassen, x. 644, 870^72, fl Bee Zimmer, p, 118. r 

3 Mr. Eisley, The Tribes and Castes of Benyaf vol i, {Ethnograplpc 
Glossary ami Introductory Essay), remarks: 1 If wa tak© a series oi'caataa 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the North AVesfc Provinces and arrange them in the * 
eider of the average nasal index, so that the easio with the finest nosn 
shall bo at the top, and that with the coarsest at the bottom, it will be 
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But it by no means fellows that even m Vedic times all the 
people met with worn indiacr iminntely In one place these 

latter are expressly mentioned separately from the race called 
Qvmnl ; 1 we hear also of the Kikafa, of the Qatribara (who had 
forts), and of the Nishada* These are all non-Aryan tribes. 
Others might be mentioned, but they are not undisputed. Then 
there are allusions to the £ serpent * races, some of whom were 
Northerners, who could not have answered to the description 
of the swarthy Mastfft. That some of these tribes were wealthy 
there can be no doubt. M. Y. (le St. Martin calls attention 
to at least one place where the ‘gold ornaments and rich 
jewels * of the enemy are mentioned.* And in the epics the 
wealth ofnrm-Aryau tribes is frequently instanced. 

We may therefore accept it as established by a number of 
separate considerations, the cumulative weight of;which is con¬ 
siderable, that the Aryans were numerous enough to be rulers 
and to have armies, but not more j that the indigenous people 
were partly barbarous and partly not; that they were localised, 
and that the existing settlements occupied the best parts of the 
country, leaving great stretches of forest and of hilly jungle-clad 
country either waste or inhabited only by nomad tribes. I he 
case has been well summed up by Sir W. Hunter when , speaking 
of certain features of the later Aryan conquest of Orissa, he 
says that the history * unfolds the Aryan colonisation of India 
in a new and rational light. It discloses no trace of the 
universal and absolute conquest by which the primitive Aryan 

found that the order substantially corresponds with the accepted order of 
social precedence/ And be goes on to instance as grades in a scale the 
relics of early tribes like the Mundn t Ho t &o. f who are non-Aryan, and 
the higher mixed races like the Kunnl (or JuwbT), and then the trading 
KhatrJ and higher castes. 1 Thus/ he continues , 1 it is scarcely a parados 
to lay down tu a law of caste organisation in Eastern India that a man's 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of bis nose/ This, it 
will be remarked, applies to Upper India. 

1 IJgve&a. i. 100. 18, Bee Zimmer, pp. 118, 143. 

s Zimmer, pp. 31, 140. Bee G, Opperfc, pp. 578, 579. In PuraUie 
writings the term Nuhlda is applied to non-Aryans generally. In the 
BatnilyanfL there is a king of the Nishuda. mentioned by nmne, and 
he has a fleet of boats and an army (♦/. 11 A. S. App. 04, p, 257). 

* Etude nor la (Hographic <fco., p« 108 ; and again in Rgvoda, 3, 
B4. 9 \ Zimmer, pp. 50,116; G, Oppert, pp. 12, IB- 
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settlers in Northern Hindustan are assumed to have subdued 
the whole continent to their away. On tlie contrary, it dissipates 
t he mist which has toned down the multiform migrations into a 
homogeneous advance; and exhibits the natural compromises by 
which a small but gifted people effected their entrance among 
vastly more numerous races, sometimes, indeed, by force of arms, 
but generally by an amalgamation winch the vanity of later ages 
has more or less disguised.’ 1 

This general conclusion is curiously illustrated by one 
circumstance which has not, perhaps, received the notice it 
deserves. If it were really the case that the Aryan tribes over¬ 
whelmed and practically supplanted the original population, how 
is it that at the period when the Greek and later geographers 
began to gather their evidence about India we dn not find a 
m uch greater uniformity of population and territorial rule than, 
commencing with Megasthone and the Macedonian period, we 
act ually do fmd ? s The geographers aII speak of India as a 
series of separate countries and of separately named peoples; 
and this is the more remarkable because we find some of them 
imagining that the Indian people never received any foreign 
immigration * And it is not merely a question of different 
states or dynasties, for that the familiar organisation of 
limited Hindu kingdoms would lead us to expect; but entirely 
different tribes and people are named. Some of the names are 
still identifiable ; some very doubtfully so $ others resist all 
attempts at explanation: 1 3 When we come down to the journals 


1 Orissa, i. 242, The particular advance in question, ihough ancient, 

occurred long after the first Aryan arrival in India, and only by the 
time that Aryan princes had reached Eastern Bengal and the Ganges 
mouths. 

3 And hoo also pp. 104-5, where allusion is made to the Brahmanio 
account. 

14 For example, Megasthenes says : 4 Ifc is said that India, being of 
enormous si^e, when taken as a whole, ia peopled by races both numerous 
and diverse, of which not even one was originally of foreign descent, but 
nil were evidently indigenous^ and, moreover, that India neither received 
a colony from abroad nor sent out a colony to any other nation/ 
—M.cCrihdle, Ancient India: Megasthmez and Arrian t p. 35, 

1 This is hardly to be wondered at when we recollect that the natno 
had first to be * translated 1 into G reek writing by hearers who probably 
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of Bwm Thaang in the seventh century, it is the : ame ; 
indeed, this writer furnishes us with still more distinct notices of 
the variety of peoples and languages. 

If to turn to the older Sanskrit writers, to the Laws W 
Mawd for instance, we find (in the tenth chapter) a wl-ole passagv 
devoted to £ mixed i.e. partly or wholly non-Aiy an— races. 
Among them figure the people of MithUti and Mtujadhti ; and. 
according to the usual Brahmanic mode, the author also treats 
as Kshatriya who have lost caste, the Odm (of Orissa),, the 
praviffi (people of the South), the KambhoyYavand, Pa rad 
Fatima, and QaU (or Scythian), Qmd % TGrdtd, Bar ad a, and 
KhmV A number of these are admittedly mixed races ; others 
are foreign races strong enough to have established local 
kingdoms, and to have made themselves more or less respected 
by adopting Hindu caste and religious customs. Such a work 
could hardly, perhaps, be expected to make any mention of the 
Mower orders'; but there is no doubt that in many parts of 
Upper India the great mass of the humbler classes, though 
H indulged, are of chiefly non-Aryan derivation. It is, in fact, 
exactly consistent with this view of a general fusion of races, 
which left only the ruling castes (besides Brahmans) fairly pure, 
that the existing distinction between high and low castes aiid 
outcastes if, what it is everywhere observed to he. It should be 
borne in mind that besides the confessedly mixed or aboriginal 
but converted races received into caste and called ( Odrd< there 
are a number of doubtful castes of good physique and superior 
character. Such, for instance, are the hhulMhdr or Ihlitkivu^ 
who gained possessions in MVritngarh and the districts of 

had little acquaintance with the native dialects, and did not catch the 
correct sound, nor render it scientifically into Greek. I ben, too, we have 
to allow for the mistakes of copyists, and for the stiU further changes 
that would creep in, as the old works were quoted by the later writers, in 
whose books they alone survive. For a good specimen of the tribal list*, 

3 ae McCmulVB MegmthMm and Arrian, p, 129 ff, or his Ptolemy for a 
later list, Becond century a.u. 

1 &ee Mami, chap. x. verse 44. There are some variations in the text 
as to these names: BUhler reads Coda instead of Odra, ey. Verses 42 
69 1 and 72 are especially noteworthy. Verse 72 volates to a possible 
rise in rank of the mixed offspring after many generations. Of. abo 
chap. ix. verses 20, 24, 149. 
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Bihar adjoining the extern end of the North-West Provinces, 
and there formed a rather numerous caste, with a sort of inferior 
Rajput rank* Some believe in a Brahman origin for thorn/ 1 * 
The Rajput clam have at all times permitted alliances, if not 
regular marriages, with women of other races - f and the Families 
resulting have sometimes formed separate castes* Colonel Tod 
mentions a class called &oll or Ddefi in Rajputfina, originating 
in this way.* In Naipal the late Miv Brian Hodgson has given 
an Interesting account of the formation of a caste—with Kshutriya 
privileges—from the union of Brahmans with indigenous women. 3 4 
Some of these mixed races are of superior pretensions, and would 
not consent to rank as Qmhmd If other instances of superior 
but evidently mixed races are needed, I may refer to the 
Western Himalayan States* where races like the Thulkar and 
liiffiii are well known, and in any of them are of distinctly good 
physique; they are certainly mixed races of Tibetan origin with 
a strain of Aryan blood* To these I may add the caste called 
Kami, The Girth (or Qhirath) are probably more largely 
aboriginal.* 

1 A good account of the Buhl tan will bo found in .Risky's T. and 0$ 
of Bengal, i, (Glossary), ^8 fe 

s Tod, u 159-100. Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India, ii. Tifi) 
mentions a class called Bondi of the sunre kind, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to recall the fact that in ancient literature and traditions we have 
repeated aliusions to patriarchal sages and others who married daughters 
of non-Aryan race. Anri where concubinage was so general, mixed 
families would everywhere be numerous. 

s Essays on the Language, dc., of Navpfd (London ; Trdbner, LS74,} 
part ii. p. 37 ff, 

4 Hee the remarks in Elliott's Glossary, i. lfJ7 JT. 

r It is curious that in general where there is a considerable preponder¬ 
ance of the aboriginal or non-Aryan strain, the caste is an ogricuUuml 
one. For a good account of the Himalayan races, see Ibbetson** 
Panjob Mthnogra^hy, § § 458, 487; and regarding the Girth, §489, The 
Khasiya form a considerable part of the Kttmtion population. In the 
Kangra Hills the Kanet are numerous, and they are in two divisions, one 
called Kftariyfi and the other JR<io. ibbetson (Panjdb Ethnography, 488, 
quoting Lyall on Kulu) says that the division is traditionally ascribed to 
a former Ihtja of Knlu, who desired to make the people more attentive to 
Minch, religious observances. ThcIC/icmyd obeyed and received the janco , 
or sacred string* Brahmans who gathered round the Bftju/s Court were 
always striving to make the Hill people more orthodox Hindus and less 



In a widely different part of the country the Ndyar caste of 
the West Coast affords another example of a superior mixed race. 
They are partly Dravidian, but with perhaps a considerable 
infusion of Northern—possibly Aryan—blood. At any rate, the 
mixture must now he considerable on account of the tribal 
custom of taking temporary Brahman husbands for their female 
relatives, and giving the inheritance to the sister's son. These 
proud caste-men are reckoned in Brahmanical books as §udm t 
yet no caste has greater pretensions to rank and ceremonial 
purity. 1 

All indications that can b© gathered frotu the present ethnical 
dafa of the provinces, as well an all that can be gained from 
local traditions, combine to convince ue that tie Ary an (and 
perhaps other later Northern) races have loft us an upper stratum 
of originally very superior quality—families of good physique, 
of lighter colour and with a genius for military organisation 
and for some of the arts ; while their priestly families had a taste 
for the most refined philosophic speculation, as well as for 
religious contemplation. They originated, in fact, a religion 
which, including every kind of worship and esoteric doctrine 
in a hundred schools and sects, is more a social system made a 
matter of religious import by means of its ceremonial connection 
than anything eke ; and this was eagerly accepted, as it improved 
the social position without hindering local cults and the worship 
of favourite divinities. From this limited refining element also 
arose a not inconsiderable number of races, mixed indeed, but 
still distinctly superior ; and then we have the great mass of the 
agricultural and farm-labouring population, that becomes more 
and more connected with the ‘ aboriginal 7 races the further we 
descend in the social scale. 

The importance of this from the point of view of the student 
of land-customs is that it comports with the facts of the land , 
tenure in general—namely, that whatever customs regarding 

devoted to the local divinities. The lower division resisted these efforts 
to a much greater extent, 

1 Thus Dr. Day [Cochin ; Its Pad and Present, p. 316} says : ‘ Should 
a Chagrin or a MaJmti or one of the lower caste dare to pollute a Nai-r 
(Nayon) by approaching nearer than the prescribed distance, he was 
formerly at liberty to cut him down/ Of. Lassen, iv, 270, 
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land are of Aryan origin, they are the customs of a conquering 
race, or at least of a race which took the superior position in 
everything* The tenures that arose from their State arrange¬ 
ments and their locations of Chiefs— whether they now appear 
as larger landlord estates or as coshared villages—were all 
essentially overlord, or at least landlord, tenures. That is quite 
true in spite of the fact that some 1 Aryan t clans remained 
without any aristocratic pretensions, or developing any system 
of Raja or other titled chiefs, and that they formed land-holding 
com muni ties based on a peculiar method of equal-sharing. The 
equality was among themselves only; they would Consider them¬ 
selves altogether superior to their tenants, or to the lower castes 
generally* 


(8) Present State of Inferior Races 
It remains only to add a few words regarding 1 the present 
state of various tribes or races which may be such as to suggest 
erroneous conclusions regarding their former history. Wo have 
to bear in mind the fact that paucity of number, present poverty, 
and often social depression in rank, afford no ground for positive 
inference regarding the original status and importance of the 
races, or as to the degree of prosperity and material civilisation 
that they had anciently attained, under wholly differ art circum¬ 
stances. Especially is it necessary to bear in mind the effect of 
the introduction of caste rules, and the artificial constitution of 
society in grades* Nothing is more striking than the way in 
which we again and agate conic across traces of former im¬ 
portance among races now only found in scattered families, or 
perhaps shill numerous but in the lowest grades of the caste 
or social scale* Low-caste people will be found in some cases 
to retain certain curious privileges, which can only he accounted 
for on the supposition that once a higher rank was held* 1 In 
one country we hear of high-caste Hindu princes-receiving the 
Ulakf or mark of investiture, from Bhit or Mind 

1 See G* Oppert, pp. 53 f 73, and the oxcelkcfc remarks quoted from 
Walficuse {Indian Antiquary), iii, 11)1> in ft note at p* 84. * 

" As to the Bhil t aoe Imperial Ga&etteer, ii* 387; and see Itajpur- 
it«ri& Gc> retleer, f 78. The Mina, a tribe having a^ many as 148 got or 
septa, though no w in a reduced ctJMidon, ate spoken of as the * hereditary 





When once it became a mark of respectability tcf be in £ Hindu s 
cnste 7 the highest families, as we so constantly find, would 
employ Brahman family-priests and become strict observers of 
caste rules. TJieir ruling chiefs take Hindu names s and in time, 
their real origin being long forgotten, they are received into 
' Rajput J rank, and after a few generations they are allowed to 
many into the best houses. 1 Mythical heroic ancestors are easily 
provided for them by Court bards; and everything is traced back 
to some Hindu deity, or some miraculous occurrence in Puranic 
books. The mass of the peaceable agricultural people, on the 
other hand, received Hrahmamc teaching, and found in the end¬ 
less gradations of even the fourth caste, a position sufficiently 
high above the equally endless divisions oflow-casbe or no-caste 
beneath them to satisfy their aspirations. The defeated races, 
the irreconcilables, and those (perhaps hill) tribes who had uot 
reached the same stage of elementary culture as the plain dwellers, 
did not share in the rise: they took refuge in the woods and the 
remoter ranges of hills, and the circumstances of such a life 
would not only prevent any more civilised development, but 
would rapidly establish nomadic and perhaps predatory habits 
as well as the deterioration of physique and the loss of any ideas 
of settled life that may once have been possessed. 

If the real characteristics of some of the 4 aboriginal ? races 
are examined, it will often be found that they are by no memh 

guards of the Stated 11 Chief, 1 and 4 on every succession ft Minn performs 
the corenicmy of investiture. 1 The author adds that the mme custom 
prevails in several other parts of India. It was a BMl who invested 
Go fid. founder of the GahlZt Rajputs, with a Ul&k made by the 
blood of a young Bhll tribesman (Tod, i. 184), This custom k still 
observed, and the persistence of it is all the more remarkable that the 
touch of BhU blood is defilement to the Hindu Baja, anil on the other 
hand the Bhll tradition is that the person horn whose arm' the drop of 
blood is taken is likely to die within the year* 

’ Cf. Introduction to Central Provinces Gazetteer, p* Ixvii, for some 
excellent remarks from a competent witness* The Chutiya-Nagpur Bitjfis 
alluded to are, however, not Munrfn but of the Urnoil (Dravidian) stock : 
this makes no difference to the general argument* We sometimes hear 
of princes placing themselves ceremonially inside cows made of braes—In 
one case, if I remember rightly, of gold, which, was afterwards cut up 
and given to the Brahmans* By going through this form they indicate 
their new birth into Hinduism* 
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so despicable. I shall only here mention the case of the Khdtut 
tribe, whose customs will attract our attention hereafter, and 
who represent a primitive tribe, but one whose * barbarous 
character was almost solely inferred from their retention of 
periodical human sacrifices. The BhU t again, though driven to 
the hills, and for generations treated by their neighbours as out¬ 
laws, 1 have shown very valuable material in their nature; and 
the efforts made by Sir J. Outram and others for their reclama¬ 
tion have had a good measure of success. Many other out¬ 
cast© people, when once freed from oppression and placed tinder 
good government, have shown themselves in a very satisfactory 
light. 3 This fact must not be forgotten ; nor can the relative 
civilisation of all races be denied because of some undoubted 
instances where the scattered remnant is so decidedly 4 barbarous 
that we are obliged to infer either that they never rose above 
the nomadio stage, or tli kfr except ion ally unfavourable circum¬ 
stances have hastened their decadence to a condition below the 
normal. 

When, therefore, authors casually attach the epithet 4 bar¬ 
barous ’ or 4 uncivilised * to the older races, we may treat their 
language as chiefly conventional, and seldom resting on any 
basis of ascertained fact or even probability. At any rate, wo 
may be on our guard against loo long at everything througn 
Aryan or B rah manic spectacles. The intellectual superiority of 
this race gave them, so to speak, the entire command of litera¬ 
ture ; so that almost everything that has passed into written 
form has been cast in an Aryan mould. For real history the 
Brahmanic writers never cared anything: early events and 
family origins invariably assume a mythic guise, and everything 
about non-Aryan races is either 6 milted or only noticed to 
glorify the conquest of the 1 twice bora 1 oyer the 4 demons ? and 
barbarians/ It is then only by a careful comparative study, 
by regarding the relics of original speech ip the local dialects, 
by comparing ethnological data and local customs, and by co¬ 
ordinating local legends and traditions, that we can derive any 

1 The cruelty with which both Muhammadan and Mariitlm Governors 
treated the BhU tribes may be seen in ForbesV Rax MaB t and in 
Malcolm's Cen tral India. 

* Bee, for instance, CL Oppert, p* 75. 
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reasonable knowledge of the past. But with these aids it id 
posable to form conclusions which are probable, and even to 
extract some reliable elements out of the old Paramo and bardic 
fables in which gods and men, real events and impossible ficfions 3 
are mixed together in picturesque confusion. 

It seems to me that just os in literature, so in discussing the 
origins of land-tenure there is a natural but unlortunate ten¬ 
dency to allow certain tribes or races to become so prominent as 
to exclude all care for any others* In literature it was very 
natural that the Aryans, with their polished Sanskrit language, 
their epic and dramatic poetry, their elaborate philosophy and 
their curiously intertwined legal, religious, and social ideas, 
should have been the most extensively studied. The tendency 
was doubtless favoured by the belief that the Aryans really had 
reduced or annihilated all other races, and formed the bulk of 
thv existing population; and indeed this belief in its turn was 
largely due to the prominent position occupied by their litera¬ 
ture J The one Las reacted on the other. It is now time to 
turn to Western and Southern India* anti to the local traditions 
of non-Aryan races in India generally. The literature and folk¬ 
lore of the South naturally offer the greatest promise; and we 
may come to find that the Aryans owe much more than we 
have hitherto supposed to the indigenous races. At my rate, in¬ 
creased light will be thrown on the remarkable conditions under 
which the original Vedic religion exhibited such a kaleidoscopic 
transformation into that of the Ihiratia, 3Nor is it only the 
southern and western regions of India that have to bo studied; 
t he tribes of Assam and North-eastern Bengal hayfc smn© institu¬ 
tions not unworthy of investigation; * and the people we call 

! The tendency has always been marked to discover a SwmkrU deriva¬ 
tion or meaning for everything, A familiar instance is in the Indian 
names of certain valuable products which occur in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles, In the time of Solomon, one. 1000 b. a, there is very 
little reason to suppose that Sanskrit words were much, if at all, In use in 
the eouth and on the western coast. Dr, G. Gppert has shown that 
Dravidian words ore really the more probable originals. In Mr, J, A. 
Baines s Census Beport of 1891, Pari. JBlac Hooky, there are some excellent 
remarks on this subject, p. 126, 

Wo Have only very slight acquaintance with details of agriculture 
and village lli'e among the Guro, KJr&#iyii t and other hill tribes of Assam 
and the north-east frontier. 
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Kalman also, though the distinctive traces of them are fast 
disappearing- 

O 110 consequence of the almost exclusive attention to the 
Aryan element is that the landlord mid other higher caste 
proprietary-tenures have attracted attention to the antiost total 
exclusion of others- Hence 1 the village community —meaning 
the jointly-owned village, {.«* one specialised form ot village 
Ijind-holdmg—'1ms come to be spoken of as if it were the sole 
phenomenon of Indian agricultural life, and from that posi¬ 
tion it is almost inevitable to slide into the conclusion that 
this village-form must necessarily be primitive and universal. 
Whatever the truth on this subject may be, it is my hope that 
the considerations advanced in these pages as to the distribution 
of the different land-holding tribes and communities may help 
as to follow more easily the evidence that will be collected in 
the sequel us to the origin and growth of the existing village 
forms. 



Section IL—The Population of Upper India 


(1) The Panjtib 

At the present day the Panjab contains a variety of rapes* 
sometimes distinct in language, bot aftener speaking various 
dialects of 4 Panjabi ’ and Hindi, The hill districts, the sub-mon¬ 
tane districts, the Bait Range country, the central plains, the 
south country of Multan, and the south-eastern districts beyond 
the Sutlej, are all dintinguishable by their people and forms of 
speech. In general a Punjab Census Table shows the names of 
many castes and clans not foipd further elisrti, and some that go ua 
far as the Ganges Doab ; whig the Rajputs (Military Aryan caste) 
are comparatively few and localised, and belong to later times. 
Whatever early Aryans stayed in the Panjab must have fused 
completely with the population, leaving at best some faint 

traces- 1 The Punjab htfre the full brunt of the so-culled Indo- 
* 

1 It is true the Panjabi is classed as e Sanskritiic'; but the Sanskrit 
element ia not necessarily due to the earliest Aryans, if any number of them 
settled there, which ia doubtful. On the frontier Pashifu is spoken, and 
.lower down on the west, BilUohi Beyond the Sutlej and in the south¬ 
east the dialects are more completely'* Hindi . 1 
r 
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Scytliic irruptions, and was natural]y afterwards much affected by 
the Pat him and Mughal conquests ; indeed, Moslem tribes settled 
on the north-western frontier present us with an almost unique 
example of tribal customs of land-holding, which will occupy a 
large share of our subsequent, attention. 

The population of the hill country must not detain us. The 
upper classes are of later Aryan (Rajput) origin ♦ and the bulk of 
the agriculturist tribes are mixed races, Khasiya, Kamt^ Qhvrath, 
mtiiii &c v on which some observations have been made in the 
last section. 

As to the original elements of the agricultural population of 
the Plains or Panjab Proper, where t he joint or co-slmretl village, 
both tribal and of individual origirt, is so universal , wo have 
definite evidence as to certain tribes met with at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, 327 iLCh A ad there is also proof of other 
northern incursions later than the Aryan; one, at any rate, of con¬ 
siderable importance before the Macedonian adventure, and one 
at least after it—in the two centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. 

The climate and soil of the Pan jab plains am such that no 
very large or generally extended population coulcl have maintained 
Itself, except in a few districts where the rainfall is greater, or 
along the batiks of the rivers. Any great extension of the 
inhabited area must have been accompanied by the invention of 
canals for irrigation, and by the use of wells, with some means 
of raising the, water. 1 

Alexander found some apparently non-Aryan tribes in 
the Punjab; and especially in the north, one race who wor¬ 
shipped the Sun and the Serpent. Of races with an evidently 
Aryan connection, there m only the tribe loti by Porus. 

Apart of the population in Macedonian times seems to have 
already been so long established that General Cunningham was 
ded to the conclusion that it was also pre-Aryan. 3 For serpent* 

1 In the Central lAnjab and some distance north, south, and east as 
fur as the Sutlej, the * Tersinn^wheel 1 is used. This appears to be a foreign 
introduction, but I cannot suggest a possible date for its becoming known. 

Scio the question stated in Be]). Arch. Survey of India, 1802-5, 
ii, S if. Lassen also held the same opinion (i. 128), 1 The Panjnb/ lie 

guvs, ■ as a country divided into separate state appears equally in the 
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worshippers, described by the Greeks, are also mentioned lathe 
Veda; where we fold them as hostile to, or at least outside the 
pale of, the Aryan tribes. 1 In Bgveda, 5, 31. 4, to quote a single 
instance, there is mention made of a tribe 4 strengthened to smite 
down the snakes Later on, we find many all anions to the 

Nayl? 

The serpent-worshipping tribe which Alexander's historians 
allude to was the VaM 7 who had their capital at Taxi la ( Tafalsh ila , 
or in Sanskrit Taksfm^ihf which is now proved to have been in 


oldest Indian tradition and in tbo earliest competent descriptions of 
Western historians. Alexander found email kingdoms under their own 
princes in the north-west portion j and in the south'-easterly parte free 
tribes with an almost republican constitution, 1 

1 Ik'i). Arch. 8uvv&y f in 9, 

* * They [the Nugft\ hold a very prominent position in Indian folklore, 
wit ere they generally appear in human shape; and ancient writings 
abound with allusions to them as a people. But in the allegorical do- 
Ncriptions of later writers they become supernatural beings or actual 
serpents. . . / See the whole article on * Serpent Worship in India' by 
Surgeon-Major 0, F. Oldham, J. It. A . 8* J uly 1891. 

There can he hardly any doubt that 1 serpent worship * is connected 
with the North, though it spread over the whole of India in the course of 
time. It became associated with Buddhism, as most of the serpent* 
worshipping tribes of the North adopted that religion; and sculptured 
images of Buddha are often found representing tho saint seated under a 
serpent with his hood expanded like a canopy. Even in the South, it is 
remarkable that snake-worship is most traceable where Jams, religions 
relics remain (Jainism being only a modified oiMioot of Buddhism), 
Whatever may be its real origin, snake-worship is found in various parts 
of India. It was carried by the Talking into Burma (Phayre’s History 
of Burma) pp, 21, 22, Sft), Aa to its existence in Madras, see Mackane, 
Ef-hnol p. 82, and Sturrock, Smth Oanam IX M. i. 84, 140, And in 
the Central Provinces, see the curious account (from personal testi¬ 
mony by Mr, Hewitt) of tbo solemn and secret worship of the serpent 
I Jo urn. Sac. Arts, May 1887, p- 6.18), and me J. It. A. S. :<x, part 8, 
;389. A curious notice of a temple with no idol in it but a snake-image, 
in one of the Chatiisgarh districts is given in the Central Province* 
Gazetteer, Introduction, p. Ixv, As usual, the Pturnmo Hindu religion 
adopted tho N/igd deity, and the Nayymh^arL is now a regular and: very 
popular Hindu'festival (Mohier Willi, mis's Religions Life m India, pp, 
323, 340. 

f^ee Map. Arch. Sur. ii. 10* It is often stated that Tak&haika in 
Baneliiit means & snake ( = Naya). The word haa no such meaning. X 
regret to have fallen into this error in my Land Systran of British 
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the modern Rawalpindi district They were then a numerous 
and powerful people. Their chief city is described as the first 
of all the cities between the Indus and the Jihlaru rivers, and as 
possessed of great wealth. 1 We hear of them also in Sindh. 2 
The same race is mentioned in history as late as A.D. 900. when 
< Takwh* f was a province of the Kashmir king Sanfctirt^mmui) 
and relics of them still exist in the Gujrat district of the Panjab 
and in the outer hills of the Jurait territory—localities which 
would be most naturally, at one time, included in a territory of 
which the capital was in the modem Rawalpindi district, 
Their non-Aryan customs of worshipping the Nwja and various 
other snake gods, Bamhlm% &c., as well as the sun-symbol, are 
detailed by Dr. Oldham in the article already referred to. 3 They 
introduced the written character still widely used in village shop- 
books, and known as the or Tdkri} As this is rudely 

cogitate with the Nagarl character, it shows either that they 
had learnt it from ancient Aryan connection, or, more probably 
that the later literary Sanskrit character developed out of a ruder 
Norik era script, 

There are some other races in the Panjab, now small and. 
localised, who are also believed to have a very remote antiquity. 
Such are the Dou4, Sadm^ Mt'4 t and Safvy but fire question of 
tlieir origin is toe uncertain to permit further notice. 

When we try to discover what tribes, if any* the Aryan inva¬ 
sion itself brought, wo are at a loss to discover any distinct trace; 
this would indeed be a natural result if the early Vedic Aryans, 
remained undeveloped as to their caste ideas. They may have 

India, ii« @12. Probably the Sanskrit is a mere linguistic r adapta¬ 
tion of Tak, Tahlf or Tftkhtja ; and it Is purely an accident that ther^ia 
a Sanskrit word tflwha, which means 1 cutter or cleaver/ * 

1 See McCri mile's Ptolemy, pp. 118, 119, 

4 Bcp. Arcft: Sur. iL.8. • , 

3 For some farther evidence see Hep, Arch, Bur, ii. 10, wh^re 
General Cunningham speaks of coins with a serpent-emblem, and of lbs 
belief that all Kashmir was one© peopled with Plage. There is ;*te©wahv 
able information in Elliott** Ghmary, i, 11/, E&p©cla% important 
is it to note that in some ancient Tibetan (trilingual) records lately 4^' 
covered and held to be of great value historically ( Ttik$$a7ta \ appears 
in the list of the Hag ft kings. See B. /L S. January 1894, p. 91. 

4 Iiejh Arch. Sur, ii, 9, ' 
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with and improved fiomo of the existing Panjab castes 
whose origin is now unknown* The Hindu tradition based on 
Vedic allusions, is that the Yadavtl: (mm of Yadu) occupied Sindh, 
and the Anara (soils of Arm) settled in the Paajifcb. 1 The former 
tradition is jdo doubt cob firmed as regards Sindh and Western 
India, but the latter is doubtful* Paramo tradition, however, 
suggests some early return of Yadava (Bhatl) chiefs from Sindh, 
and some other settlements In the Northern Punjab and in the 
Jalandhar Doab. 2 It would seem that even in Alexanders time 
such a reflex movement had already begun, and that an Aryan 
prince with his followers, returning from the East co entry, had 
formed a petty kingdom in the North-western Punjab j tor 
c Poms' is a name which it seems most natural to connect with 
* JkwTW&l or 01ie ^ ie race Purip a clan which we first hear 
of settled near the Jamntk 

The Panjab, however, owes a great deal, from an ethno¬ 
graphical point of view, to the Northern or e Indo-Scythian' 
incursions already mentioned* The invasion of circa M5 2*0*, 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, was the important one which, 
according to Cunningham brought the tribes of Kdthl ( Katluei of 
the Greek writers), the found in the North-western 

Punjab), as well as the Bald, It is also quite possible that some of 
the M races may have come in with an earlier (pre-Macedonian) 
invasion, although the bulk of their settlements are attributed 
rather to the later incurs]one—-connected, with the names of 


i It is clear that General Cunningham^ suggestion about the existing 
Awfui elans as possibly rep resenting the Va&vil is ditfionltto accept* See 
Thomson, JiUmn. S. 11 1883, p. 29; T>, Jbbetaon, Ethnography of the 
Pmjiih § 454* It has been also suggested that the Janjkwl or Jhanjw* 
(thr spelling is uncertain) are Yadus. Hut this also is hardly tenable* They 
aru llajpute no doubt, but claim to be of the liahtur clan from Mewfo\ 
b’or some details as to t he Purtmio stories see Rep* Arch. Sur * iL 14 10,2G * 
and see further p* 129, post 

a jt mity bo asked how, if tho Panjfib was * impure/ Aryan chiefs of 
liigh caste," and afterwards Brahmans, would settle there* But such & 
prohibition would become forgotten in the course of time: the Brahmans 
wore great wanderers and everywhere sought to extend their influence, 
while soldiers of fortune would hardly seriously regard the existence of 
such a ceremonial obstacle* 

H 
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Kadphisea, Kanerki, and the rest* The existence of such early 
Jat settlements is suggested by the mention of Alexander's 
mooting with tribes which had a government by councils of 
elders* But it is quite possible that various early * Scythic " 
races may have had similar characteristics, 1 

The Kdihl have left their descendants, still holding villages 
in the Punjab; and they extended to Upper Western India, 
where the province, now divided into a large number of petty 
chiefships, called KdtJiidwdr y derives its name from them. 
They have now merged into the Rajput race generally, owing to 
long contact with the Aryan races from Malwa and the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but their strikingly non-Aryan customs are described 
by Colonel Tod. 2 They were numerous enough iu Alexander's 
time to resist the joint armies of For us anti 1 Abisares 1 —the latter 
being reasonably identified as the ruler of Ahfmdm, the then 
G hakar dominion (modern Hazara district)* 3 This introd uces the 
(dhalmr, of whom it may be mentioned that they still hold a 
number of villages with mnch pride of origin, in the Northern 


In the Southern Panjab the Greek historians mention the 
Mnlli and Oxydrakse (Sudrakae of Curtins), who also appear in the 
Mahabluimta as the Kdmdntku MatUwa (coupled together), 5 
These tribes seern also connected with the northern invasions, 
since the Malli, who had their capital at or near Multan 


1 Soe Historical Researches into the Politics dc. of the Principal 
Nations of AntLqmtij, A. H. Heeien, voL i. “The Persians 1 (translated from 
the German, Oxford: Talboys, 1688, p, 310). 1 When Alexander crossed 
the Chmab (Aeesines) he fell in with other nations not living under 
princes hut possessing a republican constitution. These Indian republics 
occurred in the country between the Aeesmes and Hyphusis (Chinnb and 
Bins Riveica) or on the east of the province of Lahore. 1 The allusion, as 
the late Sir CL Campbell pointed out, was to the tribes, with their pan- 
ckayats or committees of elders, such as managed Jat communities till 
quite recent times, and are even now by no means extinct. 

Tod, i. 101, 1 Rep, Arch* Silt. iL 35. 

1 There es a good r48wm$ of the & hakar, or Gakkar, history io 
Hunter's Indian Empire j 3rd ed. p* 234 ff. 

The Invmum of India by A fexamler (McCrindie, p. Q 50 t Appentli\) * 
Tiie connection suggested of Kshudraka with Sutlra (Cudm) h hardly 
admissible. 



(MMidsthtina), were &tra-worshippers like the Kfithl and the 


Battd 

A large part of oar present: population is, however, connected 
with the Jat race, and on this some remarks must he made, 
leaving it an open question whether our Jat communities are in 
general pre-Macedonian, or whether they belong to the later 
invasions closer to the commencement of the Christian era. 

In the plains of the Fanjab these races are numerous from 
the Indus to the south-eastern districts. Juts are found in Sindh 
and also in Gau get ic India and BajputHna. They are now 
divided into very numerous clans, different in different parts of 
India, Their physical appearance and general edm met eristics 
are locally various; - and the generic name varies from Jat in the 
Panjab to JtM in the South-eastern Panjab and the North-West 
Provinces. Hut although it may be said that the term ( Jat * 
has come rather to represent a heterogeneous class of agricul¬ 
turists than anything else, it can hardly bo denied that there is 
a real nucleus of northern tribes of distinct origin. 

As far as it concerns us, for the purposes of this book, to ex- 
preBfc arty opinion as to what the Jata or Jilts really are, so much 
may be safely said: (a) that the existing clans are often of mixed 
or altered race ; that they have largely intermingled (in the long 
course of time) with the Aryan races, tmd that there is no doubt 
that the many ymtex and clans are, on one side, of Rajput 
ancestry. Traditions about a clan springing from a Rajput who 
married a Jat wife, or of the aneeAor being a Rajput who lost 
caste by eating with Jots, or adopting some custom contrary to 

1 Cimiupglmm, Ancient Geography, 4 285, 237, md Rep, Arch. $nr. 
0. 34, ' We know that both the Bftld and the KfHlu of the present day 
pay special adoration to the amt,; winch was the chief deity of if id tun 
from the earliest times down to the reign of Aurangzob, by whose order 
the idol is eoicl to have been destroyed/ See abo G. Opperfc, pp, 78, 82, 
who refers to Sir H. M. EHiot/a 'History of Indian i, 20, 27, 0o, 82, 205, 
409. 

* The names of the chief Punjab Jat chine do not appear much, jf at 
all, in the literature of other provinces: the Central Punjab Jat differs 
much from the Smtlhi Jat, and he again from the Jat of the South-eastern 
Panjab and .North West Provinces, On the general subject reference may 
be made to Tod, i. 92; Ibbetson. Ethnography of the Panjitb, pp, 219 if; 
Rep* Arch, Swr, ii. 43 ff, and Beamed Elliot's Glossary y i, 130. 
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his own rule, are too per sis ten fc and generally believed, to be 
devoid of tratk 1 (b) It is also the case that/a long lapse of 
time and differences of climate have gradually produced wide 
differences among the Jats themselves, both in physic] ug and 
dialect; this accounts for the dissimilarity between the Jut of 
Rujputfma, &.(/.. and the Jat of the Ranjub central districts and 
the Jat of bindh. But the existence of such changes show that: 
many generations must have elapsed ? and hence it is highly 
probable that the first origins of the Jat elans may be dated 
back to the invasions of so-called * Indo-Soythians ' at the period 
mentioned by Sir A, Cimninglutu. And it is also apparent thnt 
while many oi the Jafcs may be settled in or near the districts 
where they first obtained a footing—-viz, in the Panjab plains and 
eastwards as far as the J amml and the Dofib districts of the North- 
West Provinces, and southward to Rfijputam, it is also ferae 
that, not un frequently, the Panjab ,Tat clans in their present 
location represent the reflex movements of small portions of 
clans whose main body first settled further east or south. The 
suggestion that Jats and Rajputs are all one race, and that the 
Rajput only represents the upper or ruling families and princes 
of a common stock, appears to me untenable as far as arigma are 
concerned, though it has become practically true to a considerable 
extent. It is certainly the case that a Rajput might sink to be 
a Jut by widow marriage, or by taking to agriculture under 
certain conditions ; but the difference between the customs 
of the races, as well as the course of their history, shows that 

1 For an example see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii, 11 (on the authority of 
Colonel Tod), where a BlitUi becomes a 3&fc in consequence of eating 
with a TtUc or Taka chief. In the Oujranwtila district wo have many 
instances of elan names common to both .Tat and Ihyput, Such cases are 
also widespread: cj/ t in the Muzaflhrgarh district (Southern Panjah), 
Mr, O'Brien (S. R. p, 6 5), remarks: "There is not a Jat in this district who 
hm any knowledge, real or fancied, of hia ancestors) that would not say 
ho wa: ones a Hu j put. Certain 3 at tribes . * . have names and tradi¬ 
tions which seem to connect them more closely with “ Hindustan," 
Home bear the BiVjput title of Rm, and others, as the Satgcti and Khaim, 
though Muhammadans, associate a Brahman with the ■* mulh! ,r at 
marriage ceremonies; while the Pu.ft-wnr, ParlMr, Joya, and 

others, boar names of well-known tribes of BajputanaJ See also some 
excel!exit remarks in the Itohtah JS.ll p. 20, and Earned &.R. § H)0. 
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ths progenitors of the pure Rajput clans were in India before 
the -fat, and that the two races were originally distinct. Nor 
hare we any instance of a man known to be a Jat by birth 
raising himself (or being raised) to Rajput caste. There are two 
Jat States in Eajputana (Bharfcpur and Dholpur), but they are 
not of Rajput rank. 1 Throughout history the Juts appear in 
bodies and perfectly distinct from the Hindu Rajputs; they are 
often in conflict with them, and, not without success, with the 
earlier Muhammadan emperors. 

A very similar account mav be given of the Gwar or Gunk’ 
They are not nearly so numerous as the -Tats, ranking only eighth, 
f think, in the list of castes as regards numerical superiority. 
They also seem to have a distinct tribal origin, but to huv » 
largely mingled with Rajput and other families. They must 
have used the Western or Indus Valley route, as well as the 
direct route to the Punjab plains, as they are found not only in 
the Indus Valley, but in Upper Western India. There is no 
trace of them in the province of Bombay called Gujarat (the 
Gurjarashtra of the Sanskrit, writers); but they are found in 
the Nagpur districts (where Sir R. Jenkins says they claimed 
1 Hajput ’ descent); they were noticed by Dixon in Merwata, 
and they are found in the Narbada Valley and also in Northern 
Rundelkhand. There is a small independent State—Samptar, 
still ruled by a Gnjar chief. 3 They are most numerous in the 
plains of the Punjab, giving their names to the two districts 
of Gujrat and GujrtmwiUa. 1 They also extended to Delhi and 
beyond; for we find that the Upper Do&b and Rohilkhand 


1 This may seem to conflict with what is elsewhere said about some 
ancient royal families in the Central Provinces, Orissa, &s., being in time 
recognised ns Biijpnt; but the Jat is much more modern and more 
distinct in race than these were, an<l the 1 royal ’ families, besides being of 
undent race, were always 1 royal/ 

J The word Gujar is possibly the Northern 4 Tokh&r' (Toyapot) softened 
into a, Sanskmio form as Tusera and then Uujam* The Gujar period is 
connected with the names on coins familiar to collector a—Kadphiseg, 
Kanerki, Huvishka, Von ones, &e. 

3 Beamed Elliot 'h Glossary ) L 101 j Imp. Gazetteer, e.v. 4 Samthar/ 

1 Their location in juxtaposition with the Jat clans is curiously 
Illustrated by the Tribal Map of the GujriLt district given in L. 8* B. L 
ii. 670. 




districts of the North-West- Provinces contain many of them* 
So much so that one part of the Sahamnpur district was 
actually called * Gujrat 5 {during the last cent my.) Reckoning 
up the clans or divisions Juiown in different parts of the 
country, eighty-four names are given in Elliots Glossary*. 

To this notice of the later Jat and Gujar tribes it most be 
added Gum tin- frontier population has been reinforced by 
Pat hem oi'.d Bduchi tribes, of which more specific notice will be 
taker in the sequel. There are, of course, a number of other 
tribes, like the Awtln^ K/mrral, &c. r which are chiefly local, and 
the humbler but more ubiquitous AriTm, which it is difficult to 
classify under any head. Certain limited colonies of Muglmls, 
Afghans, Path any, &c .are due to the later Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions. but as a rule the bulk of the Muhammadan agricultural 
tribes are converts, 

To summarise briefly the whole question, it may be said 
that, whatever early Aryan elans may have settled in the 
Punjab, they were £ non-Rahmanical/ and would not tong 
have remained distinct. There were also local Aryan king¬ 
doms, and later settlements of Rajputs. The country was also 
overrun by later Northern or Indo-Scythian tribes, and was 
afterwards directly affected both by the earlier and later Moslem 
conquests. These considerations combine to explain why 
the strict Hindu element is comparatively slight in the 
Panjab (beyond the towns), and that apart from the fact 
that so many clans became Muhammadan and others Sikh. 
Indeed, the very fact of such conversions shows how little any 
Bralnnanical system had taken hold on the country at any early 
date. In the Panjab plains there are no ancient Brahmstmeal 
momtmerits 1 The Hindu law of the books is unknown,, and to 
this day local customs of various kinds, sometimes quite 

1 Brahmanic temples of some antiquity may he found m the hilt, 
districts of the Himalaya and their vicinity, m, in Kangru and 
Chamha* But I am not aware that any ate bo old that they must be 
dated hack to any Aryan settlements prior to those which occurred when 
the Moslem conquest began to disturb the Hindu Ifrngdpms of tho plains 
and drive the princes to tbo hills for refuge. There are some Vestiges of 
traditionally ancient, Aryan families in the Kangra Hills, as will be after¬ 
wards noted. 
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opposed to the later Hindu ideals, are in vogue. When X say 
that the Hindu law is not followed, X should perhaps except 
town families or others whose rank or dignity of caste suggests 
that they should acknowledge it at least nominally. Brahmans 
have now everywhere secured a certain amount of respect; but 
where the Jat and other tribes may be called ' Hindu 3 it is 
chiefly with the meaning that they are not Sikh or Moslem* 

The foregoing remarks on the elements of the Panjfib 
population are illustrated by the general data as tabulated in 
1881 by Mr. Ibbetsbn. The chief land-owning, tenant, and 
cultivating, classes are thus grouped— p&r mille of the total 
population, including the Native States 


1. Biluch and Pat ha n tribes 

56 

2. Jat. 

* 195 

3* Rajput .... 

81 

4, Minor dominant tribes 

67 

5. Minor cultivating tribes 

89 

6. Foreign races 

21 


1 Gujar) 


These six heads require a few words of explanation. No. 1 
consists of the Trans-Indus (Frontier) tribes. No, 2 includes 
Jafcs of all kinds, including those so called who are tenants in 
the districts where Rajput and other dominant castes are land- 
owners, The Jats as village’ owners predominate in the Sikh 
States, in the South-eastern Punjab, and in parts of the central 
districts. In the sub-montane districts like Hangra and the 
North Panjab (Salt Range tract), Rajputs and the 1 minor 
dominant tribes- fake the place of Jats, The Rathi and 
T'Uakkar of the Hill districts are classed with Rajputs, and the 
Kanet and Girth with the ‘ minor cultivating tribes,’ The head 
No, 4 includes the smaller local tribes with pretensions to 
rank, such as the Ghakar, A wan, Khattar of the Salt Range 
tract, the Daiul|jutra, Rhartal ? and Khokar of the Western 
Plains, the Dogur, Ror, and Mm of the East; and the 
Gujar more generally distributed. No. 5 includes lesser tribes 
who are small owners, or tenants. Ac., as Saim, Aram, AMr ? 
Midi tarn. Head No. 0 consists of Shekh, Mughal, Turk, &c. 



E. INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY 

The ITp'daiton of the Ganges Plain 

I have dwelt at some length on the Panjlib, because this 
province is the starting-point, so to speak, of the travels of so 
many immigrant tribes, and of the enterprises of conquering 
princes and their armies. When we proceed to the districts 
east of the Jam mi—to the Ganges Doab, to Omlh, and further 
still to Bihar, Bengal, 1 and Western Assam, we find Aryan 
and mixed Aryan races in greater abundance, and the whole 
country at one time or another covered by a network of Aryan 
kingdoms and chiefships, Jats and Gujars, as I have said, 
are found in the upper districts of the Ganges Doab and as far 
as Ipjputana. Some races, like the Ahlr and Kunbl, have 
evidently emigrated to these parts from Central India or Gujarat; 
while there is a great number of mixed castes whose origin is 
largely aboriginal. Sir H. M. Elliot's work as supplemented 
in Air. J. Beanies' edition, is still the central authority about, 
the castes and races of the North-West iVmnces, and is easily 
accessible, Mr. lligtey’s fdaborate volumes on the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal are even fuller of detail. Both these works 
render anything more than a brief notice of certain features 
affecting the land-holding interest unnecessary. The main 
point is to notice how the original population was dominated 
by the Superior Aryan tribes; how the Aryan chiefs afterwards 
suffered eclipse and the original races ^©covered possession, 
but only again to lose it finally, before the re-distribution or 
new location of the Aryan (Rajput) clans and chiefs which dates 
from the twelfth century onwards. 

The Brahman tradition of the first Aryan kingdoms is so for 
noteworthy that it suggests no settlement of a vast population en 

1 The * Ganges Plain' in eludes the North-West Provinces and Ou'dh, 
as well ns Bengal. The i North- West Provinces,' besides the hill districts 
of Kumilon, &c,, contains the Bohilkhand tract (immediately east of the 
Ganges and between the river and the OudH frontier), the Ganges Doth* 
Benares* and, to the south, Bundolkhaml. Bengal includes a small 
portion of hill and sub-montane territory (Darjeeling and the West Du als); 
the northern districts (adjoining the North-West Provinces) are called 
Bihur, and the rest is Bengal Proper, with Orissa and OhuiiyiLNtigpur 
to the south-west. 




ETHNOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 10.) 

■ftuigxe ; it represents a series of powerful princes, wi h their depen¬ 
dent chiefs and armies, establishing a series of local rnlerships, and 
building capitals, some of fabulous extent and grandeur. Both 
‘ Solar ’ and 1 Lunar ’ princes appear as founding kingdoms ; the 
* hjolar ’ seem to have been always in favour of the Brahmans, 
the ‘ Lunar’ not unfreqnently became Buddhists. The 1 Solar’ 
princes of the House of Rama, founded Ayodhja (in Oudh) and 
afterwards MitkUd (=Tirhat in Bihar), also another kingdom, 
VaifaU, near Patna. The « Lunar ’ princes are represented us 
descendants from YaySH, who also is the mythical ancestor of 
the Yadova, &c., but in a separate branch, that of Purn. These 
founded the kingdom of Panailti, which extended north-west 
of Delhi, from the mountains to the Chambal River. H astimptml 
was around Meerut (Mirath), and adjoined fndrOprastha, the 
kingdom of Delhi. These two kingdoms, celebrated in the 
Mahabhar&ta, were held, the former by Kmrava princes, the 
latter by Pandit. In the coarse of time other dynasties arose 
and kingdoms were formed, united, separated, and again aggre¬ 
gated under suzerains, in a manner which it is difficult to follow. 
Kananj,' became a -great centre of rule, and seems always to 
have been a stronghold of Brahmanism. We are now assured 
that Buddhism was not pot down wholesale by the sword; that 
the two creeds continued side by side, and that Brahmanism 
ultimately triumphed over its rival in a peaceful maunei. 
However that may be, the Aryan kingdoms were for ever 
fighting with each other, and Buddhist or -Jain princes are 
generally found arrayed against Brahmanist. 

These various kingdoms were not established in a wilderness, 
nor were they peopled entirely by Aryans. Both in the hills, 
and in the sub-montane tracts in the Ganges Valley, a pre-Aryan 
or non-Aryan population is abundantly in evidence. I lirough- 
out the hills and extending to the Tarai or moist districts at the 
foot of the ranges, we find races of Mongoloid connection. The 
Kh.om or Khariya, and Dow, are prominent, and we hear of the 
Thatera, and further east Phhrnl , and some others such as 
TJhol-m. Tluiru, of less certain origin. The mixed castes or 
races of the hills as far as Naipfil (just as in the States of Simla 

1 On the Ganges in the modem Farukhiibiid district* 
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and Kaugnl) are in all probability connected with i bis stock; 
in other words, we have a gradation, of races from the tolerably 
pare Aryan down to the wholly aboriginal.' The /Wi are now 
in a vmy humble position, but once they ruled over or pos¬ 
sessed wide tracts at the toot of the mountains. Mr. Benefit 
mentions in his Gontln 8. U. (North Ondh)that villages Still exist 
deriving their titles to land from grants of Dom princes. 

Farther clown on the plains we find almost all parts of the 
Ganges Valley abounding in traces of the once numerous tribes 
called Mar and along with them the SoiH or Savin (the 
spelling is very various), and still farther east the Qml. 

As to the Bhar (often written Bhur, but the former, written 
witli the ‘ burring ’ r, appears more correct), 2 Dr. G. Oppert 
snj S that * legend associates their name with the earliest Aryan 
heroes, e.,j. witli ii.hm and his sons; but the Bkars suddenly 
disappear from the scene, and, as far as history is concerned, 
reappear just previously to the Muhammadan invasion of India! 
at which period they certainly possessed a vast territory and 
were indeed the real owners of the soil. In fact, the Mars 
must have ruled over a great area of country stretching from 
Ondii in the west to Bihar in the east, and southwards to 
Chntiya-Nagpur, Bundelkliand, and Sugar.’ 3 

1 See p. 86 ff. ante for some lomarks on the quality of the mixed races 
in the Hills. 

See G. Oppert, p. 38, and authorities quoted. General Sir A. 
Cunningham remarks that the ‘r ’ was characteristic of the non-Aryan 
raees, and the Aryans in ridicule called them barbara, which in the 
Hindustani dialect is written barbaf. The nasal so commonly in 
trftduoed into Panjabi words, is another feature attributed to a non-Aryan 
element. J 

G, Oppert, p. 39. General Cunningham (Ecjk Arch . Swr. xi. p, 07) 
thrown doubt on the reality of some of the asserted Bhar remains (forts, 
fcanlvs, &o.) He says, though without offering any proof, that the Bhar 
were art uncivilised race. As to juames of places in volving Bar or Bhar, 
f-hpro ?s much room for difference of interpretation; though such names m 
Bhar (tick and Bards for Bhar ell) are incontestable as referring to the 
r.ribe. But the existence and power of the Bhar is too well attested to 
be affected by any individual case or eases. I would, also, not lay undue 
stress on the existence, in. so many parts of Gudh and the North-West 
1 m Vinces, efforts and other buildings ascribed by tradition to the Bhar. 
Some of them may be due in reality to other early kingdoms. But 



It Ls probable- fchu$ th& Bhif tribes (especially in later time a}' 
became more or less L Hinduised, 1 and that t here was muck fusion 
with early Aryitii clans; but the tribes evidently represent, in 
the main, what we may fairly conclude to have been an original 
pre-Aryan population ; and of their considerable number there 
can be no doubt. Thus in the Ga zetteer of the Benares district 
we find it noted : * The traditions of the whole province represent 
the Bfoir as once dominant from the Tarai of Naipiil to the bills 
of Sugar in the Central Provinces \ J E and again in Ghazipnr (a dis¬ 
trict on the i/onfines of Bihar) Mr. Wilton Oldham remarks : 

The testimony of tradition that the middle Ganges Valley was 
formerly occupied by non-Aryan aboriginal races is the evidence, 
not of one, but of a hundred concurrent traditions of all land¬ 
owning tribes in the Benares pruvines, in Oudh, and in Bihar. 
The evidence is confirmed by the fact that in Shahabad the Bka>' 
have up to the present day retained a portion of their vast 
domains. The hikupt of Koinda, an extensive tract in the 
Vmdliyan Hills on the borders of t he Mlmipur district, belongs to 
a clan of .Bh'vr ; and their headman a lew years since—Ij&mbadan 
Singh—was a man of considerable wealth and mliuence. . . 

The following notice is extracted 1 from the Mirza : pur Dkhrkt 
Qmette&r. .After speaking of the Bhar tribes a$ very numerous 
and their remains m everywhere to be found, the writer says : 

; The temfa arc specially numerous.Mr. Duthoit in his, 

memoir of pargwia Bhadohk says it is hardly possible to travel 
three miles in any direction without meeting examples of these, 
which are always to be distinguished from later works by the 
fact that they are sfm.t>jbtidi~-Le. having their longer diameter 
from east to west, while Hindu work is invariably {midrah&li} or 
with the longer diameter north and south. On the south side 

there is certainly a disposition to call the Bh vr an 1 uncivilised race * on 
very little evidence. Civilisation is a relative term, and very anotent 
people may be 4 civilised T —for their time and place. The race that had 
kings and chief a and that certainly left the remains of nomc great 
buildings and irrigation works, and that is mentioned in history so often, 
cannot have boon altogether barbarous, nor do I see much indication that 
it differed from the Aryan in point of material progress, 

1 n,-W. F, GmekUery xiv. 102. 

’ Memoir of ihe Ghtizipur District, p* 47 (Allah sibiid Gov. Press, 
1870}. 3 JV. TK P. GmeUtor, xiv, 11.1 ff. 
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of the Ganges also, the Bkar have left wide-spread traces of 
ancient supremacy. Their chief city appears to have been cm the 
Ganges bank Borne live miles to the west of the present city of 
Mir zap hr* * - - This city, of which the traditional name is Pam- 
papura 3 was evidently of great extent/ The author goes on to 
notice the sculptures which are believed by Sherring to repre¬ 
sent the Mm H&jas> t with their peculiar headdresses and their 
pointed beards, * , / 

But the Bkar were not the only aboriginal tribe which found 
a home in Mirzapur, In the hills and jungles of the east ami 
south are found Qmi, Sean , Kol, and Kkartmr. The Q$ru are 
now fallen, and Insignificant in numberj but they claim to bo of 
Naga race. As to the Seori, * their traditions toll of wide domi¬ 
nions in Shahabad and Gh&dpur and the adjacent parts of this 
(Mirzapur) district. The memory of a great conflict between 
them and the Geru t and their final victory and the occupation of 
the lands of the vanquished, still lives/ The Kharawr are also 
described 7 and the remains (including archaic sculptures) of a 
great city, the capital, are alluded to. 

I could multiply quotations relating to all the districts of the 
Agra and Allahabad divisions as to the Bkar• and they are still 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with the 8earl and the Oem} 

1 I will not attempt to discuss the question whether the Bhm is con¬ 
nected with the Bharat® of Bans) a 1 it writers. Dr. G* Oppert thinks the 
identity highly probable (see the story of the race in hia book, The Original. 
Inhabitants of India, p. 687 ff.). The Bkdrata are first mentioned in the 
Veda (Kf/vetU, S. 63, 13 and 7, 88, 8) r they are a people who 1 oottie from 
afar '; they tight the Trim tribe tinder Vaushiha; being defeated, they 
return eastward across the Bias and Bntlej rivers, Vie warn Urn, the 
priest and hard attached to this tribe, is himself probably an Aryan, as he 
is the author of one of the hymns of the lujvcda, II e is represented m the 
son of Kttcihtt (p, 690-1), and the tribe called by this name are in close 
relationship with the Bhdrata (dimmer, p. 128). He is also leader oi the 
people, and his gwyairi, or hy mn, secures their woll bemg. It is this people 
who afterwards establish a kingdom in Meigft&ha, Vinvmmiira- is at brat 
in favour with the Trim and their king Sudds, to whom, for a time, ho 
acts as bard and priest ; but a bitter quarrel ensues, and he withdraws 
with the Bhiirata , and the end is the battle above alluded to. If the 
Bhftrata were of non-Aryan origin they probably early adopted many Aryan 
(ttistems. 1 Being very numerous/ the Harinamm says, 1 they acquired 
great!influence/ It is noteworthy that in Rgveda, 1. 83, 6, they are 




X hav@ nob Bpiee to mj anything 0 f the leas prominent races 
such as the JfcSr, 1 the Gtoiir, and the 3%of«ra. In the Hardoi 
district of Outlli ant! elsewhere, I find mention of a tribe called 
who are stated to have owned in former days an extensive 
domain, and who are still numerous in the district. 

The Cent mentioned above were a very important people 
further east* They dominated Bengal; and as late as the time 
of the Bengal sovereign Slier Shah (pod 1537 A.D.) we find that 
monarch rejoicing that- Ins general had defeated the Geru chief 
of Bihar. 2 

The GWn belong, indeed, more to Bihar than to Qudh and the 
North-West Provinces, and the mention of them naturally carries 
us further east. Here (Upper Bengal) the population seems to 
have less and less of the Aryan element; the greater part of the 

described by the epithet arbhaAasah, which Huh (A* ft, T. i. 320) translates 
« contemptible*' Simmer (p* 128) uses the more equivocal term ‘ 'mm* 
jgitfen* Professor Macdonell informs me that the word in Sanskrit 
means ‘puny, small. 1 Whether this can be taken in a literal sense to 
describe a stature different from that of the Aryan tribes, or ia merely a 
term applied by victors to a conquered enemy, I cannot pretend to 
determine* As usual) in the later Epics, tradition found for them an 
Aryan origin, Bhdrata is now a king, and the son of Vigwamitri 's 
daughter Bah mi tala, Vigiwmiira himself, is, however, curiously con¬ 
nected with the aboriginal, or inked, races by th© legend that makes his 
sons, owing to a curse, the progenitors of the mixed or non-Aryan races 
Andhra, P?mdra T Sahara. Pidindn, and Mntiha (Aitarnja Brfthntmta, 
quoted by Oppert, pp. 592, 598). The MaMhh'tnda represents King 
BJtftrata as conqueror of all th© races of Kirnta, Hmw, YCwmuh Andhra* 
Ktiagil and Saha ol) these including northern, mixed, and non-Aryan 
tribes (see Lassen, ii* App* xsiv.). 

1 The Ahh' seem to have a wido distribution. They occur in the 
South-aastern Punjab, and in the North-West Provinces in the districts 
of Budiion and Mimidabad fcSJtf* Muraddhftd , pp. 8, 9)* In Mainpuri 
(Gazetteer, NorthAVcst jP fpwmees, iv. 558) they are so numerous as 
to form 18*8 per cent, of the population. They are found again in the 
Central Provinces, which make it possible they were the Abhlra of 
Sanskrit books, and connected with the Abhiria country of Ptolemy, on 
the western side of India (McCrindle-a Ptolemy, p. 140)* They aro 
divided into Ahlr and Alien and into many minor subdivisions, some 
claiming, as usual, Bn) put and sometimes Brahman, connection* Others 
assert ft* Yudu 1 origin, which is likely enough if their original homo was 
Upper Western India. 

l * Beanies 1 EVdot'H Glossary, i. 59, b*v* Ccru; G* Oppert, p* 89. 
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peasant class is, in fact, almost purely 4 aboriginal/ In the 
north-east of Bengal the tribes are probably much connected 
with the Tibetan stock and with some of those brandies of it 
that peopled Assam, The Kueeh (or Koek) have left a relic of 
their existence in the name of the Native State Kuch-Bihnr. 
In the eastern districts, up to the sea-board, the Maqh tribes, 
probably indicated by the MaccoKalmgac of the geographers, 
gave their name to the kingdom or country of Magaclha/ 

These facts tend to show how small an element numerically 
the Aryan really was ; but it was the ruling power. It is evi¬ 
dent that while the mass of the existing population is largely 
aboriginal in its character, nevertheless the whole of Bengal came 
under the dominion of Aryan princes. Indeed, in the course of 
time, these became sufficiently powerful, and by means of their 
Command of the Ganges months, to send out expeditions by sea, 
as I have already mentioned. 

The country of Ohutiya-Nagpur, in South-western Bengal, is 
foil of interest etlmologically; and so is the hill country of Orissa, 
with the adjoining Tributary States; for here is the refuge ground 
of both Kolarian and Bra vidian tribes. In Ohutiy a-Nagpur the 
plateau land is cultivable and adapted to Hxed village settle¬ 
ments ; * so here we can still iind the original form of vi llage in 
survival. The non- Aryan races are represented by the Union ^ 
who overcame the (Kolarian) Ho and Mwuhl tribes, and who 
gave their name to Orissa long before the conquests of the 
Hindu Bajapati kings, 3 

1 in the Laws o/Manu, * Magu dhn' is one cl the mixed raw# mentioned 
in Chapter X- This country, afterwards so celebrated, was very early the 
eeat of an Aryan kingdom or overlordship. The old accounts are not 
easy to reconcile. Some relate that a kingdom was founded by the 
(Solar) Kiigik&i descendants of Kura ; .the Mabaibbftmil speaks of a Lunar 
origin, or Yfidma, if they are to be reckoned as separate, and has much 
t o say of lung Jtirasandhio who is probably n real person. Possibly, as 
tradition also gives Solar princes to the first kingdoms of Mithilu and 
VainiIT in this neighbourhood, there may have been some early Solar 
pruned overthrown by the other race. Certainly Magadtm became a 
Centre of Biridlusm and was the kingdom of Qamiragnpta, the Sandra- 
cottas of the Western historians. 

‘ See ante. p. 47. 

3 The distinctness of the Uriion from the Mundin &t\, is recognised by 
Dalton (G. Oppert, p. 122). Sec alee Eisley, 1\ mid C. <0Bmgal^ ih Glossary, 



Section III—India Sooth of the Yikdhyan Ranges 


(1) The IAnmlatio)i of Ujyp&r Western and Central India 

It will be remembered that in speaking of the Vindhyan 
Hills as a harrier between Upper India and the Sonthj we noticed 
how, at the western end, the upper l>arrier ceased, and through 
the second or south range also a route was open* so that access 
could be had to the plains of Gujarat, and thence easily to the 
Narbada and TaptI Valleys and to Berfir, There can be no doubt 
that this route was used ill early immigrations from the Indus 
Valley and the west frontier, just as it was afterwards when 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni swept down on Somnath. The popula¬ 
tion of Upper Western India, Berar, and part of the Central 
Province^ exhibits a considerable mixture with Aryan or other 
Northern races which affected both physical appearance and lan¬ 
guage* Owing to this admixture, the people of the West me 
very different from the more purely Bravitlian races of the South ; 
and it is, therefore, a matter of convenience to give them a brief 
separate consideration. Moreover, it is to be remembered that, 
access being from the Indus Valley by the desert and Ka$eh, the 
immigration was very probably sustained by Northern or ‘Scy tided 
races like the Kafchl, as well as by tribes who had the religion and 
language, of the Vedas. And while >ne at least of the tribes 
named in the Vedas (the Ymlavd) is prominent in the traditions 
both in Sindh and in the West of India, it is remembered that 
they belonged to the i non-Brahtiianical * section, 1 B rah manic 
caste and religious ideas were not introduced till long after the 

108, As to the Dravhlian element m the language of Orissa, though it 
has been much obscuroct by the Banekritio element, it is distinctly trace¬ 
able (see Caldwell, p* 40 and Appendix). The history of Ones a before the 
Aryan rule is an ft Win to blank ; for the earliest writers of the temple 
records were Brahmam, and they, of course, would not care to preserve 
the memory of real ancient historic events, a till less to notice a non* Aryan 
people* even if the materials then existed* Neither the Hindus nor the 
Moslems, nor later still the MamtW, really had any hold on Orissa 
beyond the level rice-plains which could yield a revenue. 

1 Antc t pp* 80-1, 
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Aryan settlements east of the Jamna were in an advance cl 
stage of development J 

In nearly every case tradition ascribes the Western ruling 
castes (that have evidently resulted from a mixture of races) 
either to Yad&va origin or to some evidently h Scythian or 
Northern so rjient-worsin ppin g stock. Most of the princely houses 
that conquered and ruled in these parts in the earlier days are 
connected with the name of Yadu . The Sfima who reigned in 
Sindh, the Jharcja (or Jad^u) and t heir kindred the BuCtti (who 
afterwards made a settlement in the Punjab, where they are cal led 
BhaMi), are all JadvM (to use the dialectic form ). To this day many 
Maratha chiefs claim descent from * JaduJ The IJ.aihatja (or 
ITaibadm), who are among the very earlier of so-called Aryan 
rulers in the Narbada Valley, are said to belong to this race/ 

It m impossible to ibid any more definite traces of the early 
non-Brahnmnic Aryans, It is highly probable that a number of 
the best races— e.y. those collectively called/ MarOAhn ' were the 
result of a fusion of Aryan and Dravklian blood. And the same 
may be true of the Kmbi caste, and the Akvr, as will presently 

1 And so the Marathi language was probably not developed in its 
present form till later times, as it is said to be 4 particularly Brahmanic 
in all ite elements mid connected with later Sanskrit {Indian Census 
of 1391, Parliamentary Report, J. A. Baines, p, 1.41), The Mar&tbii 
Brahmans arc a class apart—as the Dravira Brahmans or the Gaur 
Brahmans are elsewhere—all missionary immigrants from Upper India, 
ft is curious, as noted by Grant DufT {History of the Makntitas, I. 2% 
that while the Maratha pepplo have great veneration for the hermit and 
the ascetic, they have very little for the Brahmans aa a class. The limits 
of tho Sanskritic speech, as judged by linguistic evidence, are given 
in some detail by Professor Christian Lassen (i. 42B). But it must be 
borne in mind that this includes the results of the later Brahman ie 
influence- Along the west coast, southward, an Aryan element in the 
speech is discerned as far as Gokarna in North Kiln am; while for 
the inland Martithft country, a line drawn horn Pina eastwards up to the 
Central Provinces, and including all the northern part of Bombay, with 
Gujarat, Malwii., &e. T would generally marie the limit*. Below Puna, the 
dialect varies somewhat, showing a distinct trace of the non-Aryan or 
original element' 

* ^ ee Xod, l 36, 78: if they wore not really Turanian or Northern 
tribesmen, which is just as likely Mr. J. F. Hewitt connects them 
directly with the * Naf/bansl 1 houses. Sleeman wrote a long article on the 
Hailuiya princes of Ga rha * Manila in Ji A * $QC+ BenQal^ vi, part ii* hid. 


rrOOGliAPIIIOAL considerations 

the population of Western India owes 
Northern (non-Aryan) races m to any other. Tims one part of 
tli 0 country was anciently called Sauraalitra., after the '8aw% or 
Cdv.m'd> a tribe colled ; Rhjpufc/ hut neither 6 Solar' nor * Lunar / 1 
Indeed, it is curious that the whole of this region is connected 
with the royal houses of 4 Jfipriil&ild ^descent- Solmkhi (Qaluhju)^ 
C<huk*Zn y I'mmtwd, &c.—tribes which so often adopted Bin.klhism 
and whose traditional birth shows that they were later and 
probably foreign addit ions to the true Eshatriya, Aryans A 

Other confessedly early Northern tribes eBteibihked tlioir rule 
in these districts, though the later conquests of Raj put houses have 
done much to fuse the races together. Tims, the country still 
called Kathiawar owes its name to the Kufclu. These exhibit 
Northern customs, such as the worship of the Sun and of 
Weapons. 3 The Ralu, another Northern tribe, appear also pi 
the West; how far they may be connected with the princely 
house that founded Ealabhipur I will not attempt to discuss/ 
Before the eighth century we have no real history } but vague 
traditions of kingdoms and chiefs laps which disappeared, drat 
before the incursions of lat er Rajputs from Mahva and the vicinity, 
and finally under the effects of the early Moslem conquests. 

It is very probably to these early Aryan and Northern races 
that we owe the presence of an element in Western and Central 
Indian races which distinguishes them from the Dravidl&ns of 
the South. 

As might be expected, in Western and Central India there 
are still many remnants of the non-Aryan races in the lull 

J Forbes, p. 27. 

* The tradition was (hat the ancestors of four tribes sprang from the 
sacrificial fire (Agiii), at Mount Abu; and that they were miraculotisly 
born in aid of the Brahmanfe cause. This the tribes did not always after- 
\ vm da i n rtfii Cain, The PramtLr fl, for ins tan co, fou ud e cl a B udd hist kingdom 
hi Hulwa; and Charulragiipta and As oka, of the Maurjil bouse, ware 
notoriously Buddhist (Central Provinces Gazetteer, art. Nimilt', p. 877). 

* Tod (i» 101 ff) for an account of the curiums of the KAthl and 
see also the whole passage at p. BO which is curious. Colonel Tod was 
by no means critical or reliable as to points of date and history; but on 
matter a of custom and legend where Ins own personal knowledge and 
experience arcs placed on record, his authority is as good as can be desired. 

1 See G. 0|jfert, p. 78, 
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country; and some* tribes who are perhaps Dra vidian slightly 
mixed with a Northern e lement. The Koll tribes of the Vin- 
dhyan Hills (not to be confused with the Eastemi/o and Mvnidi* 
tribes called * Kol ? ) need hardly more than a hare mmition. The 
Bfyil have already been alluded to, and it may here be added that 
they have a sort of upper class called BMldUi t whose persistent 
tradition is that they have a slime of Vita]put* blood. 1 In the 
Bombay Dakhan, scattered (amilies of Makar or Mhdr are still 
found—the relics of a once numerous people — now chiefly acting 
&b 1 leredifcary guard] ana of vi 11a ge ho urid arien. This circams tan ec 
lias led Sir, J. F. Hewitt to suggest that the position is due to 
their once being associated with the land as- its owners* Dr. G. 
Oppert says that the Makar claim to have been once the ruling 
race in L MaialrasMo'ft ! 2 More towards the centre of the conti¬ 
nent there are groups of non-Ary an tribes, often represented 
partly by humble agriculturist castes in the plains, or by primi¬ 
tive hilhdwellers, who have either lapsed into, or never emerged 
from, a half savage state. Among them are found the Gorul races, 
who gave their name to Gmqmwtft of the ancient maps. They 
occupied the whole of the central districts up to Chutiya-Nagpur, 
and Orissa, to the east, and part of Haidar a bad to the south. 3 
The original (bmi population can hardly, I think, be doubted to 
have had some early Northern connection. It is worth while to 

1 Within hi stork a! times powerful local chieftains of this class wore 
met with. The Puranic literature even has a legend to account for the 
origin of the BML {See Cart ml Pravinccs Gnz<tte<a\ art, N imtlr.) 

iJ And if this author’s identification can he accepted, it will uni to this 
race, locally called also Parwrl, with the Main and MaUk who appear 
so widely in India, and with the Paraiyar (Pariah) of the South 
(0. Oppert, ppl 2X, 22, &1), The Faraiya r are called Mala (v^ndla) in 
Telugu (Caldwell, Appendix, p. 548), (>. Oppert quotes Dr. ,L Wilson as 
connecting them with the Pomaroi of Ptolemy. 

The Sanskrit writers called the Western Da khan MOhurashira^ and 
aome have suggested that the name is from maha ®great; sc. 1 magmi 
regie/ Bnt there seems no reason lor such a designation, while * country 
of the Mah ar h would be in every way intelligible/ 

The name now commonly used, Gond y ox rather Gmul or Gau/flr, is 
apparently not recognised by the existing relic a of the people, who call 
themes! ves Koitrir. As a class the Gonth t in the Central Provinces, arc 
divided into PdjdJond, who claim to be coimocted with the former ruling 
families, and Dhar-G&nd, who were the plebeian section. 





note that we have no definite tradition even, of Goods as rulers till 
quite modem times. But when the Ehotishi Marathi attacked 
Central India, Gone! princes were in power. The Maratha, Raja 
Bailed the Gone! Rajas demesne (Nagpur, &c.), bat left the less 
valuable and outlying districts in the hands of the original subor¬ 
dinate chiefs; it is, in fact, the descendants of these chiefs who 
still hold the land, some of the greater ones being regarded as 
Feudatory chiefs, and the minor ones having been recognised as 
1 Zaxnlndars/ or landlords of estates. Besides the Goad we have 
also some local traditions of GauU rulers in the central districts, 
and of Ahlr chiefs, a people whose name we have already met 
with, and who, from the places in which notices of them are 
found, must have extended from the Indus mouths to the Chain bn I 
River and beyond, 1 2 

Of the modern population it is not necessary to say much. 
The northern part of the country has received many Hindu 
emigrants from Malwa and the north, but only in comparatively 
late times, 3 The rest is still largely populated by the 1 Maratha ' 
races, 3 I have already suggested that these are really of mixed 
Dravidian and Aryan origin, and their superior families may bo 
more Aryan than the rest. The originators of the modern 
Mnruthas completely disappear from history ■ and the race only 
reappears towards the close of the seventeenth century under 
SivajX This chief himself belonged to the caste or race, also 
widely distributed, called Ktmbi or Kurrnh They are noted 
agrieulburistsj and as such have wandered far and wide--to 
Ouclh, and Bengal even, in search of land-holdings* They have 
now no distinctive language ; they are called Kvnhi in Marathi, 
KimaM in the South MarathS country, Knmbhi and Kurnii among 
the people of Hindustan* 

1 See also at p- 1DQ, anU, as to the wide distribution of this people* 

2 Ante, pp. 44-5, 

11 As to the name of this people or tribe, I have preferred the form above 
employed to the common term Mahraita — i.e* Marital til —which latter is 
not recognised by the people themselves, and means in Hindi ‘ robber, 1 
being an opprobrious epithet applied by the Mughal soldiers* (See aleo 
Tod, ii. 4^0), At one time these races seem to have been called (for 
instance, in Firishta’s History of the Niza n-Bluibi Kings) by the name 
of Barglj QT EhargL (See Grant Duffs JT&forvp of thv Mahrattao, i, 09). 

I 2 



(2) The Population of Southern Indm 


Except for the openings at the western end, and to a lesser 
extent at the eastern end alao } the Yindhy&n II, an go served ns 
a complete barrier confining the bulk of the Aryan conquerors, 
or colonists, to Upper India \ it opposed any further France to 
the south, at leiurfc m regards any considerable number of dans 
bent on conquest. It was only at a much later time, when the 
Aryans of Northern India had spread as far ns the Ganges 
mouths, that adventurous princes with their armies made expe¬ 
ditions to Orissa and the nort hern part of the Telugu country. 
When we come to the real South—to the Madras Presidency 
-we are brought face to face with the genuine representa¬ 
tives of an almost purely Dravidian population. At the same 
time we find the Brahmamo religion and caste well established, 
and the languages to some extent—very much loss than in the 
North, affected by Sanskrit! c additions. 

The earliest traditions show oo sign of any general immi¬ 
gration of Aryan clans, A a Dr, Macleanc 1 has justly observed, 
1 The view of the Aryans marching in bodies in this direction or 
that is supported, by no facts of any sort in the case of the 
country south of the Vinclhy&us. 3 

It is, as I have remarked, only in the north-eastern districts 
that there could have been any communication of a general 
character with the A ryamsed people of Upper India, and that, at 
such a distance from the Aryan centre, could only have been with 
people of very mixed blood. The sovereigns of Magudha at one 
time extended their suzerainty farther south, and other dynas¬ 
ties may have claimed or exercised sway m the north-west of 
Madras, but that is no proof of any large importation of an Aryan 
populations 

1 Manual (History), p. 5$. See also -Lassen, i. 116, confirming this 
statement which is, however, quit© in disputable. 

? From early times, the Upper or Telugu country seurna to have been 
partly peopled or occupied by a race called by a name which Western 
geographers turned into Kalinga. The> Greek gebgmphcvs speak of a 
threefold division of this people—the Haling®, Makko-Kalmga, and cho 
Gangarid-Kalinga. Those living inland were connected with the name 
Andhra, which occurs io Mann, and still earlier, e>g. in the Aitareyd 



The effects actually produced upon the Southern people and 
the introduction of caste and religion must liave been the 
result of a gradual intercourse, which had nothing to do with 
tribal conquest or with a general sett lenient of the Aryan people. 
Jt was effected by the individual, but repeated and cumulative, 
efforts of the Brahmans, lit no field is their peculiar genius 
better displayed than in this new kind of conquest. They used 
no force, they did not oven displace the local deities; they wove 
all cults into one genera! scheme, and made their ideals accept¬ 
able to the people, so that in time it became n mark of respecta¬ 
bility or superiority to become * Hindu J and to be 1 in caste/ 
The causes which led to so ready an acceptance of the philo¬ 
sophical and religious teaching, but more especially of' the social 
and ceremonial system which is the essence of Hinduism, are 
beyond our province : we must \m content with saying that this 
change was effected mainly by the efforts of hermit missionaries^ 
but was also furthered by the admission of Bra It man advisers to 
the Courts of indigenous princes, and possibly by the occasional 
reception of military (Aryan) chiefs, who were welcomed m 
organisers of local armies and the like, and would soon establish 
themselves a a lords of estates and territorial eMefship®, Such 
adventurers would naturally have won their way to local rank 
by the romance attaching to their long adventurous journey so 
far south, by the mystery of their distant northern home, and 
by their general prowess and superiority. 

Everything in the Madras country points to the existence, 
from the most ancient times, of numerous, and, considering the 
age, civilised, groups cf lion-Aryan races who occupied the more 
fertile and level portions of the country, leaving, no doubt* wide 

Br&hmana. (See Caldwell, Introduction, p, BO,) The Makko -Kulinga were 
coast people, and probably represent the Magk of 12astern Bengal and 
Chittagong* The Maury an kings of Magadhu, deriving origin from one of 
the Agmkitftt houses of the royal Rajput stock as reckoned by the bards* 
nominally ruled as far as Ganjam, since Anoka's edicts are found there 
in inscriptions. And a later offshoot of this dynasty founded the Andhra 
kingdom during the first eentmiesi of our era* This, however, was 
a military occupation only. Madeane {11 (glory), p. 132; and see 
Cunningham’e Ancient Geography, p„ 629, for Hwen Theang's account 
of the Tditjgp. country* 





stretclies of jungle and forest which spread over tliu north, and 
covered the hills of the centre and south. Among the jungle- 
clad hills, tribes, still nomad, would continue to wander, being 
cut off from the civilising influences to which, the people of the 
arable plains were accessible. 

Early legends speak of Agfistyti—the Wmdr^rmm^ or sage 
of the Taratilians—coming as a hermit across the Vindhyan 
Ranges, and by his power commanding them to bow down till 
\m return. As he never did return (according to the Southern 
version), tke ranges continued to be lower than other mountains 
to this day. 1 The names for brain nans— Aiftf&r (fathers) and 
Vwqm' (overseers)—go some way to indicate the position they 
held as missionaries and founders of a new orders 

When the Brahmamc teaching nt last spread widely, a large 
part of the population adopted Hindu forms, and were of course 
classed by their teachers as Qa&m— the only possible caste on 
the developed Bmhmnmc theory; a while the bulk of the humbler 

1 For the story of Agastyfl, see Oh Oppert, p* 24. 

,J It is remarkable at how early a data the natural genius of the 
Brahman caste for a heralit life, for the discovery of places of pilgrimage, 
and for the location of shrines at all points of natural scenic beauty or 
physical peculiarity t led them to wander all over India- In the .FiftmtV 
yaua wo have a highly coloured picture of the hermits settled in the 
southern forest beyond the Harbatbi River, and of fcho interruptions they 
Buttered from the forest tribes. 1 These base-born wretches* implicate the 
hermits in impure practices and perpetrate the grossest outrages- 
Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermit- 
ages, these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast 
away tho sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the cooked oldationa, 
and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites. 
At the times of sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, the fuel 
and the sacred, grass of these sober-minded men * (Rfunayfena* iff. 1* I5 f in 
Milk's A „ S. T* part ii. chapter iii. section iv. p. 427). When at last 
such hermits reached the inhabited parts, their message must have been 
received with something like awe from the mystery of their origin. Even 
to the present day, the crowds that, any new Jogi, or mysterious ascetic, 
will draw are quite wonderful. 

It U curious tn note that in the South the 1 Sudra ’ is spoken of as 
indicating a somewhat proud superiority, in contradistinction to the 
* Pariah, 1 tie., a feeling quite out of keeping with the degraded position 
theoretically assigned to the QMra in Manu. Tims, 1 remember reading 
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races —Pamiyar and the like. 

TIjxs original isolation of the Southern people, anil the mode 
of their subsequent conversion to Hinduism, are reflected in the 
local languages, and in the additions that have been made to 
the vocabulary. TU© whole of Southex*n India, as is well known, 
in divided between the Telugu~spe airing rapes in the upper part, 
with Kan&reso (language ot h arnatu) in tne north-west; iuluva 
and Malayalain in the west, and Tamil in the south- The LuniiL 
Telugu, Kiimtrese, Tulnva, and Malftyalam are all defined lan¬ 
guages originating as branches from a common stock, I amii in 
particular has a long history ; It has for centuries been divided 
into a classical and a colloquial dialect, and Jma both ancient and 
modem written characters. The extant literature probably does 
not go back beyond the ninth century of'Our era ; hut the facts 
about the language and its dialects show its antiquity and in¬ 
dicate a considerable degree of civilisation of an archaic ty pe. 
The Sanskrit had no part in the earlier language, and only added 
its terms and forms in comparatively--later times. The further 
we go back with the Tamil language, the -freer from Sanskrit 
words we find Ltd As to the stage of civilisation anciently at¬ 
tained by til© DmvidiaiiSj Dr. CWdweli hau collected evidence, 
from the existence of pure Tamil names, as to what they were 
acquainted with. It does not follow' that nothing else was 
known, but certainly agriculture was well understood; and 
some arts—tv/, pottery—had reacted a considerable degree of 
excellence. 2 

IVom many parts of the country there come indications that 
at least some of the tribes had a settled monarchical govern- 


in some old missionary report the com plaint that only 1 the could 

make themselves heard by the otfiqyaf; the humbler classes could get no 
redress, &c. The distinction may frequently be met with. 

1 All these facts are stated in detail in the Introduction to Caldwell a 
Ih 'Widitm Grammar. Dr. Macleano in his Manual (L Ethnology, 38-55 
ai id notes) has collected a mass of information, Kee also Morns s O. M, 

vf the dodavtwi Dittlnctf p.ld» d* 

* Caldwell's Introduction, p. Ill ff. And it is to be remembered that 
such proof is by no means exhaustive ; for words may once have existed 
but become lost or superseded by Sanskrit words in tlio course of time. 


****?!*> 



imnt. This will m further remarked on in speak mg of Dnividlai i 
customs in the next chapter, 1 


In the remote past there is? evidence that some of the now 
lowly--esteemed Dr a vidian races were once power fill peoples, 
divided into numerous clans or divisions each with its own 
iv.sir/nm; and thi& alone shows some degree of wealth and even 
luxury to have existed among them, 2 " They still cherish/ re¬ 
marks Dr, G\ Oppertj the Bhar and Mhdr do, the memory 
of former greatness s and regard themselves as the original owners 
ol the soil/ They retain also some curious religiom privileges.* 
I heir priests, the are 1 probably the representatives of 

the ruling clasa of ancient times. ! 4 

ft would scj ve no useful purpose to enter into atiy detail 
al>D’\t the differ cut races of the South, What special characteris¬ 
tics some of them had will he noticed when we come to describe 
the surviving Dravidian customs affecting, land. It is here 
sufficient to observe that the South owe* little or nothing to the 
Aryan element in the matter of land-holding customs, Agri¬ 
cultural villages organised on a distinct plan must have long 
existed/ and there is every reason to believe that the form of 
villages in which the several families each constitute a separate 
landholding units but having certain bonds of local union, and 
kept together under the rule of an hereditary villagc~cMef v was 
the original Dravidiaa type, and one which is*most nearly ai d 
obviously related to a still existing ftrm (of unquestionably 

Dr, Madeline (Manual [HiHoryl, p, 113), states that 'the Dmvidians 
were a practical people with considerable resources; in matters of 
Government they were—unless in the very earliest stages—under the 
monarchical system, with defined areas of country for the exercise of rule/ 
As to this, see G-. Opperfc, pp. GO-57. The note ut p, 57 enumerate;, 
those tribal emblems ; some of them, such as bells of victory, whit© 
ohcmrt (fly-flaps), white horse, ivory palankeen, golden pot, &c,/indicate 
wealth and some degree of state. 

J Cf. ante, p. 89, and G, Oppert, p, 54. 

1 Oppert, p, 69, A Vaflma or chief, presided at die ancient 
assemblies of Malabar when a Pam mil l or sovereign was elected for the 
country (the elec Lion was then periodical). 

4 Extensive kingdoms, with Courts, and armies,and cities, could hardly 
go on, or even come into existence, without an efficient provision for the 
regular cultivation of the soil. And we shall see Village customs in 
Dravidian tribes evidently of great antiquity. 
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Dravidian origin), which has actually survived unchanged in the 
fastnesses of the Olnitlya-Hagpiir plateaux and iu the hills of 
Orissa, This, however, is a matter the discussion of which be¬ 
longs to a later stage. 


Section IV.— The Present Location of Aryan (Rajput) 
Land-holding Communities 

There is one other subject which it is necessary to deal with 
hcsfore directly Inquiring into the different forms of village. 
That the Aryan communities of land-holders should be confined 
to Upper India, and should especially be prominent in the 
Central Ganges Plain, ns far as Bihar, is very natural; but it is 
not m easily understood that the village groups and landlord 
estates of the Rajput domination or of Brahman possession do not 
occur in the sites in which the ancient settlements took place 
according to tradition and literature. Here and there the local 
belief suggests a settlement which has been more or leas undis¬ 
turbed, but it is rare ; and in general the existing tribal and in¬ 
dividual villages are the result of later movements—most of them 
dating batik to the Mughal or to the earlier Patknn conquests. 

From the earliest times the Aryan clans were subject to 
internecine feuds and wars, and the spread of Buddhism cer¬ 
tainly tended to promote such quarrels. However much these 
two creeds may have existed side by side, religious differences 
formed at least the pretext of dynastic wars, and to these we must 
ascribe that repeated devastation and abandonment of the local 
kingdoms, and the reversion of cultivated tracts to jungle which 
is so noticeable a feature in the early legendary history of Upper 
India. And then came the Moslem invasions from the eleventh 
century and onwards* At. no period did the Aryan princes make 
really common cause against the invaders; but in general, if 
they did combine tor a time, it was only to break out into 
hostility again, afi soon as the immediate cause of danger passed 
by. Various tribes were then dispersed, and, driven from the 
domain- directly occupied by the Moslems, they sought new 
homes In the further parts of Rajpntana* 1 Others took service 

1 The sort of dispersion that followed these local wars and invasions 
is well pictured by the author of the Haj$m tana Gazetteer (i, 39), where 



under ike Emperors, and wore encouraged or allowed tu return 
in more scattered parties to tb© provinces where Aryan kingdoms 
had once flourished. The Himalayan districts, too, afforded a 
refuge ; for the original petty chiefs of those localities, unable 
to combine and oppose the Riijpiit loaders, soon fell before their 
attack. 

The following local quotations, selected out of many, will 
better illustrate the subject than any further general observations. 
Take, for example, the Undo district of Oimu, 1 Previous to 
the d&wu of authentic history/ says the writer, 5 we find a trace 
of Rajput dominion* * . But the Bwcn alone appear to have 
had any actual colonies, for they alone have left a distinct truce 
of the estates they held ; the others appear to have merely ex¬ 
erted a nominal sovereignty over the aborigines/ The real 
colonisers, the writer goes on to say, were the Rajputs, who fled 
across the Ganges on their defeat by the Muhammadan Ghori 
kings (end of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries), and 
afterwards, those who, having entered the service of the Delhi 
Emperors, received grants of land, or took possession as adven¬ 
ture vs, 

in the northern part of Outlh (Bahmek and Gouda) we have 
the location of one of the great Buddhist coot res. But the cities 
of Sravastl, Kapllanagdra, and others, perished, W hen, in a.d. 
410, Fa Ilian, the Chinese pilgrim, visited the country, Sravasti 

h" describes how the 14jput dans, ejected from the more fertile homes 
they had first selected* were pushed into the drier and leas valuable 
parts of the present itajput States, and into the hilly country around 
MtihvA above alluded to. ‘ W hen the dominant families of a elan lost 
their dominions in the fertile regions of the North- west, one part of the 
clan seems to have remained in the conquered country—here obtaining 
service and the landlord ship of scattered villages while another part, 
probably the defeated chiefs, kinsmen, and followers, went otT westward 
and car ved out another, though much poorer, dominion, . . . Having 
there made a settlement and built a city of refuge, each clan started on an 
interminable course of feuds and forays, striving to enlarge its borders at 
the cost of its neighbour. When the land grew too strait for the support 
of the chief’s family or of the increased clan, a hand would assemble under 
some new leader and go forth to plant itself elsewhere/ 
r Qtnlh Gazetteer Y in- 452. 
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was in mins ami the country desolate* } and when Hw on J hsang 
came (640 ajx), it had still more hopelessly relapsed into forest, 
Blir and Thorn tribes J resumed possession; and there is some 
historical evidence that in the eleventh century Sayyad Siilnr 
overthreW the 1:1 har chief Suhildeo, 2 3 In a,d, J 22G we find a 
Moslem chief 4 overthrowing the accursed Bbarfcuh ; and it is 
not till 1340-145Q that we find Ohatrl leaders again establishing 
their colonies in the country. 

In the Gomla district, if early Aryans had ever established 
themselves, they must have disappeared, Ptolemy, writing 
iu the second centoryy* names the inhabitants 1. auganoi, 
who are apparently the Tttnfjwnw ol the IVIahabharata, where 
they are mentioned as a tribe bringing a tribute of g i | hl and 
horses to the King of Hastmiipura. A king, apparently 
Brahiimiilcal, named Vikmmudityu, was then reigning at Srn- 
vasti. 1 have already mentioned how, two centuries later } 
Sravasti was in ruins* Some attempt was made-— traditionally 
by Sornbahsi lIajpnbS“to colonise, bnt the cultivation of the 
district dates from the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 1 

Mr, P. Caruegy, whose long residence in Oudh gave him. 
ample opportunities of knowing the facts, has stated not only 
that the Bhar tribes held all the land In a great part of the 
cultivated districts, but that even the existing Aryan land-hold- 

1 The Tb&m her© appear ns one of the aboriginal tribes; but l should 
like to call attention to the suggestion (Gorakhpur District North-West 
Provide* Gazette^ vi. Sol), that the Thara may he really relies of an 
early Aryan elan, who were cut oil when their brethren were expelled. 
Il' au, they must have become a very mixed race, Cf. p. 105 ante, 

■* The detail is given in Oudh Gmettetffc i u ill, 

3 McCrindle’s Platom/, p. 210. It is supposed that the Tnngana may 
survive in the Took Bajpute, and in certain other elans. 

1 And f summing Up the history of North Oudh, Mr. Eenett writes 
{8. It. Gondii, § 1% p. 6): 1 Here, as in the South, the interiiedno wars 
waged by the neighbouring Cbatri clans, and, perhaps thill mere, the bloody 
rivalry of the Brahman and the Buddhist, had resulted in the complete 
collapse of the old Hindu power, and, hero as there, the forest gained on the 
cultivated plain ; a scanty population was ruled by the representatives of 
the aboriginal stocks; the country fall rm easy prey to the Muhammadans, 
and the Hindu system only revived at die commencement of tho four¬ 
teenth century with an immigration of Chairh from the Bhnth-west. 1 
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ing families &r3 of mixed descent. 1 Speaking of the absence of 
any marks of a continuous Aryan occupation dating buck from 
ancient times* he says : ‘ I can refer to the histories of many now 
lane!-holding Rajput clans . * . but none of these declare the 
arrival of an army of clansmen and colonisation by the victors, 
with their families and kin. . . . The Ondh clans, who claim on 
extra-provincial origin, trace their descent to single 'Qhilris and 
not to troops of invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswftm 2 arid 
the Jlajkmndr, 1 After enumerating some other locally well- 
known clans, he shows how their origin is lost, oris traditionally 
attributed to mothers of the A Mr and Jlluir (non-Aryan) race, 
s Here/ ho concludes, speaking of the Vulwcur clan, * we have a 
Hindu-Rhar origin freely admitted.’ 

Throughout the North-West Provinces similar testimony 
can be collected. The Rajput settlements now known are almost 
all the result of later movements of small bodies or dans ; and 
frequently originated in individual adventure and in royal grants 
to settlers in available waste tracts. Indeed, it is worthy of 
remark that in so many of the districts of' ti e North-West 
Provinces the Rajput proprietary bodies are locally called, not 
Rajput, but 1 Thilhunr J (lord or baron), implying that their original 
position was that of local lords. Throughout the districts we 
find that Rajput clans or single adventurers came to the place 
when driven from other provinces*by the Muhammadan conquest. 
The great movement appears to have followed the overthrow of 
the Hindu kingdoms of Delhi Ajmer, and K&itanj, in the twelfth 
century. 

As a somewhat curious instance 1 will refer to Mr. Wilton 
Oldham’s account of the G-hazipur district, 3 After remark ing 
on the non-appearance of any genera 1 ancient or primeval settle¬ 
ment of Aryan tribes, and that the present, higher caste tenures 
(villages held by co-sharing families) are of comparatively 
modern origin, Mr. Wilton Oldham goes on to say: ‘With re- 


1 In a paper in the Journa l of the Bengal Asia Ho Society, xlv, 30ft- 
302, ats quoted in G. Opperfc, p. 43. 

* The Bais are deseen dents of Riga Tilokcband; there are other castes 
of this designation, hut not so descended. 

Memoirs of the Gluizipur District, p* 07 ft This is one of the 
districts of the old Benares Province. 
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gard to the manner in which the Hindua supplanted tlie '■ ahori- 
gines” the traditions are entitled to some credit, because they 
often partake of the nature of evidence against interest, or, as it 
is sometimes called, self-disserving evidence. Tradition gene¬ 
rally represents the ** Hindu as coming first a solitary adven¬ 
turer, and taking service with an aboriginal chief, as gradually 
increasing in influence, and gathering round him his kindred 
and other adhoutfits, till at last, on the evidence of some real or 
fancied indignity, he throws off the yoke of dependence, murders 
his employer, and makes himself master of his “ estates.” There 
is nothing to be proud of in such a method of acquiring property, 
and the Rajput and BhMnhdr tribes are often chary of making 
known their traditions till interrogated by some o?ie who has 
heard them from some other source. * . * Here we have not 
only a case of individual foundation of estates, but also the late 
date is implied; no signs of any original Aryan invasion m 
mmsse appear. 

In another part of the country— f,|fc Banda district—where 
the Rajputs are called Thabur, f find it mentioned that at the 
time of the first British Settlement as much as two-thirds of the 
district was in the hands of Thabura, and one-fifth in that of 
Brahmans. The Settlement officer's remark that 'the [and 
was in possession of the tribes which had occupied it for cen¬ 
times ■ merely means ‘ for perhaps six hundred years/ when 
the Chaudela clan were overthrown by the Ohauhan, 1 

I must specially allude to the case of the Fariikhabad dis- 
tncfcj because in this, the ancient city of Jvanauj was an impor¬ 
tant centre—apparently for long periods, if not always—of the 
Brahmanic Hindus, 2 Here we find one of the exceptional cases 
in which, at least in the northern part of the district, old Aryan 
settlers, possibly never removed, are found, 

1 S* M t Banda (1881), p r 31, and sag p. 61 a n to the earlier Thilkur 
clans. See also B, IB Faiih^ur (1878), pp, 0, 10 ; & IB A llahabad (1878), 
p. 49, for simitar accounts of Biijput re settlement in the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries, 

* Kanfiu], on tlie Ganges, was still a great city in Hwen Thsang'fi time, 
and was still each at the date of the Ghasmevide invasions, 1018 a.d. Fa- 
Ilian mentions (fifth century) that the whole country from Mathura 
up to fire Panjfth was then Brahmanical; and we know that a Gupta 
dynasty lasted in Kanauj from 315 «,a to 275 a,d. 
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Further north, in the Doftb district the location of the Aryan 
viilftgeB ban been a good deal interfered with by the invasion 
of Jafc and Gujur tribes. 1 

To conclude with some of the Eohilkhand districts, ShabjnJian- 
pur 2 3 4 affords a typical instance* The Tliahur claim are strong, 
especially in Pmgwiia Jalalabad. Here no less than fifty-tour 
clans are found * the Report specifies seventeen pf the principal, 
of which I will only mention the (Jrmhdn, with 8,555 members, 
GtmlM about 6,000, and the smaller bodies, the Tv mar, 
numbering only 728, Rut none date back beyond the fourteenth 
century; and there was a settlement of the Kaihen0 tribe as 
late as the sixteenth. 1 It is also remarked that though, until 
comparatively recently, the Thafeurs were the principal land- 
owners, £ they were the dominant class, but never formed the 
bulk of the population/ 

J shall conclude these observations with an extract regarding 
the Bareli district, bordering on Oudii, aa it contains a quotation 
which suitably summarises what I have been attempting to 
explain. 1 In this district Mr. "Moons gives an account of each 
of the Rajput tribes, begin uitig villi the Jtdktor, who came to the 
northern parcjimm, as clearers of the jungle, some ten genera¬ 
tions back. All of them are, in fact, comparatively late historic 
arrivals. ‘ Thus/ he says. f all the chief tribes in every part of 
the district of Bareli concur in stating that on their arrival they 
found no Rajput tribes- The previous occupants are always 


1 Thera is a good account of the matter which is too long to quote, in 

Cadelt's S, IL> Muxnffarnagar District {Ganges Canal Tract), p. 24. 

3 &. li. ShMjaMnmr (1B74), § iff, p. 24. There are also some good re¬ 
marks about the effect of marriage n Hiutices in bringing about a dispersion 
of small groups of different clans, became all were exogam on s, and 
husbands of another clan must be sought for all the daughters* 

3 The Kntlienya were a powerful elan, wbo first established fchem- 
mhrtm iri the twelfth century in this part of the country, so that It was 
called 1 10titter/ There is a full account of their traditions in 8> II Bareli 
(1871. p. 23 ft* In the thirteenth century we find them in conflict 
with the Moslems; but they were not thoroughly defeated till the reign 
of Akbftr. The most probable account. seems to bo that they were a 
mixed race, possibly connected with the original Aryan rulers of the 
Solar lino in Gudin 

4 S. k Bareli (1874), pp. 20, 21. 
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fit’, PthmvMr, or Mil, or else the land 1 is unoccupied 
jungle. . . 1 He concludes by quoting Mr. (now Sir C. A.) 

Elliott’s Oh ronichs of Umio, an Ontlh district, in a passage which 
he says is < exactly supported by the state of things in Bareli ’: 

‘When the Aryan* race invaded the Gangetic Valley and the 
Solar chiefs settled in Ayodhyfi, the natural resource for the 
aborigines would be to fly to the hills and find refuge in the im¬ 
penetrable fastnesses girded about with the deadly Tami, the 
malarious country at the foot of the bills. ... It. has been before 
remarked that the mythic legends leave no impression of a large 
subject population existing in Ondh, but ratber of a vas solitude 
inhabited by a scanty race employed in pasturing cattle. The scene 
before us at the fall of the historic curtain is an uninhabited forest 
country and a large colony of Surtybami occupying Ayodhya as 
their capital. When the curtain rises again, we find Ayodhya 
destroyed, the Surajbami utterly vanished and a great extent of 
country ruled over by aborigines called (lem in the far East, Bhar 
in the Centre, and Baj-PaPi, in the West. This great revolution 
seems to be satisfactorily explained by the conjecture that the Bhar, 
Cent, ifec., wore the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the 
hills, and who, swarming down from thence, overwhelmed the Aryan 
civilisation not only in SaKetaand. the other Northern towns, but in 
Ayodhya itself, drove th© Bfmybiami under Kanak Sen to emigrate 
to distant Gujarat,* and spread over the country between the 
Himalaya and that spur of the Vindhyan range that passes through 
the south of Mirzapur.’ 

The view explained in this extract seems to me to be very true 
in general ; bnt I venture to think that, though there were great 
tracts of forests uncleared, and though the original population 
may have been found in detached kingdoms or scattered groups, 
the total amount, of it was much less scanty than is supposed. 4 

1 This tradition is envious, because each one of the tribes named 
is possibly a mixed race (moire or less) of early Aryan connection, as we 
Tifiva seen. 

a Chronicled of Vvao 7 p. 27- 

1 In tipper Western India. Here (tradition says) they' founded a city 
and kingdom at Pwilrka, and possibly originated the Jitheruja elan 
who afterwards settled in Bareli fp. 12ti, anle)< 

' Bee <mU\ p. 81 fifl 
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But more especially there is no necessity, but rather the contrary, 
Tor assuming quite so much E flight to the hills J j for the Solar 
princes and their army could only have taken the rule, and 
established a military supremacy. Why should the inhabitants 
have lied at all ? The conquerors would have hardly been 
anxious to drive out the inhabitants, at the risk of causing a 
famine ; they would rather have been under the necessity of 
conciliating them, at least so far as to leave them in a position 
to cultivate and raise crops, without which the Aryan armies 
and the Court could not have been supported for long. The 
return of the aborigines is spoken of as 4 in swarms 1 ; had they 
fled to the hills as a very scanty and defeated body, which is the 
hypothesis, it is hardlylikely that they would have thriven there 
so as to multiply exceedingly before their return, and thus acquire 
a force against the Aryans which originally they did not possess, 
I believe, as a matter of fact, that the traditional evidence we have 
points far more to the Aryan clans coming as a distinctly limited 
and ruling class, and that they subdued and came to terms with 
the L aborigines, 5 who were already settled in the more open parts 
of the country, but left them very much as they were, while tor 
a time cultivation extended and families of mixed blood multi¬ 
plied so long as the Aryans maintained their supremacy. Such 
of the Aborigines’ as fled at all were either the immediate 
followers of chiefs defeated in battle, or particular clans who 
preferred a jungle life of independence to submitting to the 
Aryan dominion; the traditional evidence does not, however, 
suggest any extensive lighting with the aborigines at all. When, 
therefore, the Aryan rulers in their scattered forts and urban 
centres of rule were in turn destroyed by their own internecine 
contests, rather than by any revolt of the * natives/ there was 
no heed of any extensive movement to re-establish the Mfmr, 
Seori, Pml, and other tribes, in independent possession of the 
soil, These, however, were unable long to maintain a govern- 
meats and therefore fell before the Bajput chiefs on their 
return, and, I suspect, not imfrequently gladly accepted their 
renewed rule and protection. 

From what has already been said of the PanjaB, we are 
prepared to hud hardly any definite traces of an mmerd Aryan 
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domination, 1 No doubt some of the older race a may be derived 
from a mixed Aryan stock and this may be trim in spite of the 
present profession of Islam and the consequent tendency to 
assert descent from Muhammadan ancestors- Bo, too, the line 
between Iiajpnfc and Jut is hero exceptionally difficult to draw; 
but still there are admittedly Rajput communities ; I hardly, 
however, know of one in the plains that does not itself assert a 
comparatively late location. Around Delhi, for instance, the 
R&jpttts are connected with.ilie TtJmdr (or Tmiw&i) and Qwv.hdn ; 
both of whom are { Agnikulfo ' clans, and confessedly long subse¬ 
quent to the original invasion. The Shall* (this is the Punjab 
form of the name, which is Bhdtl in Raj put ana) now trace their 
settlement to a body which emigrated to Pindi-Bhattiad (Guj- 
runwiila. district) from an earlier home in Bhattiaim or Rhatner- 
Near the Salt Range, JmijkM settlements are found—possibly 
the relics of ft local dominion ; but the tradition they themselves 
have is that they are of Rahior origin, coming originally from 
Eajputana. In the Western plains, the Sud are a late arrival; 
they claim to be Pulvwar Rajputs who moved westwards to the 
Jliang district, and formerly to Sialkot, which derives its name 
from them, during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Almost the only traditionally ancient Aryan relics are to he 
found in the Kaiigra Hills, and possibly in the Salt Range tract 
of the North Panjab* 

1 There are in the KangrA Hills some families of Ka loch chiefs who 
are reidly anclent„ and assert that they are older than either the £jolttr or 
Lunar princes. It is quite possible that they may be vestiges of the 
earlier Aryan move monte. In tho North- western Panjab, the (?t&- 
Rajputa, who a till retain a number of villages (Gujrut district) claim a 
similar antiquity, and are believed bo bo a branch of the Katoch. Hee as 
to the P uranic tradition p. 97, ante. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CUSTOMS REGARDING LAND-H ODDI NO OBSERVED AMONG 
THE NON- ARYAN RACES 

Section I.— The Tibeto-Btjrman Group 

Is this group wb naturally include the population of Burma, 
and in that province we are at no loss to trace characteristic 
customs. But in India the tribes referable to the same group 
seem to have been confined to the province of Assam, and to the 
north-eastern part of Bengal; and the customs affecting land 
which can he more or less distinctively ascribed to thorn tire 
but few. While the Tibetan element is thus limited in the 
plains, it has extended more widely in the hill and sub-montane 
country. It has certainly formed the basis of the agricultural 
population, all along the outer Himalayan districts, from Darjee¬ 
ling as far as Kashmir. How far these are immigrant people com¬ 
ing from the north-east end of the range, and slowly advancing 
westward, and how far they have filtered, so to speak, ditec tly 
through the hills from the Tibet plateau, it is impossible to say. 
Travellers will remember that beyond the Hills of Chamba and 
the Upper Sutlej Valley, and beyond the British districts of 
Kangrft and Kulu, they come to Ladakh, Spiti. and other 
districts with a distinctly Tibetan population ; and it is quite 
likely that Tibetan chiefs and Tibetan tribes may have formerly 
extended their rule through the hill districts, apart from any 
north-eastern immigration. Certain it is that the Khasa or 
Kbasiya people found all along the range are of Tibetan origin, 1 
and that other mixed races, improved by a strain of Aryan blood, 

i s ee pp, 00 , 87 , ante. 'Hie central districts about Kumiion were for¬ 
merly called 1 Khasdea ’ from tide feature. 



have much the same origin. Probably other races than Aryan 
may have made conquests in these hills. Nevertheless, we have 
some traditions and customs which seem to be indigenous and 
belong, at least, to non-Aryan tribes. In the first place, there is 
a tradition (both in Kumaon and Karigra) that the Hindu Rajas 
wore preceded by petty local chiefs (evidently Tibetan) who had 
no centralized government and so fell an easy prey to the Rajput 
chieftains, 1 

Speaking first of the hill districts, the absence of village- 
communities and the artificial formation of estates and villages, 
have already been alluded to ; but the fact, justly as I think it 
may be ascribed to the physical conditions of settlement, is not 
entirely independent of other causes. It is a matter of racial 
custom that joint holding is not recognised. In Kuinaon, ns in 
Kangra, all the family holdings are separate and Independent. 
A few holdings may be grouped together, but that is not the 
same thing as a 1 village comm unity/ 2 The case is just the 
same with the Simla Hill States (tinder their Hindu chiefs), 
where no artificial village groups have been formed. 1 There are 

1 See the Kwtoaon Collected Reports, p. 164, and cf. LyatTs KCtngrd 
Si R. § 79, pp. 1G6, 107, I have already noticed the Kafcoflh chiefs, who 
racy really be relics of some previous early Aryan settlement. The 
same is true of the Kakom chiefs in Kumaon, In this latter case there is 
a definite tradition that the early conquerors were again defeated by local 
princes; but finally the local rulo was destroyed by the Edjput princes of 
the Oh and lints whoso success is held to date from about the twelfth 
century. In general the Rajput chiefs date from the time when the 
Moslem in vasitms dis t-i i rb e d the H indu kingdoms of th e plains. Thro u gh - 
out these Mils, it is quite possible that there may have been an early and 
local domination by Aryan chiefs, who after a time disappeared, and who 
were only at the date of the Moslem conquest replaced by more com¬ 
pletely Hindu successors of the same race. 

a Per the Kumiion tenures see Collected Reports, pp. 129, ISO, 152, 
285, 529. See also Ly tlPs Kangri? S, B, p. 62. which also contains 
some interesting tables showing how far the foreign element is repre¬ 
sented among th e lan d - holding classes. Thus we find Brabm axis repre sen t 
X8 per cent, of the land-holders: pure Rajputs only 6 per cent.; Rajputs 
of the second grade (£<?. partly mixed), 15 per cent. 5 the more completely 
mixed races — superior (Judras, Thakar, liuthi, and Kanet-87 per cent.; 
inferior (Jndra, 19 per cent. ; tribes outride caste altogether, 2 per cent. 
All who have become Hindus adopt the joint succession, eoth&t ouch farm 
will often be shared between relatives (average two shares to a holding). 

it % 



no village communities/ writes Colonel Wace; ■ each squatter held 
direct of the State. , . . To this day a land-holder (zwwidar — 
the term m used only in the literal sense) will speak of holding 
his paii&j isi grant or lease from the Raja. The holdings are 
aggregated in circuits called bhqf mainly for revenue and ad¬ 
ministrative purposes/ 1 

In the inner midges of the Tvfmgra district we have, however, 
an interesting survival which has apparently come down un¬ 
changed, in that remote locality, from old times. In certain 
Kotkis (old administrative divisions) of Bangui] al, the dwellings 
are in clusters on the hill-side wherever there is space enough, 
and shelter, and a supply of water. The cultivation is provided 
for by taking up such patches or larger areas in the vicinity as 
can he terraced or made into fields. Each such area is called 
* ir> and every household has a holding called its mnd ; this 
implies a right to an equal portion in every sir attached to the 
group. Rut these several plots are not, therefore, divided into 
as many fields as there are households. To ensure equality, each 
vcmd is held to consist of e several small plots situated in every 
corner of the sir.' When any patch of cultivation is destroyed by 
a landslip or other mountain accident, the custom is to redivide by 
lot what remains. 9 These vcmd were not ancestral shares of a 
family, for the households in the hamlet were independent, and 
not even of the same stock, Possibly, however, in ancient times 
they may have hod something of the character of clan or tribal 
allotments. On the death of the holder, the vand was not divided 
among Ms sons : the youngest son stayed at home to succeed his 
father; the eldest and other sons went to the chiefs army or to 
service ? or started new households and obtained their wwwZ else¬ 
where. In tha Knlu subdivision a very similar custom is still 
noticeable, I must add also Sir J. lb Lyalfs own comment on 
this custom. 3 

£ Such a tenure/ he says, * I believe to have prevailed from very 
ancient times in the countries far back in the Himalayas which 
border Tibet, or have at one time or another been included in that 

1 Waco’s Simla 8* IiJ. 1883, § 8. 

' Lyall's Kimgrd 8 . B. p. 35. The lots are cast (pkoghi) with dried 
goats’ -droppings duly marked. 

* Ibid. p. 120 If/ 




empire. Every family or ‘ householder had its holding or share of 
one ; but such holding is not in the diape of an ancestral or custom- 
ary 1 share of the tields round the hamlet, but rather in the shape of 
mi arbi trary aJlotment from the arable land of the whole country, . . 
All the arable lands seem to have been divided into lots, each lot 
being of presumably equal value, and calculated to be sufficient to 
provide subsistence for one household.* 

After ment ioning that in the course of time-lots became un¬ 
equal, and new plots were added on from the reclaimed waste, 
arid by sales, &cn, the author continues : 

*The original of it seems to be that each head of a household was 
entitled in return for rent, tax, or service due from him to the State 
or Commonwealth [might we not say as a member of the tribe or 
clan—in the stage probably then prevalent to a lot or share of 
arable land sufficient to support one household, No man wanted 
more land than this, as, shut in by these high mountains, laud was 
a means of subsistence, not a source of wealth. The lot being calcu¬ 
lated to support only one family was not meant to he divided, and 
with the house to which it was originally attached, was handed down 
unchanged from generation to generation. If a ladder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separate lots, and the paternal house and land would pass to 
one son only . 1 2 

When the earliest Raj&s established theix* rule in Kuln, they 
superimposed on this system one that recalls the arrange" 

E In malting this reference to * ancestral 1 and 4 customary * shares, the 
author is thinking of the principles which are found to govern the sharing 
in the joint-villages of the plains. It will be noticed that he refers to 
Kulii as probably at one time belonging to Tibet, just m some of the inner 
districts do to this day. This would of course give a more directly Tibetan 
origin to custom than the mere fact of the ethnic connection of the 
Ivhasiyd and other hill people with the Tibetan ethnic stock, which is 
what I have cluoJly relied on. 

* A very similar custom prevailed in Kulii. In this valley, as else¬ 
where, the right in the soil having been assumed by the Rajais, the private 
right or idea of hereditary ownership is now centred in the family house ; 
and the Kulu saying is 4 zamhi Bdi M t ghar hdi hi 1 ( { The land is 
the Rajtl'S, the house is the father's) ( 8 . B, p. 120). The adoption of 
the Persian word zamin in this proverb shows that it only dates back to 
times when tho Moslem languages had to a certain extent influenced the 
speech of India and penetrated to the hills. 
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ruants we shall describe in Assam. The system was known as 
jeoldrhmtdi, and consisted in dividing the agricultural population 
into classes—one that was liable to milit ary service arid the other 
to menial service. The holder of land in the former class was 
allowed a portion ofliis land free of taxes (baHo-jeold) in return 
for hia service ; while for the rest he paid revenue (hd/mli-jeola). 
The menial holdings were known as and paid no revenue, 
except the labour or services required. 

At present we have no other information about Himalayan 
tenures. Naipfd would be doubtless an interesting sphere of 
inquiry, but it is not a very accessible one; arid 1 have found 
no specific information about the small portion of British terri¬ 
tory around Darjeeling. 

Leaving the Himalayan districts, w& next turn to Assam, 
where we find some races of Tihoto-Burroan stock almost 
unchanged, especially in the hill country; while the valley 
population, originally of the same ethnical character, has become 
much mixed and subject to Hindu religious and other influences. 
The Hindu system of caste and religion, in fact, completely dis¬ 
placed the earlier Buddhism, which itself must have been a foreign 
importation. The local dialect, Assamese, is a comparatively 
recent modification of Bengali. Local traditions, and oven 
written records, exist. From time to time the names of kings 
tire capable of verification. From the remains of ancient temples, 
and still more ancient fortified cities of great extent, it is evident 
that traditional history is so far correct in asserting the existence 
of organised States from a remote period. And then came; a 
time whan Aryan or semi-Aryan chiefs hud extended their 
dominion from the Ganges Valley as far as the western portion 
of Assam. The Aryan names, K aim up, Brahmaputra, and others 
similar, are relics of this contact. It is fairly certain that Assam 
was anciently divided into several, or many, small kingdoms, and 
that after the time of Buddha, the Western kings adopted the 
Buddhist faith. 1 As might be expected, the western districts 

1 Tliis is doubtless referred to when the Annals (written by Brahman 
authors) speak of the kings as Avum Or Denava, terma applied to 
1 heretics/ A good account of ancient will bo found in the 

Calcutta Review, xlv, £>10, reprinted in 1884. Tliis is followed by a 
further article about the ancient religion, which is more speculative in 
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are often found united under one raler, whose swuy extended as 
fur westwards as Bihar or even Gorakhpur on the confines of 
Oudh. Those BuddhiBfc princes felt the effect of the Brahmumc 
struggle for ascendency and were ultimately overthrown.* 

A distinction appears to have been early recognised between 
the west (Kdmrup) and the north and north-eastern part of 
the valley (Uitkrkol). It was the latter that was most thoroughly 
Tibfcfco-Burman as regards its population. One of the most 
important immigrations waS that? of the Boro (or liadu) tribe/ 
which had several subdivision a. A Bom kingdom existed near 
the modern Sadivft. The Mec and Kagmi tribes, who will 
presently be mentioned, are probably branches of this race. 
The name 1 Assam * (Aswm) is most probably traceable to (the 
Boro) lia-imn^tho low or level country ; while the Boro word 
for water ( dai or di ) has remained in the names of rivers— e.g> 
Ikd-hang (the Dihong of the maps). Under the Boro rule 
i tradition states that the country was thickly populated, and 
reached a high state of civilisation. It was divided for the 
purposes of Government administration into numerous districts - 
and the executive consisted of a body politic, selected from the 
most wealthy and respected men in each division, The King 
exercised but a nominal control over the deliberative assemblies/ 3 

ch aracter, and the chronology is confusing. The name of King Bbagadatita, 
well known in literature, iignres largely; he was a Buddliiet, hut bis 
successors became Hindus hi the ninth century* 

1 It is cmious to observe hew' the tradition# represent the oppressed 
Buddhists as seeking refuge through the hill a as far west m Kashmir ; 
and* at least at- one time, We hear of a prince ruling over Kashmir leading 
an army into Assam* There are scattered remnants of these once ruling 
houses still existing under the name of the Kulta or KuliUi caste* 

A certain number, now Hindus, are in the Assam Valley, But two small 
cob mice made their way to South-western Benge], which has been a refuge 
ground to several tribes. One is now in the Native State of Bonaigarb, 
the other in the Sambalpur district of the Central Provinces, The name 
KvMtO is supposed by some to mean fo&Zft (family), tia (gone or lost) ; but 
these Sanskritic derivations are open to not a little suspicion. 

- In Bengal and Assam the 1 d ' is generally' the result of the dialectic 
pronunciation of the 1 a r in the Snn&kritio alphabets* Thus Bhagadatta 
is pronounced Bhogodott, and accordingly bo written by some author#, ^ 
1 Quoted from the article referred to above. Perhaps wo might put it 
in a little loss 1 modem’ administrative form if we said that the country 
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It seems cbaraoteristic of Kbeto-Burman races that they have 
a number of separate local chiefs* who In many cases have no 
cohesion and no centralised control* so that in the coarse of 
time they fall under the dominion of some conquering prince. 
And even then the sovereign seems always to act in concert 
with a council of the chiefs. Thug in Naipdl to the present day 
there is a State Council of twelve nobles. 1 The old Burman 
State had also its "Hhd-Sm or council of chiefs* arid we may 
well suppose its origin in a tribal form of government, 2 Nov 
was the rule of these north-eastern tribes confined only to the 
upper part ot Assam, for as late as the fourteenth century, 
when the last of the Hindu dynasties was overthrown before the 
Muhammadan King of Ganr (Bengal), we find a Mea tribe ruling 
in G oal para, and also tribes ot Koq or Hl8c. Their ride was 
destroyed in the end of the fifteenth century. The memory 
of it still survives in the little State of K>i<--hiiulr , in North 
eastern Bengal. The A ffe still form the chief constituent in the 
population of the Western Dwnr districts, though at the time 
of the British occupation of that country they had fallen under 
the oppression of then' neighbours, the Bhutiyu, The Met; tribe 
also musters strongly in the district of Gofdpiira, Of the Kiigari 
we shall hear subsequently. But while these tribes were still 
ruling, an energetic race;—as it must once have been—the 
Akimn or A horn, 1 was making rapid progress. They established 

was, as so often observed, divided into districts or areas, probably con¬ 
nected with the clan-divisions or clan-chiefs* jurisdictions, and that the 
elders and wealthier men formed councils for the control of internal 
allairs, while n king or head chief had a general supremacy. 

^ The Gurkha rulers of Naipitl were Aryan (or somi-Aryan-) conquerors, 
they would doubtless, however,find it politic to adopt local or indigenous 
forma of administration. 

At one time in the early Assam history we hear of a rulership of the 
Btira-bhuiya, which ntay only mean ‘twelve chiefs/ during a time when 
the supremacy of a king had been destroyed by war. Others have sup¬ 
posed the term to refer to the temporary rule of a race called BhuMijft- 
one of the many Dravidiau, races, relict of which, with this name, arc 
still found in some parts of. Eastern India. The matter is, however, too 
uncertain to call for further notice. 

It is sometimes said that Assam (As~tm) derives its name from 
1 Ahem ; ( but the derivation is unlikely ; though the local dialect would 
easily soften an 9 into, m h f it is held that the contrary change here 
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themselves at first In the extreme north-east; but it is im¬ 
possible to fix a date for their arrival, which indeed was probably 
gradual. They ultimately extended their rule over the whole 
valley, and about the thirteenth century we begin to have some¬ 
thing like an historic record- The Admin princes were able to 
withstand the Muhammadan power: their rule,, hi fact, lasted 
down to our own times, 1 The race was completely non- 
Aryan, but their princes ended by adopting Hinduism ; not, 
however, till the close of the sixteenth century. The Ah am 
still number some 180,000, though now mingled with other 
castes.' From an early lain© they had a king, and a- number of 
* nobles i who bore distinctive titles. It is stated in most of the 
accounts of Assam that I have seen, that the Baja as conqueror 
assumed the right in the Boil of his dominions; but this does 
not appear to me necessarily to be inferred from the facts. The 
King had, however, other and far more curious pretensions, 
which seem characteristic of Tibe to -B n n nan a He organised the 
whole of the subject-population into groups, so that he migbr 
exact military service* labour, and supplies, from all, rather than 
demand an over-lord rent from the soil, which, as cultivation 
was extremely sparse, would have been less profitable, 3 The 
grouping was carried out in this way* Every male above 
sixteen years of age was designated a path. Each group of 
three f>rik formed a 'jot —observe the adopted Aryan term for a 


requisite, would bo dialectically impossible. Altogether, the Boro name 
given above (p* 185) is more probable, 

1 As usual w ith such dynasties, the end was brought about by intestine 
decay and family feuds. The interference of the Barman sovereign was 
invoked by one of the rivals r and the Bun nan rule, one of great cruelty, 
was for a short time established. As it is graphically expressed in a peti¬ 
tion presented by certain inhabitants to the British Government, " the 
country fell into the hands of the Bormans, and the people into twelve 
kinds of fire * (Mill's Report on A$8Mn)< The Rurmans were driven out 
by the British in 1824* 

* The whole population consists of A ham, Kup t Mcc, Ktt$(iTi A Cutiytf, 
and a considerable admixture of Hindus from the west. Sir VV, Hunter 
observes that the 1 Assamese 1 are by no means strict in caste ideas, and 
that intermarriages are cam moo, 

3 Not that he took no revenue from the land ; only it was not the chief 
thing as it was elsewhere. 
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1'amiiy or minor clan. One person in each <jol was always to be 
available for service, not only in the army, but in a applying 
carriage, collecting wood and grass, and, if a craftsman, con- 
tributmg of his handiwork ; or he could be called on to aid in 
executing public works. The Aha m rulers left, abundant traces 
of their zeal in providing tanks for irrigation, as well as other 
monuments. It will be observed that this obligation to service 
was not serfdom ; there were large bodies, probably of the 
* inferior 1 and conquered tribes, who were actually serfs or 
slaves, and w re employed in the cultivation of lands to which 
they were attached — lauds held by the Raja or his chiefs, or by 
the religious grantees, who became numerous when the princes 
adopted Hinduism. In order to facilitate supervision and to 
ensure the due rendering of the service, the got were further 
aggregated into larger bodies called hhel ; 20 got went to a khaL [ 
It became the practice for the several ichel to subdivide their 
duty ; one undertaking the supply of wood and grass, another 
of fruit and betel-nuts, and so on; so that it became customary 
to speak of * the wood and grass khel' the betel-nui fchel, &c. 
The service could be assigned : e.g. to the King's wife, or to 
a relative- And when land was granted to a Brahman, the 
service of certain hkd was granted with it, besides the serfs 
belonging to the lamb* The working population, thus, organised, 

1 Tiie terms used are modern dialectic form which, perhaps, once had 
older indigenous equivalents, just as we find the Kol, Guild, ami other 
races now using, in connection with their own customs and instil ut iona, 
terms which they borrowed from the Hindi. The use of the term kkd is 
somewhat remarkable, but perhaps it is only a coincidence of form. It 
may be compared with the Santfdand Kolarian term hill for a sub- division 
of a tribe, There is a Persian word W, which properly means a troop 
of horsemen and then a tribe. This mmj have gained currency in India. 
On the north-west frontier the village groups are called Jfeci—sections 
of tribes. In Bemr the term Wuil was formerly used in connection with 
joint family holdings* 

- it may bo worth while to notice that this method of obtaining 
supplies for the Court was not unknown to the Aryan princes. In Mauu 
(vii. 118) we hear of the Itaju assigning to Certain district otHeiala as their 
perquisite * such food, drink; wood, and other articles as by law should be 
given each day to the King by the inhabitants of a village/ It is also 
noticeable that in the Simla Hill States, and, indeed* throughout the 
hill country, certain of the lower castes had to give a certain number of 
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was subject to a corresponding aeries of officials. Over each 
j:hd was a BwrCt ; over 100 got (i,e. o khel) was a iyaihyH ; and 
ovhv 1,000 got was a Harnrh In order to provide for tli© 
support of the people, each pdik was allowed a plot of land for 
bis house and garden (hwi't) : on this only a small 1 heartiHtax was 
payable annually. Each also held a email abotmcnt of arable 
land (called goamaU^ said to mean * body-land 1 ) amounting to 
about 2§ acres, which was held free of charge. 1 

I have not been able to trace any similkr organisation under 
the kings of Burma, But the latter were sometimes of Aryan 
descent, and the historical conditions were different A nearly 
similar organisation was, however, imposed on the Kiic and Mec 
tribes by the conquering Bhrdujd in the West Dwars. iho 
individual holdings of land (there called jd) were made to pay 
land-revenue ; each small cluster of houses was headed by a 
^radhCm. Over several of these groups was a siywui* Over 
these, again, was a local collector , and finally a chief of the 
district aided by a deputy. 

In the Cachar district of Assam we are introduced to an 
interesting variety of the hhel system. Cachar is now known 
principally as a district of tea-planters ; its native population is 
miscellaneous, largely made up of settlers from the hill country 
around it. It fell under the dominion of a ruling house of the 
J £d$ari tribe as late as the eighteenth century/ 3 One of the 

days’ unpaid labour (begar), and, at the harvest, special offerings of maize, 
& 0(t to the Baja, independently of the regular revenue dues. The obliga¬ 
tion to work and service was, in fact, imposed by many conquering rulers 
in India, in one form or another; the demand being, as a rule, confined 
to the lower-castas or out-castes. It was carried to great lengths in 
Kashmir, as the recent account of the country by Mr. Walter Law¬ 
rence shows. Cf. also H, E. Seebohm, The Structure of Greek Tribal 
Society (Macmillan, 1805), p, 115 ft, showing similar Customs among the 
ancient Greeks, the Persians, and even the Israelites 

1 It is said that the goamatti was neither hereditary nor albsuable, 
and that it was regarded as the property of the State or ruler. 

* The reader will note these terms as reappearing in Kumilou, where 
the population was so largely Tibefo-Bumum in origin. 

& I may repeat that the Me$ t Kiic, and Kagari are believed to be 
branches of one tribe. Indeed, it has been thought that the term Kuo 
was only invented to distinguish those Js/lcUri who adopted orthodox 
Hinduism. The Kacdri families dominated at one time a considerable 
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Bfijae became a Hindu by the process, not unknown elsewhere, 
of placing himself and his son in the body of a cow made out of 
copper ; of course they became c Bdjhanslj or 4 Royal Hindus, 
and claimed rank as Rajputs, The Kdmn kingdom, a tpusual in 
this group, included a number of chiefs under the Raja (called 
in the hooka Bar-mo n, perhaps hard-mamm = great man), The 
land-holders were grouped into JArtf, and the Raja had the right 
to demand service and supplies for the royal household; from the 
MeU, As. however, he kingdom was a new one, it was obliged 
to deal gently with the cultivators. By that time the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Bengal had long been paying the State- 
revenue in cash, and doubtless this example was followed in 
Cachar, For this purpose each Jckel formed a jomtli/ responsible 
body, the responsibility being, for a lump sum, assessed on the 
khel as a unit or whole, A headman called mukhiar (agent) 
was appointed to each, and a num her of Misl united had a rtf/- 
wd'htar, or superior representative, with the State officiate, 1 and 
the group of fthel so represented formed a raj or rtUj. The 
joint responsibility, for the revenue wae in fact a measure of 
protection against internal inquisition by petty officers of the 
State, with their frequent opportunities of levying fees dri indi¬ 
viduals. A lump sum, whether high or low, was (necessarily) 
fixed, and, on the official representative producing that, there was 
much less pretext for further interference. The responsibility 
was worked by means of a custom called gkaswwat If anyone 
failed to pay, unless some richer ^neighbour would make good 
the nr rear and take over the lamb the whole body contributed 
the amount and took the land. If a whole A hd failed, then the 
raj was Answerable and took over the village land. It: is quite 
certain that the system had nothing to do with joint-ownership 

portion of Assam ; ant! the district which jfow distinctively hears their 
name could only have been n lately occupied.southern territory taken 
when the tribes be^an to be pressed by other competitors. The earlier 
kingdom extended much more into the bill country* The \&&l Kti$(h- 1 
liujti died in 1880 without heirs, and the country bee time an escheat to 
the British Government, The neighbouring state of Tiperah (Tripura) 
has still a ruler of Kficftri descent. 

* These names of course are purely modern, MnkhMir is the ordinary 
Persian word for an agent or attorney. 



mch as exists in a North Indian village: none of tJie groups 
had any tribal or family connection; they were mi seel Ian ecus 
ami recent settlers. It is at best uncertain whether the joint 
system was imposed by the ruler or voluntarily adapted, I 
think the latter the more probable* It is remarkable that in 
one of the northern districts of Madras (Oudd&pah) a similar 
system, which could have no connection with Assamese customs, 
prevailed under the name of vimfmdi : there the villagers clubbed 
together to manage the whole of the lands, and to meet the 
revenue charges, on the joint-stock principle—each undertaking 
a certain portion of the area against a fixed fraction of the as¬ 
sessment. 1 The fractions were the series known to Tamil arith¬ 
metic (jg, ^ &C; ; vim =5 In both cases I suspect we have 
a voluntary device which had nothing to do directly with cus¬ 
toms of any particular race ; but the matter deserved some men¬ 
tion j as showing how an appearance of common ownership may 
be misleading if its origin is not inquired Into* 

In themselves, the Assamese land-holdings are always purely 
individual, and are based upon the right of first clearing * unless, 
indeed, they have arisen, as in the case of some larger estates, by 
the direct grant of the ruler. 

There is no word for ( village ’ in Assamese nor in the older 
local dialects; the revenue term mama has been introduced 
solely for administrative purposes, and is used, in a quite local 
and special sense, to indicate a circle of holdings under one 
petty official charge. 

It will be permissible to make a rapid sketch of the modern 
land-holdings which have arisen out of this previous state of 
tlungs* The province of Assam is treated in effect, though not 
nailed so officially, as miyativar. The only exception is where 
some of the larger purchasers of waste-hinds, or grantees and 
others, have become landlord* or proprietors, or where certain of 
the larger land-holders were acknowledged as landlord-owners 
under the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, which extended to 
some of the districts. There are only some cases in which any- 

1 See Mufiro*s Minute in Arbuthnot/s Sir J. Munro, Ac*, if 360. $e§ 
Jilso Gcilivari D, M< p. 314. This plan was accompanied by a rule that an y 
eo-sharer who thought his shar e was too bi%Hy rated might offer to exchange 
it with another j the details cannot he here gone into. 
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ing like a village group is formed, although there are parts 
of the country where there ia no phyaleal peculiarity to present 
it. The genius of the people evidently does not lead them to 
any union ; and the holdings are completely independent* In 
some parts the assessment is still made annually ; but in others* 
settlements for a period of years have been found possible; here 
especially, as cultivation increases, village-groups will probably 
be consolidated, but in a raitjalwaH form, 

Iil the country known as the Bhutan-Dwars there is a 
noticeable tendency to form what will become small landlord 
estates rather than villages* I find an interesting article on 
this country written shortly after its annexation at the close of 
the Bhutan war. 1 The individual former or cultivating settler 
is called jot-dur, or holder of &jat— a term frequently met with 
in Bengal for the individual holding, whether (locally) m pro¬ 
prietor or (morecommonly) as tenant-farmer. 

f The whole of the land/ says the writer, f at present being 
held in detached farms, hm a very marked effect on the arrange¬ 
ments of the population, and . * * there is scarcely a village tube 
seen from one end of the I)wars to the other. The plan adopted 
is for every holder of a jot (cultivating lot) to establish his 
homestead on the most eligible site for building on, within the 
limits of his jot ; and around the joi-divrs house those of his 
dependents cluster* * * * The size of these homesteads varies, of 
course, with that of the jot. Some contain as many as forty or 
fifty houses (i.e* cottages), whilst others have not more than six 
or eight; bat in all, the game characteristics prevail : thejot-dnr 
the head of the little community and is looked up to as the 
master over all; it is he who manages the affairs of the whole 
jot , lets out, the lands to his under-tenants, and retains what lie 
chooses for his special ns©. His word is law; he is, in fact, a 
little patriarch living in the midst of his family and dependents, 
who*e influence for good or evil is felt by every member of the 
Society.’ The whole country is dotted over with these separate 
homesteads. 


i Calcutta Bevwv* vol. riYiii. {January 1809). The two portions 
forming the Eastern and Western Dwdrs (or Du firs) have been attached 
respectively to Bengal and to Assam* The Eastern Dwdrs form part of 
the Jalpaigitri district; the Western, of Godiparti. 
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I am not aware of any local peculiarity which would dis¬ 
courage the c village J formation; but apparently it 1 b not here 
in the nature of the people. It often happens that one man 
owns more than one jot : in this case he fives on one, and lets 
the others out either to some substantial tenants ( 0 kmkiar f or 
mitiiinclilr), who agree with him for a yearly rental in cash, or to 
poorer people (called imjd or miyaf), who, in fact, somewhat re¬ 
semble metayers, receiving plough and oxen from the jotdwr 
and giving him one-half or even two-thirds of the produce in 
kind. 

It would be impossible to leave the description of Assam 
without some allusion to the kill tribes, who from their remote 
situation have been much left alone, and probably retain the 
customs of their ethnic group much unchanged* In the northern 
hills are the A i d. Daphid, Mirl, and A bar tribes, at the western 
end, and the Mishmi at the eastern. In the central ranges 
south of the valley proper, are the Qaro, Kkml, and Nagel, In 
the hills on the south-east are the Kilhi or Lmhcd tribes* Wo 
have but little definite information about their land-customs ; 
but this is owing partly to the nature of the country, which lends 
itself chiefly to shifting cultivation ; 1 but there is evidence of 
some method of tribal allotment by which the various clan 
groups have their own ‘ beats, 1 doubtless indicated by natural 
limits of valley, ridge, and stream, I have been told by persons 
of local experience that within the last thirty years the men of 
one group in the Gam Hills would turn out in war array to 
resent any encroachment on their land or pasture ground. It 
will be borne in mind that the origins of these tribes are in some 
cases very doubtful* In the central bills, for in stance, there are 
tribes whose language is not to be classified in the general 
group ; and it would seam that some considerable tribes uncon¬ 
nected with the rest of the group fount! refuge in these hill a,* 
In general there is a very loose cohesion ; separate chiefs of 
territories are recognised f some with very little authority over 
the minor or local chiefs of villages or ultimate clan-groups* 
Under such a state of things there must always be a natural 

1 See ante, p. 52, 

'* See Census Report, 1891 (Parliamentary Blue Book), p. 187, 
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tendency for the cliiefship to remain in certain families, anil for 
a chief of energy to enlarge his pretensions and become a sort of 
Efijft over a number of others. Or, on the other hand, it is not 
difficult for some neighbouring foreign chief to compel a number 
of his neighbours to submit to his suzerainty. We should like 
to know for certain on what principle the groups forming villages 
are separated. Fixed hereditary ownership of land is hardly 
possible, at least until the clan begins to adopt some customary 
principle modifying the shifting cultivation, or jam. 

Sometimes the village groups are placed so as to crown the 
tops of separate hills, and each is securely stockaded. The 
frequency of clan feuds and the malarious character of the 
valleys would combine to account for this. The -Way# clans, 
for instance, live in stockaded villages : they acknowledge a sort 
of chief over a clan or group of villages; hut he is not hereditary, 
and apparently his authority is not strong. But in the north, 1 
find it noted that among the Mlrl (a branch of the same stock as 
the Dctphla, Abwr, and Aka) the chiefs me hereditary; and it 
sometimes happens that one of them acquires sufficient influence 
to establish a kind of lordship over a considerable area. 

In the southern hills, the Intskai (or Kale i) are said * markedly 
to differ ’ 1 from the others, inasmuch as the clan chiefs are not 
only hereditary but are all taken from a certain ‘ royal stock. 
Captain Shakespear, who read to the Society of Arts the interest¬ 
ing paper referred to in the footnote, has described how the chiefs 
are selected from one or two families in different parts of the 
country. Each village has its own chief also, and is located 
independently on the top of a hill. Some groups are large 
enough to have 200 to 800 cottages. An incompetent village 
chief is removable by the voice of the villagers; or rather the 
villagers will desert the chief and build a new village (the 
bamboo structures are easily replaced) on another site. Each 
chief (I am not sure if this refers to village chiefs) is advised by 
one or two men called by a local term signifying 1 old man,’ a or 
by the borrowed (Hindi) term h&rbwri. Property, Captain 
.Shakespear informs us, belongs to the family, not to the indi- 

1 See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed.), xiii. 530, and Journal Soc. A rt r 
{January 1895 ), xliiL 167 ff, 

1 Cf. the siifdna (-wise man} already mentioned. 
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Viduul .members; and the family ‘ lot ? for jam cultivation (hill 
rice bring the chief crop) 1 b worked by all the capable members 
together. Without this co-operation such cultivation would 
be impossible. Fixed fields seem to be unknown. In some 
parts, however (as among the Chin tribes), Captain Shake- 
spear notes that the village-site is located not on the hill-top, 
but on the slope, so that a local stream can be laid on Vo 
fields terraced for nee cnltwatiou. Here we have the beginnings 
of permanent land-owning. 

The central hills (Gdro and Khasij have this difference, that 
the inhabitants have more intercourse with the level country 
both to the north and south ; and in the Khan Hills we have a 
strange tribe, settled as already noted. We are not surprised 
to find that the chiefs ruling over a group of villages sometimes 
adopt the title of Raja, Hut the RajFs authority is small, ns 
every tiling is decided in the village assembly under the village 
chief; and contiguous villages will cause their chiefs to assem¬ 
ble to discuss a matter that interests several of them in common, 

I have coma across an interesting article on the Kkaei Hills, 1 
The author states that these bilk were divided into twenty-three 
petty ( States/ each having its own 6 Raja/ This chief, however, 
lias but little authority, except in administering justice; he 
receives a small revenue or tribute in kind from traders ami 
others, and has something from fines; there is no regular land- 
revenue, as there is but little permanent cultivation. As usual, 
public business is decided at a meeting called in the name of 
the Raja; and in each village any matter of local dispute is 
decided by such an assembly in the village,* The proceedings 


1 Calcutta Review (Reprint of 1884), vol. xxviL September 1850, 

3 Bee article alluded to, p. M. 1 The village Is assembled by warning 
given the previous evening. Th e crier goes out at an hour when the people 
uro likely to have returned home, and, placing himself at some suitable 
spot where he is likely to be heard, he attracts attention by a prolonged 
unearthly yell, and then delivers himself of his errand: u Kaw t Thou 
a follow-villager, thou a follow-creature, thou arj old man, thou who art 
grown up, &0i f thou who art great, thou who art little ! Hei ! in his own 
village, in his own place 1 Hei t there is a quarrel! Hei l because there 
is a contest I H&i! to come to sit together! Hei / to eorne to deliberate 
together J Hei / ye are forbidden. 1 Hei! ye are stopped to draw water 
then, to cut firewood then l No Hei / to go to work then l No Hei / to 
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are opened by the village priest- and witnesses ore heard. The 
chief at t he end states what lie thinks about the matter in 
dispute — 6 making at the mm® time a hearty appeal to the 
assembled villagers—Is it not so, my young* energetic ones ? S1 ' 
To which they respond unitedly, i Yes, it is so, young energetic 
ones, * and the matter is thus settled* It will not fail to be 
noticed how prominent the idea of assemblies is in all the races 
of this group. We shall, however, iind similar assemblies, both 
local and tribal, to be a feature of Vedic life among the early 
Aryans* 

It is to be hoped f hat, with regard to these tribes and the 
Shan and Karens in Burma, we may have more definite informa¬ 
tion as to how the tribal, or clan, and village, areas for cultivation 
mid for general occupation, are determined on. So much only 
can at present bo said, that some such allotment is apparent, 
and that the tribal stage, with the feeling of equal right to a 
share for each household or family or individual, as tlic case 
may he, is recognised Community in property, except for tii 
necessary co-operation of all hands in a family or household for 
foregt-clearmg, can hardly be looked for. 

We may now turn to Burma, where we expect to find the 
most characteristic exhibition of the customs of the group we 
are considering* The population is, as a whole, scanty- If is 
only, in fact, in certain districts in the rice™ plains or valleys of the 
great rivers that the cultivation is continuous in area and the 
people fairly numerous* There are no jointly-owned villages 
on the Indian model; but villages of the other type are every¬ 
where found, and there is a tendency, I am told, for families of 
the same descent to settle together. In Burma it is quite pos¬ 
sible that elements of custom of diverse origin maybe found; 
there is of course the Mongol element (Sul or Shan) strongly 
represented; but there is reason to believe that some tribes, 
known Taking, were Brayidian and came from the South of 
India, They call themselves Miln or Mv &n* There was also 
a small Aryan element* 

descend to the valley then I h(ei! now com© forth II H l the hearing 
is to be all in company \ MM / the listening attentively then U to be all 
together 1 Ilci l for his own king I Mm t for his own master ! lest 
destruction come, lest piercing overtake us! Kaw ! come forth now, 
fellow-men 1 11 ’ 





In early. times k but at a nmch later date than the Barman 
annalists place it, 1 some Kshatriya prince and his followers 
made their way, by Manipur, into the upper part of the Irawadi 
Valley, and founded a kingdom at Tagong, on the Irnwadi, and 
afterwards one near Prome (Tiutrtl hhetara) ' 1 3 Another group 
appeal's to liaye entered Arak&n, which was not difficult when 
once Aryan influence had extended m far as Eastern Bengal 
and Chittagong, That such adventurers would be pure Aryan 
is, however, very unlikely- The Aryan clement was .buddhist 
not Hindu, mid its Pali language affected both names of places 
*nd the language generally ; but the Aryan people readily fused 
with the Mongoloids 

As to die Hun or Tabling, their chronicles have been m 
largely destroyed that little is known beyond the fact that the 
Ira wadi delta and Martaban were anciently colonised from the 
East Coast of India. Talatng is apparently connected with 
TiMnga. The race is now represented (in a distinctive form) in 
Siam better than it Is in Burma. 4 The various Tai or Shan 
irruptions mentioned by Phayre need not occupy our attention. 
The overthrow of the Aryan dynasties was probably due to 
them. It is only needful to remark that there is nothing to 
show that there were no Mongoloid inhabitants in Burma 
previously ; or that Aryans, or TaJaings, were the first settlers 
of alb 

The Indian element, whether Dnvvidian or Aryan, can only 
have been comparatively small* It is not possible to trace any 
Burmese custom to either source. The Burimm kings had 
< Royal lands/ i.e. lands specially set apart to furnish an 
income to the Court; but this, though a Dravidian institution, 

1 Bee Lassen, ii, 1047 ff, and Pb ay re’s History of Burma (Titibnet: 

Oriental Senes), p, B. 

3 This name Lassen think a a modification of the Sanskrit Sri klwtm . 
See Phayre, pp. 10 r 11, note, 

3 4 The Indian settlers,’ says Phayre, ‘gave to them (the indigenous 
Mongoloid people) and adopted them selves, the name of Brahm ,■/, which 
is used hi the Buddhist sacred books for the first inhabitants of the world. 
The term has survived in the form Afmnwftn (generally pronounced 
Brfimu}* This term is evidently the origin of the entirely Anglicised 
forms, Burma, Bnrman, ot Burmese. 

1 Phayre, History, p. 28. 
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is also found among other early races of Tibetan origin when 
they had Sovereigns and Courts. The joint succession of the 
heirs to property is not necessarily Aryan ; if it were, it would 
have become general in Burma through the influence of the 
Buddhist religion which spread over the country. Only one 
Mongoloid feature we notice, the tendency for the country to 
he divided under a number of local (probably clan) chiefs; 
these, when falling under some superior royal house, are 
regarded as subordinate, but are conciliated with local titles, or 
form a Council of State. Where there is a powerful sovereign 
like Alompyii or Anawrahtii, the kingdom is held together and 
extends its sway. When the reins of government fivll into 
feeble hands, the dynasty perishes and the independence ot the 
local magnates is reasserted. 

Cultivation in the MU country of Burma is by the shifting or 
temporary method (tmmj i/'X) ; permanent rice lands and orchards 
are found in the level valleys only; we have no evidence, 
traditional or other, of any tribal settlement or allotment of 
lands. The early kingdoms, as 1 have said, relied rather on 
the possession of ' Royal lands ’ for their revenue, than on a 
system of land-revenue collected in kind, for the latter cannot 
lie effective unless there is a fairly continuous area of cultivated 
territory. The kings did indeed exact, a ‘ rice land-tax,’ but 
whether this was very ancient there is no means ot knowing ; 
it never formed (even up to the date of the Burmese war) the 
real staple of the royal revenue, as the land revenue did (ami 
still does) in India. 

There is not, as far as I am aware, any real word for 
« village.’ The term hmin (otherwise written que/uj) is said to 
mean L level ground ’—i.r. rice cultivation as opposed to the 
temporary clearings on the hill slopes beyond. But though 
the various holdings are always independent, and nothing like 
a community of land or joint-holding of an entire village is 
known, the holdings are in compact village groups, and the 
dwellings also are placed together, often on the banks of one ot 
the numerous creeks or streams which so often servo also as 
boundaries between tlie levin groups. Thus, without violence 
to terms, the luvin can be called a ; village.’ There is always 
the probability that, such groups settled together originally 
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on a clan basis; anti we are not surprised to find two local 
headmen, one chosen by the villagers themselves, and one 
(JnfeJun^ftfi )appointed by the State* to look after the revenue and 
administrative matters, 1 have found no mention of any stalf 
of artisans, serving only tlio one village, hereditary, and spe¬ 
cially remunerated by free holdings or grain fees* such as we 
meet with in all Indian villages . 1 

Land has at all times, in Burma, been so largely in excess 
of the population to till it, that we may reasonably believe the 
first settlements to have been very much by choice-each group 
of settlers taking land as much as, and where, they pleased, but 
keeping together to a, certain extent, both for safety against 
wild animals and against hostile incursions, m well us for 
society. Idle land is registered as the property of one 
man ■ and when he dies, his sons, and also the widow and 
daughters, succeed jointly according to Burmese law. If the 
holding is large enough, it will simply be divided into separate 
holdings for the several members of the family; if it is too 
small, the house-father will arrange before his death for one 
or two members to take the land and the others hie moveable 
property - or one member will possess and work the whole holding 
and pay rent to the other sharers, or will buy out their interest. 
The Burmese idea of right in land is f as might be expected, solely 
based on first occupation and the labour of clearing. The later 
Burmese kings, at any rate, established the usual principle 
asserted by conquerors, that they had a superior right in all land; 
but this was consistent with a practical hereditary right of private 
holding; and the seizure of occupied land was always looked on 
as an act of oppression . 3 So strong was the right in private 

1 In modern times, the land revenue system in in effect a raitjittwari 
system; the kwin has become regularly demarcated, mapped, and regis¬ 
tered as the geographical village division, which is essential to all otir 
revenue systems (at least where great landlords are not dealt with). And 
there are now civil and police headmen, and accountant-surveyors to 
keep np the land records. 

- See L> 8 . Ik I, iii. 403, 404. The Burmese law originally recog¬ 
nised seven modes of acquiring land i (1) allotment by Government 
officers; (2) gift by the king; (3) inheritance ; (4) gift; (5) purchase; 
(6> clearing the virgin forest; (7) * prescription 1 (as we should call it) 
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? that when it was mortgaged, no limit of time was allowed 
to bar tbe right of the 4 owner/ or his heirs, to redeem. I have 
already given some account of the interesting phenomenon of a 
transition state, in which temporary tmnyyd clearings are 
passing into permanent ownerships 

Our information about rights in land m understood among 
the hill tribes of Karens and in the Shan States is very limited* 
There are probably fixed territories indicated by natural features 
of hill and valley, in which the different clans and family 
groups have their several locations in which the tmmgya 
cultivation is practised over the suitable slopes taken in rota¬ 
tion* Among some Karen tribes I find it noticed that the 
bamboo dwellings are adapted to the method of living, so that 
there is no difficulty in abandoning one site and erecting a new 
abode* The houses, in fact, are like long barracks with a 
single entrance at the gable end* In these, several connected 
families live together, forming a sort of house-corninunion under 
the control of a family elder or headman* 

Among the Slmns, while the laimgyd form of cultivation is 
practised by tribes in the hills, there is an abundance of per¬ 
manent cultivation of palm-groves, gardens, and rice fields in 
the level valleys and plains. Everywhere the organisation of 
agricultural society seems to be very similar to that of Burma; 
and the c villages T are local clusters of families each with its 
own headman: a number of these 4 villages 1 are united under 
the jurisdiction of a local chief 2 One of the reports I have 
seen alludes to the difficulty of settling terms of protection 
or of relation to the British Government as regards trade or 
frontier affairs, because there is no really responsible authority 
over the territory to deal with* Her# and there some chief of 
greater ability or energy will take the lead and maintain a kind 
of suzerainty for a time. It is obvious that a number of petty 
and loosely held local chiefships must always tend to fall under 


or adverse holding for ten years with the knowledge of a former possessor,, 
who did not interfere to assert his own claim* 

1 1 ,nfe* p* 55, and L. S * B. /. hi* E>06. 

J There is a charmingly written paper describing the Shun States, by 
Colonel IVoodthorpe in title Journal 8 qq* of Arts, :div. 107 {January 1800)* 
lint this gives no direct information about the modes of land-holding. 





some other authority. Hence it Is that we see the Karen and 
Shan States some independent and some acknowledging the 
control of Burma, China, or Siam, as the case may be* 


In conclusion, it may be observed that, as regards India, these 
North-eastern races have become so mixed, and so altered by the 
adoption of Hinduism, that there is now but little in the way ot 
distinctive custom to mark them. When they first settled in 
India, their stage of sexual progress was evidently a tribal one; 
ancl that resulted in the formation of small groups of families 
and a certain local dominion of chiefs of territories. These from 
time to time are aggregated under the rule of some prince 
or dynasty strong enough to keep them together. No kind ol 
community of ownership is traceable; but it is highly probable 
that every member of a clan considered himself, and was 
generally acknowledged, to have a right to & share in his clan- 
territory, and to tile use of the pasture grounds. Right by 
occupation and first-clearing seems to be the general (as it is the 
most natural) basis of title in a country where every acre has 
to be won from the primeval jungle under considerable diffi¬ 
culties. 

Suction II,— Ivolarux Customs 

There is really no need for a separate section under this 
heading, except to contain a notice of the surviving and apparently 
unchanged customs of the JIo and MmidO tribes (so called Kot), 
who found refuge in ancient days in the plateau-land of Chutiya- 
Nagpur, and to include some customs of the Santfd people 
iu Bengal. These are distinctly non-Aryan customs; and they 
seem also to differ from the purely Dravidian customs also to be 
found in Chutiy a-Nagpur, in Hill Orissa, and in the South. 
They are accordingly described under a separate heading, but 
merely for convenience, and without any intention to formu¬ 
late any opinion as to bow far Kolarian races are ethnically 
distinct on the one hand from the Tibeto-Burmnn group 
with whom they have a certain, amount ot affinity, and how 

1 This curiously appears in small matters— c.g* that the Tibeto*Btirmans 
nmk© no use of milk, nor do the Kolariam In point of language 1 am 
informed that the speech of the Ho, Mmitl, and Smtjfa tribey has points 
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far, on the other hand, they may be connected with some of 
the more northern-dwelling Dravidian races, which l)r. 6* 
Opporfc proposes to call the ‘Gatidian } branch. Nor need I 
enter on the question of the affinities of certain hill tribes such 
as the Kurhl or the JMgd, since, being almost nomadic and 
living by the chase, we liave but little to learn about land-hold- 
ing customs among them. 1 

In this group, I will, however, mention the Bhll? as a 
portion of the race has locally settled down to agricultural life 
in the Vindhyan country; and here we see the outlines of a 
tribal settlement. ‘ In the Udaipur State/ says Sir W. Hunter, 3 
1 they are now settled in little hamlets, each homestead being 
built on a separate hillock, so as to render it impossible for their 
enemies to surprise a whole village at once. By ‘ village 9 
is meant a group of such separate homesteads, which is 
called /Kira, or farm} The groups are small, and separated by 
the cultivated and waste lands held by each. Each lias a chief, 
called Tarvi. In a tract sixty miles by ten (from Mandu as a 
centre) in Mftlwfi, it was found that there were 112 para, each 
on the average containing nine huts or cottages, with four or five 
persons to each dwelling. There seems also to be -some larger 
clan-grouping, but this is not clear ; and the Bhils acknowledged 
a chief of their own, who called himself bv the Hindi title of 
Iblwat. 6 

of contact with that of the Khdsiya hillmon of Assam, and that of the 
Mecin North-eastern Bengal. See J* R. A. S. xx. part iii. 829 ; Cunning¬ 
ham, Anc. Geog. p. 506. 

1 Those tribes in the Melghat Hills are in a very primitive condition, 
and ore described a i very dark-skinned and with Mongoloid features. 
Even if they are of the same stock os the Mwnda (compare Colonel Dalton’s 
description of these latter quoted in Cunningham, Anc. Geog. p. 507), we 
are quite familiar with the circumstance that races of the same stock, 
ethnically speaking, may be now in very different stages of civilisation. 

• Following the Census Report o/1891, p. 147 (Parliamentary Blue- 
book). 

3 See Hunter. Short History % die., p. 48, and Imp . Gazetteer , ii. 888. 

4 Malcolm, Memoir of Central India , ii. 58,54, and 184. In Appen¬ 
dix XIV. C, the author gives a sort of census of the pdra and their popula¬ 
tion. 

a Homo of the families may have a certain admixture of Aryan blood 
See p. 114, ante. 
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Turning next to the east side of India, the interesting feature 
of the Cimtiya-Xagpur districts is, that they afforded a safe 
refuse to Kolarian tribes who have remained to some extent un¬ 
changed . The Kolarians also came in contact there with tn es 
of Dravidian stock, and accepted their rule, when t le a 'ri 
pressed in their turn by enemies, found their way into the same 
fastnesses. The ‘ Kol’ appear to have had no ^ nt ( ral1 ® 
government, but a loose cohesion of dans under chiefta , 
and the clans, again, were subdivided and grouped into village 

communities of a special form. 

On the north-east of Chutiya-Nagpur, egmn, we find the tract 
called the ‘ Santal Perguimahs,’ from its being chiefly peopled 
by another tribe, the Santal, also marked by Kolarian customs. 
The settlement of these latter in this locality dates only from 
the eighteenth century, when they were driven by the oppies- 
sion of the MaratMs from their former home in Onssa. 

The ‘ Kol,’ 2 says Mr. Hewitt, ‘ still form the bulk of the 
population in the east of Chutiya-Nagpur ; but in the west they 
have been deprived of the best lands by the Bond and l.raon <T «- 
vidian) invaders, whose superior organisation made them perma¬ 
nent rulers of the country.’ The British districts of Hunt- 
bugh (with Lohardaga), Singhhhvim, andM^nbhum, are larg y 
peopled by MmU,LarU (or Ho), and respectively 

‘The Ho adds Munda,’ says Mr. Hewitt, ‘ who now hold 
what must have been very early settlements of the race m 
their progress westwards from Arakan and Burma, have . . ■ 
maintained themselves as a separate and distinct people 10111 

• The Santr.h found the central hills of their new home already 
occupied by wild Pahiiria, or hill-people; buMhhre was ample room to 
the lower hills and valleys, into which the Pahiirms d.d not venture. 

Ar< MiIr J. F.' Hewitt was Commissioner of this division and ,<new 
people well; while his after experience of the more Dravidian population 
of the Centra! Provinces gave him opportunities for comparing 
toasting their customs. He has written an interesting »Hole on Chut y A 
Nagpur and its people (Aridtir Quarterly '“Si 
The chief tribes ore Ho and Munda. There are othera—the Mom, 
IluiUio, &c„ hut their numbers are few and their affinities httlo known. 
The lllwmij, or BlmiUjyii, are said to show certain marks o 
origin. 
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the earliest t imes.' The Ho of Si nghbhftm have always remained 
independent; and though Union and other immigrant tribes 
settled in the Mnnda country and took the rule, ‘ tradition 
says that they wer e admitted peaceably: they imposed their 
own organisation on the Munda villages of the west, and left 
those of the east undisturbed/ 1 The Rajas of the States 
formed in Chutiya-Nagpur were in fact Goad or Uraoh in 
origin ; others in the neighbouring States are called ‘ Nagbarisi ’ 
—a Hindi name given to royal families of non-Aryan (probably 
mixed Dravidian) origin, and meaning sons of the Naga or 
Snake. Some of them have since been admitted to Rajput 
rank . 2 Iu fact, the loose tribal organisation of the Kolarian 
tribes invited the assumption of sovereignty by any neighbour¬ 
ing chief whose family had attained sufficient dignity and 
power . 3 Of the other States of Chutiya-Nagpur, Sirguja (and 
with it Jaehpur) is occupied by Gonds and Uraofis . 4 In the 
western hills we find a separate Kolarian tribe, the Korwti , 
having the characteristic tribal organisation by totem# ; one part 
of them are still nomaclic, but others are beginning to form more 

1 Quoted from Jouiw. Soe . Arts> xxxv. 620. The Uruoii were a 
Dravidian people (seo p. 110, ante)) whose name is preserved in 1 Uriya 1 — 

* Orissa ’ (« Ur<i or Odra-chs). 

5 In the Central Provinces Gazetteer)' (Introduction, p. lxvii.) mention is 
made of ‘the Munda Rujfia of Chutiya-Nagpur; ’ but tlio Rajas them¬ 
selves were eithor Union or from the Gond country. See also Journal 
As. 8oc . of Bengal for 1866, xxxv. part ii. 16. An inscription as old as 
a.d. 1078 shows the Raju of the Basfciir State as * Nagban$i,’ though now 
the chiefs are accounted ‘ Rajput.’ As to the advancement of tho Naga 
chiefs to Rajput rank, see some good remarks in the Introduction to 
Central Provinces Gazetteer , p. lxiv. fT. 

1 I am not aware of any instance of a certainly Kolarian clan giving 
rise to a ruling house. It is probably by a mistake, originating with Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilfcon, that the Qeru or (Jim are sometimes called 

* Kolarian.’ They certainly furnished rulers for a somewhat extensive 
kingdom in and about Bihar, but it is fairly certain that they were 
Dravidian possibly connected also with some other northern foreign 
race ; they were originally snake-worshippers, which Kolorians were not. 
Ultimately, of course, tho Btill surviving remains of the race became 
Hindu (Beames* Elliot's Glossary , s.v. 4 Ghent ’; and Journal Ii, A, Roc. 
xx. part iii. 854). 

‘ In Sirguja State the Dravidians form 40*1 percent, of the population, 
and the Kolarians 21*5 per cent. (Imperial Gazetteer , s.v. * Sirgujti ’). 
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permanent cultivating settlements. Mr. Hewitt notices one 
interesting point, which is that in this transition stage, though 
the families of the same totem make their dwellings together, 
they have as yet no fixed boundaries to the incipient milages, 
nw ami village-headmen. At the same time the clan territories 
are defined and well guarded, and there is an hereditary chief¬ 
tain over each. 

The separation of the several Kolarian tribes must have neon 
of long duration, since the dialects, though radically connected, 
are distinct. The Ho tribe is divided into minor clans called 
A all, which are numerous, each having its own name. The 
Santals are also so divided. 1 The more settled tribes have villages 
in which the groups were (at any rate originally) formed by- 
families with the same totem? The ‘ unions ’ of villages or clan- 
territorial divisions of the country were called by some word 
which has survived locally as parhdi. Each such jxtrhd contained 
from ten to twenty-five villages, and had a chief called mania (and 
by other names locally). Unless these chiefs became united in 
subordination to some ‘ Raja,’ they remained independent and 
hardly in a sufficient degree of relation to form a confederacy ; 
though it seems that they met in assemblies to confer on any 
matter that concerned several of the parlul in common. The 
jxtirhd, or union grouping, is still traceable, and on festival 
occasions each one exhibits its own flag with the distinguishing 
device or totem. 3 The parlul chief is not always hereditary, 
though he is so among some of the tribes. 

• Jo-urn. Soc. Arts, May 1887, pp. 621 2. And seo Dalton, Fdhnograplwj 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 151 ff. The names of the Santul clans are 
believed to have nieanings—perhaps names of the animals selected for 
the totem. One only is so recognised with reference to existing speech ; 
but the names may have boon gradually corrupted. The clans are so tar 
exogamous that a man of one totem has to seelt a wife in a family of a 
different one. See also Risley, T. rf C. of Bengal, ii. 280 (Glossary). 

■ See J. It. A. S. xx. (1889) 830, where Mr. Hewitt remarks on 
the absence of the milage priest, and that the villages in one group or 
union are servod by the same priest, who goes on cirouit and propitiates 
both the village deity and the (lesaull, or territorial deities. 

' Journ. Soc. Arts, xxv. 622 ; also Risley, T. J C. of Bengal, ii. 105, 
Glossary. 
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Each separate group of families or village liar] its own 
headman, known as miliulu among the Ho and Milndci tribes. 
md/njhl among the Sontfil, and sirdar (a later borrowed Hin¬ 
dustani word) among the Bhumij . 1 In the more settled Ho 
and Murida districts we find the village-headman quite a 
permanent institution ; and there is a village-priest also, though 
not hereditary. There are some other village officers, but those 
were probably added at a later time by the ruler, for the pur¬ 
pose of control and for facilitating his revenue collections. 

When a permanent cultivating settlement was made, and the 
jungle was cleared, a grove (sarnti) was left as the sacred abode 
of the village gods; but the grove has often dwindled to a 
single tree. 

It is worthy of remark that this idea of a village sacred 
tree or grove is not confined to the Kolarian tribes, though 
it may have originated with them in the remote past. It is 
noticeable among the Southern Dravidians (ejj. the J)evam^Mda y 
or sacred groves of Coorg). True it is that the circumstances \ 
of Eastern life in all the provinces of the plains would make a 
grove or a large shady tree almost a necessity of existence 
where any place of public meeting was required; but this alone 
would not account for the idea of sanctity connected with the 
tree ; and we find that in the provinces where the country is 
barer, the planting of a tree is an essential feature of the village 
foundation. In the dry and almost treeless plains of the South¬ 
eastern Panjab, among a totally different class of peopl e, we shall 
notice a custom of driving in a stake (morl), cut from a particular 
kind of tree, at the foundation of a new village, and how very 
lucky is the omen if the stake should be induced to strike 
root and grow into a tree ; a result which would only occur with 
certain species and under favourable conditions. 

But to return to the Kolarian village. The headman is the 
person to allot the lands within the area, and to settle any 

1 This is perhaps owing to the circumstance that in Munbhiim anti 
Barabhuin districts the Bhiimij have so frequently become ghAUunl or 
frontier militia and wardens of the marches under the local ruler; hence 
they have become familiar with the modern military title Sirdar ( = troop- 
leader). 
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dispute as to the location of a family. As each village begins 
to outgrow its limits, small hamlets (told) are formed outside, in 
the waste, but still consider themselves as portions of tbe parent- 
village ; for the headman is temporary and * acts in concert 
with the original mundeV He only attains separate rank, and 
the office becomes hereditary in his family, when the hamlet has 
developed into a separate village. 

The villages of the Santa]s have been picturesquely rather 
than fully described. Tribal areas, like the pcorhd are recog¬ 
nised, and are under a chief now called paryatiwit : his functions 
are chiefly social, and he gives his sanction to all marriages and 
consults with the village elders on occasion. All the families 
have their separate holdings, and the headman settles any 
dispute; the stage of society is purely patriarchal. 1 2 3 As the 
SanfcfilA have only moved within a century to their present 
home, every village must have been founded separately under a 
miiyjhl? Accordingly, the spirit of the original head of the 
group (manjlu-funum) is worshipped in the village sacred grove, 
and the existing manjhi derives his hereditary authority from 
him. But there is a second headman (prarridnih ) described as a 
‘deputy/ Both these officers are aided by an ‘executive/ jag- 
nulnjhi (also with a deputy), who sees to the actual execution of 
ordersand the routine business, while the manjhi sits and issues the 
orders, and, as Hunter adds, only ‘ interferes on great occasions/ 

The jag-manjhi seems also to act as a sort of censor of the morals 
of youth; and his control lasts till they are married. 4 Each 

1 Joum . 80 c, Arto, Hay 1887, p. 621. 

2 Annals of Rural Bengal , i. 217 ff; and see Risley, T. A C. of Bongal, 
ii. (Glossary), 234. 

3 I write this word as I find it. I am not really aware whether it is 
manjhi or manji , and whether the a is long or short (a or a), Wilson 
gives manjhi, but then he identifies it with the Hindi word of the same 
form, meaning steersman of a boat; so docs Risley, who also says that 
mundi 1 is Sanskrit. I should like to feel sure that these words and others 
of the kind are not much older than Sanskrit, and that they wore not 
given to the literary language from an older dialect. 

4 The Santnls, like other Kolarians, do not adopt the plan of keeping 
all the youth of the village together—the males in one house, the girls in 
another. This is a Dravidian custom. 
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village has its watchman and its priest (nailer) to scare away evil 
spirits. The premamk was specially concerned in seeing that 
there was an equable distribution of land, so that all the families 
might share and share alike, and not that one set should mono¬ 
polise all the good land and leave the bad to the rest. It will be 
observed that there is no appearance of any joint-ownership 
among the village bodies : the ‘title ’ to land is by occupation 
and clearing, under the direction of the tribal authorities; and 
the only idea of right in the uncultivated jungle is that it is 
within the territory of this or that parhd and cannot be en¬ 
croached on by another. 

A few words may be added about the organisation of the 
Kolarian population by the Rajas of frontier State:. to form a 
militia to protect the passes. This has perhaps its points of 
resemblance to the organisation made by the Aham rulers (in 
Assam) of the subject people into groups for service. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the plan had this advantage, that it conciliated the people 
by allowing a free holding of land to each man according to his 
grade ; and at the same time it utilised the superior knowledge 
they must have possessed of the byways and intricacies of so 
difficult a frontier. In organising the force, it is evident that 
natural clan-divisions and grades of authority were made use of, 
as being already familiar. The lands held free on what is known 
as the ghdUvdli tenure in certain British districts originated in 
this way: the Raja s rule has passed away, but the holders of 
land still remain, willing to perform frontier duty if required, 
but clinging to the privileged holding of land. In Bengal such 
tenures were common along the c frontier’ between the hill 
country and the plains of Blrbhfim and the Ganges Valley : 
similar tenures are known in Berar and elsewhere. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the rank and file of the militia (so regarded) are largely 
‘ aboriginal ’ tribes, though some of the upper grades of officers 
may be of different race. In the absence of any survey and record 
it very naturally happens that the area of privileged lands in¬ 
creases beyond all bounds, and the R&ja’s revenue is seriously 
threatened. Such a complication had arisen in Manbhum 
between the local chief and his subjects. A British officer was 
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deputed to settle the matter and determine what lands were 
gJultwdlly or privileged, and what were not so. 1 

The rank and file of the clansmen (locally called churir) 
were grouped for service in small companies under petty officers 
called diffivftr — i.e. guide or way-shower A number of these 
were again subordinate to a superior officer, the sirdar ghdtwal. 
But in the land-holdviuj arrangements for the remuneration of 
all grades we see something of the natural (tribal) grouping. 
Each village had a headman called sirdar, who was, in fact, the 
munda already spoken of. Then a union or group of villages is 
called * twrf' and the union-chief is c sirdar ghatw&U This latter 
officer, however, is one of the Raja’s creation, and he sometimes 
gives himself great airs of rank and dignity. But in fact he was 
found to be ousting or replacing another official called sadidl ; 
and at first various questions were raised as to what the real 
position of this latter officer was. There seems to be no reason¬ 
able doubt that in fact lie was the indigenous chief, or rrulnld , of 
the union; but in order to secure a preponderance of the Raja’s 
authority lie was rather overshadowed by the sirdar ghdtwal, 
though still left with certain privileges and perquisites. 

Section III.—The Dravjdian Gnour 

Though the Dravidian races are very numerous and have 
formed the basis of a large part of the existing population, and 
though they are represented by existing languages having a 
very distinct structure of their own, yet there has been nothing 
in their history or circumstances to prevent their progressive 
alteration and their fusion with other races, whether Aryan or 
Kolarian. But, more than that, the gradual but complete adop¬ 
tion of Hindu caste and Hindu customs has had a very great 
effect in obliterating the traces of earlier distinctive Dravidiau 
tribal law or custom. The principal object of our remarks in 
this section is, therefore, a limited one; it is to endeavour to 
eliminate such vestiges of custom among confessedly Dravidiau 
peoples as can be traced back to early times, before the Hindu 

1 Mr. H. Risley, B.C.S. His elaborate Report to the Bonrd of Revenue, 
Bengal, full of interesting details, is dated Decombor 20, 1883. 
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influence was felt. These vestiges are more numerous than they 
are in the case of Kolarian tribes, but they are still somewhat 
scanty. The country around Chutiya-Nagpur and Hill Orissa—the 
refuge-ground, as I have called it, of early tribes—has also pre¬ 
served to us the Dravidian village in what there is every reason 
to believe to be its original form. And there are a few other 
localities in which we find ancient Dravidian races evidently in 
varying degrees of progress; and here again customs regarding 
village life and land-holding have to some extent been preserved. 
But Dravidian custom must necessarily have had a much wider 
influence than these special localities indicate. The main bulk 
of the population of India below the Vindhyan Hills was con¬ 
fessedly Dravidian, and there can hardly be any serious doubt 
that the Central and Southern Indian raiyatwdri village, marked 
by the existence of an influential hereditary headman, and by 
the method of allotting free lands as the special privilege of the 
village chief and the accountant, as well as to remunerate its 
hereditary staff of artisans and servants, is the direct descendant 
and surviving representative of the old Dravidian form of agri¬ 
cultural settlement. 

It Will be desirable, in the first instance, to give a brief 
femme of what has been said as to the position of the Dravidian 
group of races in India. We observe that north of what I have 
called the Vindhyan barrier we have now few. if any, traces of 
distinctively Dravidian custom. The Aryan population lias there 
dominated, and has impressed its character and language on the 
whole country, so as to leave, it is true, a very large amount of the 
aboriginal element in the population, especially in the humbler 
castes and classes, but little of what can be proved to be non- 
Aryan custom. And not only Aryan invaders, but other 
northern races like the Jat and the Gujar, have had a large share, 
especially in the North-West, in modifying original conditions. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that extensive Dravidian 
races were once to be found even in Northern India. For this 
we have no direct explanation to offer. We know nothing of how 
such Dravidian* came, and whether they entered by a route (like 
the Indus Valley) which would give access both above and below 
the Vindhyans, or whether they spread from south to north, or 
vice versa. The long course of time, and the absence of any 
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apparent opposition to their spread, may have combined to make 
the diffusion of this stock on both sides of the Vindhyans pos¬ 
sible. All we can perceive is that Dravidian races in the North 
have gradually fused with, and merged into, a general ‘ Hindu * 
population, losing all definitely separate languages or dialects. 
Even below the Vindhya, where the Dravidian element is far 
stronger, we find a distinction between the modified Dravidian 
type of t he upper part of the peninsula and that of the South. 
For this we can only partially account. In the upper West 
of India, however, there is reason to believe that the introduc¬ 
tion of an Aryan element—and very likely a Scythic element 
as well—has been the cause of the difference. Indeed, we meet 
with some curious local traditions which connect some of the 
(mainly) Dravidian peoples of the central region, such as the 
Gond, with the North. 

At the eastern end of the Vindhyan country, as in Chntiya- 
Nagpur, the Dravidian races have become intermingled with 
the Kolarian, and to some extent with races of Aryan origin, 
when these latter ultimately reached Orissa and the North of 
Madras—an event which, naturally, could not have occurred 
till comparatively late historic times . 1 When we pass beiSw this 
Western and Central belt of modified Dravidian tribes, we find 
the South occupied by almost unmixed Dravidian peoples speak¬ 
ing their own languages; and, though these ultimately adopted 
Hinduism, it was by the efforts of individual Brahman mis¬ 
sionaries and possibly the occasional adventures of Aryan 
princes, not by means of any general Aryan immigration or 
extensive fusion of races . 2 

Among these different Dravidian tribes and peoples it is 
evident that civilisation had made progress in varying degrees. 

1 For instance, by tho time the (Hindu) Gajapati kings occupied the 
plains of Orissa, they had developed tho Puranic religion and a State 
organisation such as we find in Rajputana. 

2 It is to bo remembered that it is quite possible for the language to 
be much affected, consequent on the complete diffusion of roligious and 
caste ideas, without any very extensive admixture of the people, and cer¬ 
tainly without going back to any very remote period. Tho Orissa lan¬ 
guage is very Sanskvitie in character, yet no Aryans came there till the 
days of the Gajapati kings. The same is true also of the Marathi language. 
(See p. 112, ante.) 
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There was frequently a strong tribal organisation and govern¬ 
ment, and we shall see southern kingdoms established in an 
apparently civilised form in very ancient times. Vast ruins of 
forts, tanks, and other works show that the Dra vidian people were 
builders; agriculture flourished among them, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the regular institution of villages, unions of 
villages, and territorial divisions, of which evidences meet us 
everywhere, could have had no existence until Aryan teachers came 
and introduced them. But in so vast a congeries of people it is 
not to he expected that there should be any uniformity as to 
custom, or as to the stage of civilisation attained. We find in 
some places tribes much more developed than in others. The 
physical features of the country had probably a good deal to do 
with such differences. Some tribes would have been dwellers in 
the hills and so been less accessible to civilising influences. 
Others would have inhabited the broad and fertile plains, where, 
the difficulties of clearing the jungle once surmounted, every¬ 
thing would have been favourable to the development of wealth 
and to the growth of the art of government. Whatever the 
cause, the fact of the difference cannot be doubted. The best 
races were civilised, and had cities and armies and a monarchy ; 
the lower races must have either fallen back, through defeat, 
subjection, and poverty, into a stage which we must call 
half barbarous, or have been isolated and never raised above 
a stage of society, which was primitive rather than uncivilised. 
\or must we forget that after centuries of local war, and, 
later on, of foreign conquest and internal feud, ns well as of 
social and religious revolution, many changes, both in advance 
and in retrogression, must have occurred. Tribes may now 
appear enslaved or in the lowest rank, that once were important 
and wealthy. If, as appears to have been the case, the adoption 
of Hindu caste rules was, in earlier days, the road to success, 
many tribes who clung to independence and refused conformity 
may have found themselves losers—forced back to a roving hill 
life and nomadic cultivation, or sunk to be the helots of races 
which marched more with the times. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that distinctively Dravidian customs can now only be 
found in certain limited localities where circumstances tended 
to preserve them. It will be well to examine first the tribal, 
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and ultimately the monarchical, organisation, as it can be traced 
in Dravidian countries, and then to describe what are more 
specifically Dravidian land-customs, including the form of village 
settlement 


The Dravidian Tribe and its Development ?. 

Of a very early tribal organisation, the Kandh clans 1 afford 
us a still surviving example; and, from traces of tribal terri¬ 
tories and subdivisions found in all parts of the South it is 
only reasonable to conclude that a similar organisation was once 
general. We also have some indications of the waj’ in which 
patriarchal government developed into the monarchical. 

The Kandh tribes had long ago separated. One section 
simply merged into the low-caste population of the plains ; 
another allowed itself to be absorbed in the militia system of a 
neighbouring Raja; while a third section, which acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a neighbouring Hindu ruler, retained practical 
independence and its own patriarchal constitution. 2 In some 
respects these latter clans represent very primitive ideas: wit¬ 
ness the practice of human sacrifice, only abolished in our own 
times; in others they exhibit certain marks of advancement— 
a strong family organisation of an earlier type than the Hindu 
joint-family, and well-defined customs of social life. It hap¬ 
pened that one principal section of the tribe inhabited a part of 
the country represented by the Bod and Athmalik States, and by 
what was once the Giimsiir State, near the Mahanadi River, now 
in the Gan jam District of the Madras Presidency. The rebellion 
and misconduct of Giimsur in 1835 led to the suppression of 

1 The name is variously written, as Khond, Ktindh, &c. The tribe 
will not bo confused with the 1 Goncl,’ from whom they are distinct, 
though ethnically of the same stock. Dr. Maclcano baa collected a great 
deal of the information about this people ( Ethnology , i. 86-51). There is 
more than one dialect of Kandh speech ; the language is distinct from 
that of the Gond tribes, and has a resemblance to Tamil and Telugu. 

2 4 This section,’ says 3ir \V. Hunter (Omw, ii. 72), ‘ wrung from their 
Hindu neighbours the position ... of free allies. A system of military 
aids, homage, investiture of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the Raja, 
and other feudal incidents, sprang up as the superior civilisation of the 
Hindu prince more and more exerted its influence.’ 
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the State, and consequently the K&ndh population was brought 
under direct British administration 


The Kandhs regard war and agriculture as the only business 
of life; they despise trade and money concerns of all kinds. 
The families form connected village-groups; of these we will 
speak presently. These village areas are the locations of groups 
of families united in a larger clan-territory, now called by the 
borrowed Hindi name mu$hd. This is evidently the territory 
of some clan-division, which we also see as the nddu in so many 
of the other districts. Each village has its chief, and the 
mutthd has its chief, called ahlyd. When there is business 
which concerns a number of villages, the village chiefs meet in 
council under the presidency of the abdycl. Just as the head 
of the eldest family in the village is the village chief, so the 
head of tlie eldest family in the whole clan-territory or mutthd 
is the ahdyd} The general supremacy of the. various mutthd 
has now passed to a Hindu sovereign; or, in the part of the 
country I am describing, to the British Government; but in 
former days it would seem that the heads of clans would meet 
in council to settle matters of such wide import as to interest 
the several clans in common. There is another similar tribe 
called Bhilya, or Bhiunyd , in the Keunjhar State ; but they have 
lost their original language and now speak Uriya. They have 
accepted the supremacy of the Hindu Raja, but it is curious to 
observe that they couple this with an assertion of their own 
independent title to the soil they occupy, which they maintain 
by insisting on the right to instal the Raja (putting on him the 
Male or mark of sovereignty)—a right which they have again 
and again maintained by obstinate wars. 1 * 3 

1 Thov found a sympathetic superintendent in Lieutenant Macpherson, 
whose efforts in helping the tribes, and putting a stop to the sacrifice of 
aliens to the Earth Goddess, are justly appreciated in Sir W. ifunter’s 

Orissa. It is to Lieutenant Macphersonreports that we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of details. Sir W. Hunter luvs rightly attached 
much importance to the customs of the Kandhs, and the full account in 
vol. ii. of his Orissa makes it unnecessary for me to do more than notice 
those points of custom which have a direct bearing on our subject. 

3 Each mutthd has a priest of the Domna tribo for the whole territory. 
This recalls the Kolarian Baigd priest. 

3 Cf. ante , p. 89. An account of the matter will be found in Hunter’s 
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Here we have tribes with no monarch of their own, and 
consequently—even with their strong feeling for independence 
and tribal union—obliged sooner or later to place themselves, or 
fall, as the case may be, under the protective suzerainty of some 
foreign ruler, 

In Chutiya-Nagpur, on the other hand, the Dravidian chiefs 
developed a more centralised rnle; and hero we find the usual 
model - a central territory held by the Raja or greater chief, and 
outlying domains governed by lesser chiefs in a sort of feudal 
subordination. The ablest military leader among the chiefs is 
usually entrusted with the frontier marches. We can still trace 
the site of ihe central demesne and its capital at Pfitkum, in the 
Manblium District. 1 The outlying chiefehips were Dhalbhiim, 
Barabhum, &c. These chiefships at one time fell under the 
suzerainty of the Haihaiya princes in the Upper Narbada 
Valley, but were not much interfered with. Descendants of 
the ancient chiefs still held the country when the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal was made, and they were recognised 
as c Zamindars/ of landlords of their territory, payiug a fixed 
land-revenue, or rather tribute. 

All around this part of the country we havo a series of Native 
States, and some chiefships not of sufficient rank to bo 4 States/ 
but recognised as 4 landlord ’ estates with special terms of Settle¬ 
ment. Towards the west, beyond the territories of the Union 
chiefs above mentioned, are the lands of Gond chiefs and others, 
who were originally 4 Nagbansi/ a It is not known how ancient the 


Orissa, ii. 114 fF. There are some interesting remarks about the Bhnhlyd , 
in the State of Bonai, in Mr. Hewitt’s article above quoted (Asiatic Quar¬ 
terly Review , April 1887, p. 404). 

1 Hwen Thsang had visited this country, then colled Kirana-Suvama, 
in the middle of the seventh century. He found the people ‘honest 
and amiable, and notes 4 that they loved learning exceedingly and applied 
themselves to it with earnestness.* General Cunningham supposes the 
capital to have been at Barilbilzar; but Mr. Hewitt, with better local 
knowledge, points out that this place is not near the Stibanrikha River, 
as the traveller says the capital was; while Ptitkum not only is so placed, 
b\it at Pftlmi Village in the neighbourhood, vast mins of an ancient city 
still exist. 

* The Rajas and chiefs in time became Hindus and of course Rajputs; 
the Nagbansi descent, of which they were once proud, and the snake- 
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Cluitiya-Nagpur chiefs really are, nor when the idea of a mon¬ 
archy was developed. In the case of the Gond dynasties of the 
Central Provinces, they did not emerge to notice till quite late 
times, and were overthrown by the Marathas, Seeing the very 
ancient establishment of some form of kingdom in the Narbada 
Valley, both in the lower valley and in the upper part at Garha- 
mandla, it is always possible that the Dravidian chiefs copied the 
institutions of their neighboursof Aryan or northern origin. In 
any case, it is not easy to feel satisfied that these Union and 
other cliiefships, though certainly Dravidian, were the result 
of a development unaided by example from withoufc, Mr. Hewitt, 
however, to whose local knowledge great weight must be attached, 
thinks they were wholly indigenous. 

We turn naturally to the more celebrated southern dynasties 
connected with the names of Pdridya , (Jem y and Qold (Qord or 
fihozfyd ), 1 which in early times extended over the greater part of 
Madras. The former was in the south (Madura, &c.); (Jenl (or 
Kerala ) was in the upper-west; and Cola extended over the 
whole Tamil country. They were known to the Greek writers 
three centuries u.c. In this case an indigenous origin ca 7 i 
hardly be doubted, even if it be true, as it well may be, that 
the name Pundyu is derived from an Aryan prince. The 
other kingdoms have not even this asserted for them. 2 Indeed, 

symbol which they once engraved on their signet-rings, have gone out of 
fashion (see Central Provinces Gazetteer , Introduction, p. lxiv,). 

1 Qold is spelt with the peculiar Tamil letter which is poorly repre¬ 
sented by 4 V ; some think it bettor represented by 4 zh * or a liquid 4 y ’— 
hence wo sometimes find 4 Shozhu ’ written. The Qold and QerCt kingdoms 
are mentioned in inscriptions of Asoka {circa 250 b.c.) Panfyd was 
known to Megasthenes arul Strabo. In vol. ii. of the Southern Archaol. 
Sure. Pejj. there is an account of these dynasties by Mr. Sewell. For 
an estimate of their antiquity see Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly , pp. 
26, 27, and Nelson’s IK M. of Madura, part. iii. Professor H. II. Wilson’s 
sketch is well known (J, B. A. S. iii. 199). 

It is quite possible that some wandering Aryan adventurer of the 
Pdntfu House may have obtained a ruling position in the South ; and the 
capital, Madura, may thus be connected with the Sanskrit name of Mathuru. 
See G. Oppert, p. 98, as to the popular tradition and worship oi Pandavas. 
Even if an Aryan prince did obtain the rule and give his name (or rather 
his patronymic) to the kingdom, it does not follow that the form and con¬ 
stitution of government wore Aryan, or that it was the first essay of the 
kind in the South ; such, indeed, is in every way unlikely. 



given the strong tribal organisation which marks the Dravidian 
races, to start with, it is a most natural development that 
either in time of war with neighbouring tribes, or by the 
action of personal ambition;, some chief of commanding ability 
should have taken the decided lead, and persuaded or compelled 
others to act under him. That a chief thus exalted above his 
fellows should sometimes be a foreign adventurer coining with 
all the glamour of his romantic journey, as well as his personal 
superiority, and probable military skill, would be in no way re¬ 
markable. All over India we are familiar with the manner in 
which princes have gained the rule over provinces or States 
with which they have no connection by birth, and in which they 
have no strong clan-connection or support. I will only add that 
South Indian history has always shown the turbulent power of 
independent local chiefs, who evidently trace their origin to 
tribal chiefs of the tuuIu or local division of territory. In the 
days of peaceful tribal government such chiefs act in concert? and 
the nud-kiit'tam, or territorial assembly, maintains its influence; 
but soon the chiefs are forced into more or less unwilling sub¬ 
mission to some superior, or to the suzerainty of some (possibly 
foreign) dynasty; in that condition, they are scarcely heard of, 
but when the dynasty is overthrown they throw off ail restraint, 
and resume their freedom, very generally becoming oppressors 
of their people. All over the South we find these chiefs with 
the title of niiyakj or palegdrd, and the like, who, after the over¬ 
throw of the southern dynasties, became emancipated from all 
control. The result in modern times has been curious; for, when 
the provinces became British at the beginning of the century, a 
Permanent Settlement on the Bengal model was ordered; and, 
had these various local chiefs appeared in peaceable possession of 
their estates, and had they accepted the inevitable as the Bengal 

1 Nay ah (NayAhhu, Tam. ; NiUjadu , Tel.) is mid to be a Sanskrit word. 
Caldwell (Gramm. Introduction, p. 29) refers those chiefs to‘the descendants 
of those soldiers of fortune by whom the rftiulya and Cola kingdoms were 
subverted.’ But in truth there is no occasion to como to any late event 
for the origin of local chiefs ; under whatever local name, the nayak or 
palegard are among the earliest Dravidian institutions. Even in the 
days before the colonisation of (what afterwards becamo) Arcot, tradition 
shows the ancient Pallava territory divided into twenty-four huttam t 
each under its own chief. 
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chiefs did, they vvould one and all have been recognised at least 
as dignified landlords, with only a moderate permanent land- 
revenue or tribute to pay; and the prevalent tenure of the greater 
part of Madras might now have been that of considerable land¬ 
lord estates or properties. But, so long had these petty chiefs 
been accustomed to turbulence and to unchecked indulgence in 
local fighting and marauding expeditions, Uit'they could not 
settle down to a uew position ; consequently, they revolted, and 
for a time carried on what have been dignified with the name 
of 4 Polygar wars # in the southern Presidency. The result has 
been that they have disappeared—all, in fact, hut a few of the 
greater chiefs, to whom the above description has no application, 
and a very few of the lesser ones. 

There is one curious example of the growth of a Dravidian 
monarchy, and the subsequent conversion of local chiefs into 
landlords, which deserves mention. In Malabar, on the west 
coast, we know that the population was made up of various 
immigrant races from the South and other parts, including, in 
time, a colony of Brahmans. 1 2 The ruling tribe which furnished 
the chiefs was called Ndyar* The country and its language 
are Dravidian, There is a somewhat fabulous local history called 
the Kendolpatl . Of Brahmanic authorship, it is written to glorify 
the caste, whom it represents as the original owners of the whole 
land! But through the legendary matter runs a vein of real 

1 Who must have been a comparatively late addition, as they came 
with developed caste and Puranic religious ideas, end so must have repre¬ 
sented a tirno when the Aryan settlement in the Ganges Valley had long 
been consolidated. 

2 The Nair of books. Naycvr is the plural of Nay an. Mr. Logon 
derives the name from the Sanskrit Nay alia. It is quite possible that 
the original name may have been different, and that this was adopted 
later with the Hindu caste. The whole details are to be found in Mr. 
Logan’s Malabar District Manual (2 vola, Madras Government Press, 
1BS7), which, in spite of some untenable theories about the origin of the 
Nfiyar claims to landlordship, is full of interesting information. The 
Bant caste of South Ktinara has had ail almost exactly similar history. 
It is curious to observe that in this district, which adjoins Malabar, the 
date of the arrival of Brahman colonies can be fairly well fixed, and it 
does not occur till about the eighth century of our era. (Sotith Kdnara 
Z). M. i. 145). * 
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tradition which is often supported by other evidence.' Tac¬ 
tically, it seems that in Malabar the Brahmans were content 
with a great measure of influence, while the Nayar chiefs were 
the military and ruling class—just as the Khsatriya Kajas and 
their Brahman counsellors became a feature of the Hindu polity 
in the North. 2 

What is important for our purpose is that this country was 
also from early times divided into districts called nSd. The ndd 
was. at a later time subdivided into drsum, which was a matter 
of military organisation, each defwm haying its quota of men t o 
send to the army. Traditionally, four of these ndd had the pre¬ 
eminence, and the group of their representative chiefs formed a 
council to govern the country. But the plan was not successful. 
Next we find, that for a time a head chief was elected for three 
years ; but, this also failing, an assembly was held to choose a 
king from the neighbouring country of Qera. (Km was the more 
ancient title of the king.) This elected king was to hold office 
for twelve years. 3 It is not necessary to pursue the history in 
detail; the time came, as might be expected, when the overlord, 
by this time entitled Ptminull, established himself for life. At 
last the dominion broke up, when, as there is historical ground 
for believing, one of the kings became a convert to Islam and 
determined on a pilgrimage to Arabia. Curious enough are 
the legends telling how, before his departure, he distributed Ins 
territories ; but they do not touch upon our point, and must, be 
left aside with the remark that, though certain territories were 

1 For example, the legend suggests that, the Brahmans were troubled 
Lythe ‘Snakos’ (Nagu, or Dra vidian) races, and came to terms with them. 
Malabar was once converted to the Jain religion, which seem:, in the 
South to have so often replaced the Dravidian snako-worslup, as Buddhism 

did in the North. • 

* The Nayar could only he Qudra, and are so ranked in the Brahmnnic 
caste-system ; but they are great caste purists, and regard themselves as 
of very high rank with reference to the many grades below them (see 
p. 88, ante)* 

;j Dr. Day (Cochin Past wnd Present [Madras, 1863], p. 42) inentionH 
that at the end of the twelve years the proper course was for the king to 
commit suicide, or at least to retire into a hermitage. Dr. G. Oppert 
(p. 69) mentions that the Valluva kon, or chief of the Valluva natl, was 
president of the elective council or assembly. 
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aggregated under one bend, the general condition which end ued 
was the resumption of local rule by a number of independent, 
and doubtless rival, chieftains. The lapse of years only aggra¬ 
vated the weakness of such a system, and the chiefs fell before the 
attack, however short-lived, of the Mysore Sultans. Out of the 
ruins ultimately arose the claim of the Ndyar chiefs and their 
descendants to be or hereditary landlords of the territories 

they once ruled—a claim which was admitted by the British 
Government, though under much misunderstanding of its real 
history. This landlordship, however, as usual, rather affected 
the legal status of the subordinate tenures than changed their 
form. Though not directly connected with our subject, I may 
be permitted to mention that these tenures arose out of a system 
of * fiefs/ or service-holdings, which were provided for the minor 
chiefs and yeomen o f Ndyar caste, under the greater land-holders, 
or jmrriiddr , as they were called. Each of the subordinate holders 
had his land on permanent tenancy on condition of paying a 
cash deposit for the use of the superior or territorial chief; the 
interest of this sum was the equivalent, wholly or in part, of an 
annual rent. Such tenures were naturally not understood by 
British officers of the late eighteenth century ; they accordingly 
were supposed to be a sort of 4 mortgage-tenure ’ which the 
landlords had a right to redeem ,; and thus the position of the 
subordinate holders was materially lowered. Originally the 
idea of 4 mortgage* arose out of the fact, not only that the tenant 
paid a sum of mouey to the landlord, but there were customary 
rules for revising the terms on the death of the landlord or at 
certain recurring periods. 

But to return to the monarchical organisation. Though a 
central government was established, the nad divisions long 
retained their importance. We continue to hear of a great 
council of 0*00 chiefs of nods assembled from time to time. 1 
This institution, in fact, lasted down to a late period, for in 1746 
we find a British officer reporting: ‘ These Nairn, being heads of 
the Calicut people, resemble the parliament and do not obey the 


1 See Logan’s Malabar D. M. i. 88, 89. It was probably a united 
assembly of the chiefs of the 150 tartly or family groups, for each of the four 
leading nad. 
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King’s dictates in .ill things, but chastise his ministers when 

they do unwarrantable things.’ 

The earlier Dravidian plan seems to hare been not to give a 
general produce-share or land-revenue to the chief or sovereign, 
but to assign ' • royal farms ’ or lands, cultivated by slaves, for 
the support of his dignity. We shall notice the same plan, on 
a smaller scale, in the mdnjhihts, or lands for the chief, set. apart 
in each village of Chutiya-Nagpur. The same institution appears 
also in the little kingdom of Coorg, where the pcmmya, or roya 
farms, were still recognisable at the British Settlement.* In the 
Chutiya-Nagpur States we see further how the chiefs became dis¬ 
satisfied, or unable to live on the original provision, and how 
they imposed the contribution of a share in the produce on ot her 
lands, exempting only the priest’s lands and t hose of the original 
settlers and privileged families who furnished the hereditary 
village-officers. * 

Whatever, then, may be the antiquity of the monarchical 
form among the Dravidians, and its claim to be pre-Aryan in 
point of origin, it is evident that from the remotest times a 
division of the country—evidently marking the territories of 
different clans under their chiefs—was a universal feature. And 
this prepares us to expect that some minor subdivision inside 
the >iad was equally ancient. 3 

Dravid/im Vilhije-organisaiion in Orissa 

Turning now to the village as found among Dravidian races, 
I will revert first to the less advanced members of the race, and 
describe the Kfvndh custom as regards the village, as I have 
already done on the subject of tribal-organisation. The tribe, or 

1 See Logan’s Malabar I). M. i. 228, 225. 

<* Coorg, it may bo mentioned, is another instance ot a country held 
by a number of proud independent chiefs of nath without much coherence ; 
and so they fell under the power of a foreign Baja, who reduced the Coorg 
chieftains but loft them their lands on permanently favourable terms, 

constituting the jamma tenuro of Coorg. 

* In the early attempts to settle the ‘ Joghire ’ territory about Chingleput 
in 1795 9 we find a class of people still surviving callod Natvdr (Nauttwar 
of the Deports ; see Mirari Papers, p. 8). These were certainly n<Uu- 
tar, chiefs of the old nad divisions. Cf. the Nuduvar of K.maTa. 
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rather the clan, is first subdivided, it will be remembered, into 
•mutthfi, which I may call the minor-clan group, each descended 
from a common progenitor. 1 Each inuttha territory contains a 
number of hamlets or villages. We have no direct information, 
as usual, as to what caused the various families of one mutthd to 
-separate themselves into smaller groups. But, however formed, 
these villages represent small aggregates of independent families, 
kept together not by any holding of land in common, but by 
some connection of totem or for some other clan reason, and 
under the control of a hereditary chief who was always, unless 
specially incapacitated, the head of the eldest family in the 
group. 

The stage of progress represented by the Kandh tribes does 
not place the family in the same position as the Hindu joint- 
family, where ancestral land is regarded as the joint property of 
the whole body, and the house-father is merely the representative, 
and is strictly limited as to his power of disposal of any part of 
the ancestral estate. 

Among the Kandh, the head of the family alone owns the 
homestead and all the land attached to it. His sons continue 
to live with him even after marriage; so that there is a sort of 
liouse-communion, and all share in the family meal prepared by 
the mot her or—I suppose, possibly— the grandmother. The sons 
have no property during the father’s life; it is only on his death 
that they will divide the land equally, daughters receiving 'no 
share, on the ground that, they are unable to defend their posses¬ 
sion. 2 The eldest son alone, unless incapacitated, succeeds to 
the chiefship if the father is village-headman. There is no trace 
whatever of each family having a certain fractional share in the 
entire village area, still less of any common ownership. 3 There 
is no evidence as to w r hat was the rule or principle of allotting 

1 Macphorson’s Report, quoted in Orissa, ii. 72. 

2 The fatlior’s brothers succeed in default of direct descendants ; and, 
in default of all heirs, the land is divided among the other families of the 
village. 

3 This is expressly stated ; see Orissa , ii. 72. Other Dravidian customs 
are noted, from Dalton’s Ethnography, in Dr. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia 
ii. (Art. Kandh), such as that the youth of both sexes are separated, the 
males having their own club-house, in which they sleep at night; all the 
gills are kept in a separate dormitory under charge of a matron. 
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lands to each family, or even to each clan. It is observed that 
the clan, or rather the minor-clan ( —rmttlul) was recognised in its 
locale simply by priority of occupation ; and within the mutthd 
it would seem that sometimes the boundaries of each village 
were fixed and the waste allotted to each. Throughout large 
tracts, however, the villages had practically no boundaries 
whatever, and a Kandh could claim any unoccupied land 
within the tribal area; that means, I understand, within 
the limits of his own mutthd or immediate clan territory. 1 
Within the village areas, again, it seems that, each family 
simply took out of the abundant waste 2 just what piece of 
land suited its means and requirements to clear and cultivate. 
Evidently a strong abstract idea of property in land had not 
arisen ; land became property when it was cleared and occupied ; 
while it lat waste it was hardly regarded as c property * at 
all. No doubt, however, the entire area of land held within 
the mutthd location was regarded as a territorial possession, so 
that a hostile tribe trying to encroach would at once be driven 
out. Land once occupied and cleared was not only regarded as 
heritable property, but it could be sold by calling witnesses and' 
informing the mutthd chief; this was done, not to gain his con¬ 
sent (so Lieutenant Macpherson informs us), but to secure the 
transaction being known. 3 The farms or homesteads forming a 
village-group are not closely placed together ; they are, however, 
so far in a group that there are recognised servile castes or 
hereditary menials, blacksmiths, potters, herdsmen, and dis¬ 
tillers, who ‘ hang about the outskirts of the village or live in a 
separate row of huts assigned to them.’ 4 Thus in some parts 


1 Macplierson’s Report, quoted in Qrma, ii. 210. 

3 In 1841 it was reported that only about one-eighth of the Kandh 
territory was in the occupation of individuals, so that there must have 
been ample room for any sottlor of the clan to take up what he would, 
and acquire his 1 title ’ by occupation and first clearing. 

3 The sale is completod by the vendor loading the buyer to the hamlet 
where the field lies; and, calling together five husbandmen of the place, 
he delivers to hiiu a handful of earth and publicly receives part of the 
price. I find a similar form of land transfer mentioned among the 
Coorgs. 

-» This is etill the characteristic of Madras villages generally (see p. 68, 
ante). 
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the Kandli village or hamlet consist® of two * streets’—one a 
double row of family houses with a barrier at each end ; the 
other a row of inferior huts for the servile families. In other 
parts the hamlet consists of a row of houses with the menials 7 
huts clustered at one end. In other hamlets, again, the ‘patri¬ 
arch’s 9 house is in the centre, near the sacred tree, which was 
always either left when the clearing was made, or was planted 
on the establishment of a new location. 

The village chief has no special holding of land in virtue of 
his official headship; nor do I gather from the authorities that 
there are any village officers connected with the ‘ Raj 9 and con¬ 
cerned with the collection of the Raja’s dues or with the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. This happens in later times. The chin 
chiefs of all grades have no special remuneration beyond their 
personal holdings, though they receive occasional free-will 
offerings. Their authority is solely derived from the family and 
clan connection and eldership. 


West Coast Land-Tenures 


We may now turn to the west coast districts, about the 
government of which we have already spoken. Here there are 
no village groups, and we have a totally different result of 
Dravidian customs. There seems hero to have been, in very 
early times, some differentiating cause at work, because we have 
already,in the comparatively narrow space between the mountains 
and the sea, two different dialects, the Malayalam and the Tulu; 
Kanarese 1 * * 4 also appears in the north, and the Coorg (Kodagu) 
dialect may be reckoned as separate/* 

Whatever may have been the original form of independent 
land-holding, we have now to take note of the Dravidian custom 

1 Kanarese, or the language of Karnuta, more properly belongs to the 

north-west corner of the Madras plains—Bellary and the neighbourhood. 

It will be remembered that, by a strange freak of accident, the term 

4 Carnatic * has become applied to the east coast; really the Karnata 
district was in the north-west. 

* There is no doubt that India shows many instances of the readiness 
with which dialects become localised when there are any physical 
features of mountains and rivers to separate the people. In the Hima¬ 
layan valleys it is quite surprising how the dialects differ one from the 
other, espociolly as to the vocabulary—the names for different objects. 
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aB affected by the adoption of caste, and of the joint-family 
idea which may have como from outside. Then, too, the whole 
country was dominated by local chiefs and their followers, with 
the result that when their rule passed away their estates became 
landlordships with a number of subordinate tenures which 
represented the ‘ fiefs ’ or holdings of the minor chiefs and 
yeomen of the military caste, as I have above described. There 
being no village-groups in the west coast country, the interior 
organisation of the janmi estates was peculiar, and depended on 
the strong sense of union which the Nayar families possessed. 
The basis of the territorial organisation, coming down from very 
early times, was the nail, and every mid contained a number of 
Nayar family groups called tar a,' while Brahman groups were 
called grama and the interior castes by other names. The lands 
belonging to each tarn were not, I understand, necessarily con¬ 
tiguous or even in the same j urisdiction. The group of blood 
relations forming the turn is the hiravtlda. Owing to causes 
which cannot here be gone into, the principle of the matriarchate 
prevails, and the members of the tarn are as many of the descen- 
(lards from the common ancestress as remain united. The Nayar , 
and other families of rank, prefer to remain undivided: and the 
common property of the whole iaravuda is managed by the 
Kummvur, or elders of the group. The taravwla can at any¬ 
time be completely separated into a number of new groups, but 
only when all consent. As long as they remain undivided, 
every member, male or female, Juts unequal share in the common 
jrt'operfyi though no one can claim to have that share separated oj}. 
This family union does not prevent the members having the 
practically separate enjoyment, of property and of the isolated 
fortress-like houses, or rather premises, bo picturesquely described 
by Mr. Logan. For each member who has his or her separate 
family house, with the fields around it, forms a branch called 
tjlvali ; only the theory is that the partition is not real till a 
legal deed has been executed by the whole body. 2 This associa¬ 
tion, it will be observed, is very different from the Aryan joint- 
family, in which, apart from the fact that the descent is patri¬ 
archal, the several members have larger or smaller shares 


1 See Malabar D, M. i. 32 ff M 131,133, 154-4. 
Q See especially Malabar D.M. i. 158. 
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according to their place in the table of descent. The taravdda , 
iu fact, is a small 6 minor-clan,' sept, or gens , which recognises 
its continuing bond of union by blood as a matter of dignity, 
and has some at least of its property undivided. 1 But, in 
reality, the plan of separating off the residences and the fields 
attached to them ( tdvaJi ) prevents the theoretic community of 
family property from being practically inconvenient. The less 
dignified castes, who have also the Hindu idea of the joint-estate, 
carry out partition without objection. c The process of disinte¬ 
gration/ says Mr. Logan, ( goes on continually, except among 
the highest classes, who pride themselves on maintaining a large 
common stock. I should not fail to remark that the ‘ common 
stock * must, in any case, be maintained, under the Malabar 
custom of inheritance, I had almost said, automatically. This 
kind of joint estate is quite unique, and could not occur in any 
community with different customs of inheritance. For, as each 
male member of a iaravd/la dies, his share, as well as any 
property he may have separately acquired, must —unless he has 
gifted it away in his lifetime—go to the whole family, for he can 
have 71 o direct Item; his children inherit, not from him, but in 
their mothers taravdda , 2 

To the north of Malabar lie the two districts of Kanara 
(Kannada). These appear to have had much the same kind of 
tenure as Malabar; only that, being nearer or more accessible to 
the neighbouring States, they had fallen much more completely 
under the power of the i * Hindu 5 dynasties. At one time 
Kanara formed part of the Kendo, or Cera (Dravidian) kingdom, 
and then seems to have been conquered by Kadamba kings; in 
time it was prosperous under the rule of Vijayanagar and 
Beduur, and finally came under the Mysore Sultans. ‘ Prior to 

1 Where some members of the group have some hereditary local 
dignity (Mdnam) } it is customary that a portion of the joint property 
should be made over, for life only, to that member for the support of his 
'position. 

2 The taravdda in no wise resembles the joint-village of the North Indian 
pattidari type ; but as a group it has points of resemblance to the khel 

or minor clan of the north-west frontier in which common relationship 
is acknowledged, and the equal right to a share in the tribal property; 

only that in this latter case the share is nearly always divided out in a 

separate lot. 
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the introduction of Brahmans under the auspices of Kadamba 
kings in the eighth century/' writes the author of the South Kanwra 
D. M., 1 the early agricultural population of Tuluva seems to 
have held a subordinate position to the Nay our or Bml> who were 
military adherents of the chieftains who ruled as feudatories of 
an ov^er-lord, who in his turn recognised some more distant 
suzerain/ 1 In fact, the original separate holdings all over the 
district were gradually aggregated into lordships, under Bant 
castemen, who were possibly of the same origin as the Malabar 
Nayar. 2 As usual, when the chiefsliip decayed, the families 
clung to the lands as owners; and the principal kind of heredi¬ 
tary estate, held by Bant and also by Brahman castemen, was 
the / mlldvanj, the estate going back to the ‘ root ’ or £ origin/ 

Ow ing to various causes, the estates became somewhat broken 
up, and so consisted of various plots scattered through several 
of the local aggregates of holdings tyndgane) which do duty for 
villages. They are held by undivided families ; and the same 
rule of inheritance by the sister’s son (here called the aliya- 
scmta/na custom) prevails as in Malabar. The term varg seems 
to be derived from the registers kept up under the early kings; 
a considerable estate of several plots would occupy a whole page 
in the palm-leaf books.’ 3 

These superior holdings, which correspond to the jwnmi of 

1 South Kandra D. M. i. 54, by J. Sturrock (Madras : 1894). North 
Kttttfira is described in Bombay Gazetteer y vol. xv. 

* They are now quite distinct. The Malabur Nayar have adopted cer¬ 
tain limits beyond which their caste will not permit them to dwell. 

3 This word is derived, according to South Kandra, D. M. i. 118, from 
the Sanskrit varya } which is said to mean ‘ a leaf.’ The writer of the 
North Kanilra memoir (Bombay Gazetteer , xy. 182) interprets it * account/ 

But the Sanskrit varga means neither ; it means 4 kind/ 4 class,’ or 1 cate¬ 
gory/ and is rather a term of art (used in grammar, philosophy, &c.), and 
so is unlikely to have come into use in connection with tenures—unless, 
indeed, it was locally adopted with some special meaning. On the other 
hand, many Arabic words found their way into use with the Mysore 
assessmen ts, and very likely before that— e,g ., waidegeni , 'a tenant on 
special contract (Arabic, wa'da), and tnaujt ?, majre ( mauza , mazrd). It 
seems possible, then, that the word is really from the Arabic warq , which 
docs mean a 4 leaf.’ Some of the records spoken of (locally called kadda - 
trim) were perhaps Been by Sir T, Munro as late as 1800, but they have 
since perished (D. 3f. i. 94, 95). It is curious to observe that the superior 

N 
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Malnbar, have, as might bo expected, numerous sub-tenures, 
which really are exactly on the same footing as the kanmn 
holdings of Malabar. The wuUjdnl is the subordinate (military 
caste) holding under the mtUavargdar. It is permanent, the 
rent cannot be raised; and the amount of rent is sometimes 
reduced with reference to a fee paid in advance, the interest of 
which is equivalent to a portion of the rental. 1 Ordinary 
tenants are called caMgene, or if with a specified terra of years, 
mi/hgcno. 

In short, the original Dravidian agriculturist holdings, of 
which it can certainly be said that there was no community or 
joint-holding in villages, were overborne by over-lord tenures, 
with their connected fiefs and minor holdings. Under these, 
the original inhabitants became serfs or, at best, tenants. The 
joint ownership of the superior estates themselves seems very 


hereditary character of the varg was never lost. Similar independent 
holdings that have been established on escheated or abandoned lands ore 
distinguished as sirMrgeni vary i.e. established under the authority of 
the Government. Though in every way as secure and as valuable, they 
are not multi, or vested with the magic of high-caste ‘ inheritance.’ 

See South Kitnaro D.Al, p. 181. I cannot understand why the Hoard 
of Revenue in January 1818 should have written that the mulgenigarwM 
a class unknown in Malabar. In reality the tonure was exactly that of 
the hinahkurar in Malabar, only that in the latter country the details 
ot tenure forms were better preserved, the country having been less 
subject to changes by foreign intervention. Extravagant ideas of the 
position of tho ‘ landlords ' were, however, early entertained; and, as was 
not unnatural in 1792, English ideas of tenure were largely imported 
nto the discussion. As already stated (p. 170), tho holdings of the sub¬ 
ordinate classes of Nfiyar came to bo regarded (and treated) by our early 
English officials as‘mortgages ’ with which they really had nothing to 
do. Mortgages, as such, nro well known hi Malabar, but are quite 
distinot. This idea of ‘ mortgage ’ not being attached to the Ktaara 
miilgeni, the two tenures were supposed to be different. But the Board 
themselves acknowledge the payment of tho fee or premiwm, and in fact 
state all the features which show the real identity of the two tenures. 
Both were in origin not contract tenancies, but subordinate * fiefs ’ for the 
minor ranks under the greater owners who held the vary, or estate in 
chief. The mulgeni holding was originally not alienable ; it seems pro¬ 
bable that Rome of it- early features had become lost in Kilnara, while 
they survived in Malabar, and that thus the tenures came to be dis* 
tinguiahed. 
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likely to have been due to the adoption of Hindu caste ; and 
it would certainly tend to keep up the position and the dignity 
of the families ; while the peculiar customs of inheritance 
would help to maintain the joint-estate in the manner already 
alluded to. 

Bramlian Villages in Souths res tern Bengal 

Leaving the West Coast, as the home of so many curious 
tenures in which Dravidian custom has been only partially 
preserved, we pass to the other side of India—to South¬ 
western Bengal, where we have a survival of the Dravidian 
village- formation, and one which indicates a somewhat more 
advanced stage than that which the Kftndh village represents. 
The Dravidian form of village, as we see it in the Chutiya- 
Nagpur districts, 1 was apparently based on the Kolarian model, 
but more consolidated and better organised. Here we find the 
grouping of families, and their settlement in compact village 
sites under their own officers and provided with a st aff of artisans 
and menials resident and entitled to their regular remuneration. 
We have definite 'village boundaries and arrangements for the 
extension of cultivation. Agriculture was always esteemed, and 
the strongest attachment to landed-property is manifested. 2 In 
every village there seems to have been a more or less distinct 
plan or method of location, and of allotting the different hold¬ 
ings. First, there was set aside an allotment of land (manjlii-has 
shortened to majhhas ), which, as its name implies, was for the 
support of the chief of the distinct (not village). Another land 
division, or Jchiint (this is a borrowed Hindu term), was assigned 

1 See pp. 158, 166, ante , where an account is given of the Dravidian 
occupation of these districts. 

- Mr. J. F. Hewitt remarks (Journ. Sac. Arts, xxxv. 622, May 1887): 

1 The feeling of proprietary right in the lands hold by their forefathers 
was, among the families with privileged right, stronger than among the 
Kol. Members of theso families believe firmly in the indefeasibility of 
their rights ; and I have met Union cultivators who have lived all their 
lives and hold land in villages beyond the limits of their own country, 
who named to me the villages where their forefathers had owned lands 
w hich they had never seen, and believed firmly in their right to return 
and claim a share in tho lands should they wish to do so.’ 

n 2 
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to the hereditary headman or chief of the village, munda} A 
third lot went to the pdhan , or priest, and was called pahanai 2 

The families who represent the first settlers and original 
‘ first clearers ’ of the soil are distinguished as hhuinhdr , and are 
regarded as privileged in various ways: the family of the 
hereditary-headman always belongs to this number. 

The rest of the ordinary, or non-privileged families and 
settlers (possibly of later date), have land allotments suitable to 
their requirements; but these were in former days periodically 
redistributed, so as to give each holder his turn at both the good 
and bad. An exception was made in favour of certain holdings 
which were, fo t special reasons, regarded as permanent: for 
example, those (now called jalsdzan , i.e. water-providing), for 
which the cultivator had laboriously constructed a small reservoir 
by damming up the angle of some ravine, and so supplying 
irrigation for his terraced rice-fields on the hillside. When 
new settlers were to be admitted, the whole of the holdings of 
the moveable class were redistributed, in conjunction, no doubt, 
with all the new holdings proposed to be created out of the 


waste. 


When the princes of Dhalbhum and its dependent States 
were well established, they introduce*! a change into the villages ; 
the old ‘ chief’s lands (majhhai) were naturally appropriated to 
the use of the King ; and a second headman, called mahato , 
was appointed to look after the Kaja’s interests ; accordingly, 
another special allotment of land ( mdhtoai ) had to be found for 


1 From this title of the headman it may suggest itself that the village 
liad been originally established by Kolarian 7nund<ts. 

7 Tho pahanai, or priest’s, land was curiously organised; it was sub¬ 
divided into three fields to make provision for a triple order of worship. 
First, there was the bhut-khcta , or provision for the local spirits (bhut ), 
and the divinities of the village (gdoH-devatn), whose abode was in the 
sacred grove or tree belonging to the village; next, there was a field for 
tho demand, or deity of the whole district (dea) —that is, tho deity whoso 
influence was conterminous with the clan-territory under the chief (manjht ); 
thirdly, there was the field called ddWefit&H, or land for the service of the 
earth god (or goddess ?)—the general object of worship. Naturally, in after 
times, as the people adopted tho Hindu faith, the pdJian tended to disap¬ 
pear, and his holding diminished or else lapsed into the form of some 
revenue-free holding by the Brahman who took his placo. 
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his support. And yet another group of fields was set apart; for 
it became the rule to allow what were called bellchetd , or lands 
held free of payment, for the maintenance of the cultivators 
and labourers who tilled the 4 royal ’ lands. 1 

But the time came when the requirements of the Raja s 
Court could no longer be satisfied by the produce of the mcrjhhas 
lands; possibly it was because the princes had in many 
instances granted or assigned these lands to cadets of their own 
family or as rewards to other persons. Whatever the motive, 
the custom soon arose of also levying a share of the produce ; the 
share was taken on all lands that were not privileged as belong¬ 
ing to the deities, or to the bhmhhdr families, or to the village 
officers. It became the practice to designate all land which was 
thus made liable to the grain-share by the term rdjhas. When 
the days of the native rule passed away, and tho Raja's 
descendants were recognised as feudatory chiefs, or in other, 
cases as ‘ Zamlndars/ the majhhas lands (if not already assigned 
or alienated), became the 4 Zamindar’s ’ special holding, while 
the rdjhas lands became the ordinary rent-paying raiyat's lands. 
The older bhulnhdri lands, under the theory of the landlord 
Settlement, fell into the category of ‘ tenant ’ lands also, and that 
without any legal provision for maintaining the privilege of the 
.holders. This gave rise to many troubles and to more than one 
local rebellion ; for the older families had, as I have observed, 
strong ideas about their ancient rights; they could not, and 
justly so, conceive how the Zamlndar representative of the former 
ruling houses could be entitled to destroy old customary rights 
and privileges, merely because he had become 4 landlord.' In 
the end our Government directed a special Settlement to be 
made, and enacted a law designed to preserve the tenures—viz. 
the 4 Chutiya-N&gpur Tenures Act'of 1869, supplemented by 
the local ‘Tenancy Act 9 of 1879. The bhuhilidr families are 
now exempted from any further increase of their 4 rents.’ 2 

1 In other cases we find the 1 royal lands ’ cultivated by slaves or serfs. 
This was the case in Coorg; the foreign (Ealeri) Rilja there assumed the 
right to the jpcmniya lands throughout the province, and had them tilled 
by slaves. These JLiiijtts also levied a land revenue, in kind, in addition. 

2 I will only add that there have been differences of opinion abont the 
value and sufficiency of the legal provisions enacted. I have been told 
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I shall not at this stage offer any remarks as to how the 
Dravidian and other pre-Aryan institutions naturally produced 
the existing raiyatwdri form of village; such remarks will be 
more suitable in another place, when we come to consider the 
connection of the tribe, or the tribal stage of' society, with the 
village grouping of land-holdings. But I may notice how easily 
in the midst of such villages special lordships might grow up, 
and how in such a country as Malabar, for example, the excep¬ 
tionally ‘ aristocratic ’joint-families, or tamvada , kept united by 
pride of caste and ceremonial purity, might have produced land¬ 
lord-villages, held ‘ in common 1 or undivided, had not the 
features of the country and other circumstances been unfavour¬ 
able to the formation of such village estates. 

But it will be observed that nothing in any Kolarian or 
Dravidian custom as such, suggests a joint tribal holding of 
village or other areas ; nor does it show a village owned in shares 
by a particular group of families. Indeed, the joint-family does 
not yet seem to be in existence. It. is only when we come to 
the Nayar families who have adopted caste and the Hindu law 
that we find tlieir families keeping together and avoiding 
partition as lessening their dignity. 


that protection was not carried far enough, and that in some cases the 
claims of tiie interested persona had not always been correctly understood. 
It is only right to mention the fact, but I cannot go into any argument 
on the subject. The whole of the details above given are derived pai*tly 
from Mr. Hewitt’s papers and partly from various official reports and 
correspondence relating to the Tenancy Act and the recording of rights 
under the Tenures Act. 






CHAPTER V 

the ARYAN AND LATER CONQUERING RACES AND THEIR 
CONNECTION WITH THE LAND 

In the last chapter, endeavouring to discover specific customs 
characteristic of the early tribes over whom the Aryans obtained 
dominion, we could only light upon fragmentary evidence; v.<. 
find indications afforded by occasional survivals in exception¬ 
ally favourable localities, and we can take note of the general 
agricultural and social condition of parts of the country which 
are known to have been peopled chiefly by non-Aryan races. 
We are entitled also to draw certain inferences from a number 
of incidents—each perhaps small in itself—which, combined, 
produce a conclusive effect on the mind. It is hardly possible 
not to conclude that while the earliest settlements were in village 
groups, they did not represent bodies of men owning the land in 
common. If there was any general prevalence of the idea of 
a unit estate, or village held in shares at all in the manner of 
existing joint-villages, weshould surely have some traceof it; hut 
there is none. Nor does the ‘ Hindu ’ joinb-faniilv seem to have 
been known at first; we only find it among the higher I)ravidian 
races, when they had taken, as they did almost with vehemence, 
to caste ideas and pride of religion. Once more, we cannot help 
noticiug that the village of separate holdings is characteristic 
of the countries where the old or non-Aryan races were most 
widely spread, and were least disturbed. If, moreover, we turn 
to the indications afforded by the Aryan literature, we cannot 
help noticing that, whether in Manu, or the Jdtdkus, 01 any 
other, when the village is alluded to, it is the raiyatwdn form, 
with its hereditary ‘ headman.’ And in all the traditional 



evidence we have of the early Rajas and their mode of govern¬ 
ment, the villages are clearly groups of individual free cultiva¬ 
tors, and not co-sharing lords of a petty manor. How, then, did 
the Rajputs (Aryans) get their joint-villages ? What notions had 
they about property in land ? As we have observed what we 
could of non-Aryan custom, so we may try and trace what is 
specifically Aryan. And then Jat and other races have esta¬ 
blished ‘joint* villages as much as the Aryans, so that we must 
go on to see what further influence these later tribes have had 
on village land-holding. 

Of the effects of the Aryan settlements in India itself in the 
earliest period, we have no real evidence beyond certain scattered 
allusions in Vedic literature, and some faint local traditions. 
We can fairly surmise that the chief feature of their conquest 
was the establishment of local kingdoms or chiefships. We also 
remember that one part of the Aryan tribes—that connected 
with the Punjab (or north-west Himalayan) Hills, the Indus 
Valley, and the upper part of Western India—was separated 
from the others, so that these ‘ non-Brahmanical ’ Aryans, as I 
have called them, had no part in the later development of caste 
and of all the peculiarities of the 4 Hindu law.’ One result of 
ibis would have been that such tribes would mix more readily 
with other races, and with the Ruperior tribes of the pre-existing 
populations, while very probably infusing into them something 
of their superior energy and organising power. It does not 
seem likely that the earliest Aryan settlers had yet any such 
definite forms of land-holding as to produce any great changes, 
except in so far as the erection of a local lordship is a change; 
such Aryan settlers of the humbler order as took to farming 
would in all probability form villages on the pattern they found 
existing. The more striking institutions which we associate 
with the name * Hindu *—the quasi-feudal system of Rajpa- 
i;ftna. the old ideals of monarchy still traceable in the existing 
Hindu States, the Puranic religion, the law of the text-books, 
and the complete establishment of caste, these are all due to the 
Aryans settled, beyond the Saraswati and the Jamna, in the 
Ganges plain. When we corne to later and more settled times, 
under the influence of the Hindu system, the actual knowledge 
we have of Rajput and other similar tribally and individually 
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founded villages, comes from local traditions, bardic legends, 
and sometimes from family histories, called bahsdvali. 

In the attempt farther to describe specific Aryan (Hindu) 
customs of village-tenure, and the customs of the other North¬ 
ern tribes who followed their footsteps and made Northern 
India their chief home, we shall find that the best illustration 
will be derived from actual examples rather than from general 
and abstract description. Nevertheless, a chapter must be 
devoted to the discussion of some general matters of Aryan 
custom. In the first place, we have often been told that there 
is a specially agncultvral caste among the Hindus ; and this has, 
perhaps, tended not a little to spread the idea that Indian 
village institutions are eswsentially or mainly Aryan. This 
question of caste in relation to land-holding should be eluci¬ 
dated. Then, too, we shall in our subsequent allusions to 
specific village histories continually mention the clans of Rajputs, 
and the establishment of Rajput monarchies and chiefchips ; so 
that it is essential to give a brief account of the constitution of 
the older Hindu society and its government—as far as it bears 
on the land question. Lastly, we have some indications, in 
Hindu texts arid elsewhere, of the general ideas held regarding 
property, and especially property in land, and these it will bo 
well to consider. A final section on the effects of the settle¬ 
ment of post-Aryan tribes and of the Moslem conquest can 
also most conveniently be included in this part of the work. 


Section 1.—Aryan Caste in its Relation to Agriculture 

Everyone who has opened an Indian Census Report knows into 
what a multitude of castes Indian society is divided ; the system 
became so well established, and it coincided so easily with dis¬ 
tinction of race and clan, that, in a certain sense at any rate, it 
became applied to Sikh and Muhammadan people as well as 
those called 1 Hindu.’ These castes are the growth of centuries. 
They have, in fact, multiplied, divided and again sub-divided 
times without number. Difference of caste, implying the general 
inability of one to eat, drink, or smoke with the other, and 
making intermarriage out of the question, has arisen, partly out 
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of religious distinctions, partly out of racial or tribal differences, 
and still more out of hereditary crafts, occupations, and modes of 
life. 

In the Vedas we only see the beginnings of such a system. 
But long before any idea of religious and ceremonial distinction 
was developed, the tribes appear to have recognised a certain 
‘ classification/ which, in fact, became the foundation of the 
caste-system. 

There were, from the first, priests, or rather singers of those 
sacred hymns and invocations, the proper use of which had the 
greatest effect in securing victory and abundant spoil. And the 
course of adventure which the advancing tribes were pursuing 
could not fail to bring into prominence the warrior class 1 * 
—especially those noble and distinguished families which gave 
birth to the natural leaders of the clans, and which afterwards 
furnished the'Rajas and chiefs who arose out of the earlier tribal 
organisation. These two classes grew into the * twice-born ’ 
(Brahman and Kshatriya) castes. Both, from the first, had the 
least possible connection with agriculture, except as over-lords 
of the soil and receivers of shares in the produce. 

Setting apart these two chief castes, ail the bulk of the 
people are merely spoken of collectively as Vi$, which later became 
Vaiqya — i.e. ‘the (Aryan) common people.* Every invading 
army or colonising nation, however, comes with a host of camp 
followers and inferiors, probably of various origin; among the 
Aryans some had apparently been admitted at least to the outer- 
courts of the community, and had confonned to Aryan customs. 
Accordingly, as the settlement progressed, so another (fourth) 
group came to be distinguished. Perhaps one of the tribes early 
admitted within the Aryan *pale may have originally had the 
name of Qiidra ; or it is possible that some of the camp-followers, 
or serfs, were called by this name . 3 

But no sooner were Aryan tribes settled in India than mixed 

1 King Alfred in his Saxon translation of Boethius remarks : 4 Unless 
fchoir are priests, soldiers, and workmen — gebedmcn, fyrdmcn , and wcorc- 
men — no king can show his crafl ': quoted in F. Seebohm’s English Village 

Community, 8rd ed. p. 188. 

3 See Zimmer, p. 214. 

' That the fourth group was an after addition will, I think, be 



races began to grow up. Tn fact, the Aryan influence extended 
as ranch by mixed marriages, alliances, and conversions, as by 
direct conquest . Before long the converted aboriginal and mixed 
races acknowledging Hindu customs, alike required a new 
name; they became fused into one general class, and were called 
(\Vlra. The races who were not received into the pale at all 
remained ‘ out-cast©.’ 

These broad divisions soon came to split up into many 
groups, and into subdivisions innumerable, and the old general 
names remained chiefly in books, and were used as generic 
termB rather than as actual caste-names. 

The military caste of the older organisation is now represented 
by a few of the higher families, who still call themselves 
Ksho.triyd, as well as by the mass of ‘ Rajput ’ clans 1 and 
castes, some of, perhaps, ‘ Indo-Scythian,’ and others of more or 
less mixed race. The bards early recognised thirty-six ‘royal ’ 
houses, which were divided into ‘ Solar ’ and ‘ Lunar ’ branches, 
but included the later ‘ Fire-born ’ (Agm hula) houses,* as well 
os, if Colonel Tod’s lists may be trusted, some Northern 

admitted. The nemo {'ultra occurs but once in the Rgveda and that 
in the Purushasukta; but this mamdala is, I believe, held to he a late 
addition to the original. See Caldwell, Introduction, p. Ill fl, ftm 
Zimmer’s note on Ptolemy’s Sudroi, p. 485 ; and on the subject gene¬ 
rally, Zimmer, p. 204 ff. t 

1 It is curious that, as a general caste-name , Khsatnyi, or in tlio 
Hindi form Qliairi, has almost disappeared, except as presently noted. 
It is commonly said that the largo caste of Khatri, the shop-keeping a id 
tracing caste, derives its name from the Sanskrit KhsatriyA. 1 ' lp ' ie ' e 
this to"be doubtful, for why should the other form, Chair,, aho survive? 
The military, or royal caste, is now usually called Rajput ( - sons of the 
king), and in some places, generically, TIUtkur, barons or lords ot the soi . 
But it is curious to note that as the Rajputs have in so many cases 
descended to the peasant rank, and become mere landholders ui villages, 
cultivating tlieir own fields, the higher families disdain the name. In 
Oudh the chiefs always call themselves Chatri, and would be insulted if 
told they were Rajput. 8o it is in Kiingru. (Ibbetson, Ethnography, 
s 450 ) ; the near descendants of tho ruling chiefs returned themselves in 
the census as Qhalri or Kshatriya, to distinguish them from the Rajpu t 

peasantry or cultivating landholders. 

3 This later addition is very remarkable, and points distinctly to an 
extension of the ‘military caste.' See p. 118, ante, and Pod, ii. 408 9, 
and i. 82. 
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princely houses—the Kathi, Bald , IJi7na y &c. To these divisions 
belong all t.he multitude of Rajput clans of the present day—the 
Cauhdn , Turn dr, Rahtor, Solankhi, Vramdm, and many more 
whose names will occur in the sequel. Others, like the Jddu } 
Jh,arejd> and Sammd, are probably still older, and connected 
with the earliest (non-Brahmanical) Aryans. The Brahmans 
have also split up into a number of distinct branches, many of 
whom are quite strangers one to the other, and are looked upon 
as inferior by the rest. Some have descended so low as to 
take to cultivation. All the rest of the people, the original 
Vavpja and the Qxldra , have long ago been classified anew into 
hundreds of castes largely dependent on trade or occupation, 
some of them being more nearly Aryan, and the vast majority 
being mixed, or more approaching the ‘ aboriginal’ races. 

That originally the Aryan tribes were a pastoral people 
is generally admitted. But a people occupying, even for a time, 
a country like that beyond the north-west frontier, consisting 
of mountain lands and intramontane valleys, could not possibly 
subsist without growing cereal crops; and we are not surprised 
to find several allusions to agriculture as essential to life in the 
earliest Vedic hymns. 1 

These allusions to agriculture in the Rgveda are often in¬ 
troduced only by way of metaphor or simile; and there is no 
description of any form of land-holding or mode of settle¬ 
ment for agricultural purposes. The modes of tillago known 
seem to have been of quite a primitive character; but in many 
respects the same character attaches to the implements as well 
as the methods in use at the present day. It seems that as the 
Atharvan Veda represents a later stage of Aryan progress, so 
the allusions in the book indicate a somewhat more extended 

1 Krshtt, the Vedic word for ‘ people * in general, is connected with 
kr8hl = cultivated land, and karsha , a plough (Zimmer, p. 141). But 
this merely shows that the general notion of mankind living by the pro¬ 
duce of the ground is very ancient. From the way in which the phrase 
jpcmga krahtdyah, the 1 five people or tribes,’ is used, it is evidently 
synonymous with panca-jantih or pahca rndnava — i.e. the nation at large 
(see G. Opport, p. 577, note). It does not necessarily lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the early Ary ans were naturally agricultural by habit, rather 
than pastoral. 
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or advanced agriculture. It is here alone, for example, that we 
hear of ploughing, evidently in the open fields and heavy soil ol 
the Gangetic plain, with yokes of six and eight oxen. 1 It is 
here also that we hear of the iron ploughshare (patirpeanh). 
This, however, does not imply more than the primitive plough 
still in use. The plough—in two chief forms, one heavier 
and the other lighter—is to this day made in the rudest 
manner; and the share is only a pointed cap of hammered iron ' 
covering the spike of wood which digs the furrow. As soon as 
the art of hammering the soft and excellent iron which abounds 
in the Himalayas became known, the preparation of this iron cap 
or point would be among the simplest discoveries. 2 So, too, the 
mention of water-channels (khmilra, Rgv. 7.49.2) does not 
indicate any advanced artificial irrigation works ; it is just such 
a natural diversion of a stream in a valley as can he seen in 
abundance all along the Haro river in Hazara, for instance, or 
in fact anywhere in the mountains where a stream is led on to 
the fields, and sometimes carried along the hillside for some 
distance. 

There is no specific ment ion of the crops grown ; the words 
relating to the ‘ grain ; are of general import only. It is clear, 
however, that though nothing is stated as to who cultivated the 
land, whether the tribesmen, or serfs, and subject people, there 
is no indication that agriculture was despised, as it afterwards 
was. From several passages we gather that the plough as the 
producer of food was thought of importance; and in one place 
the singer, apparently addressing people in general, urges them 
to leave idleness and gambling with dice, and attend to their 
fields and to getting food. We shall have to speak of the 
Vedic grama, or village, in another connection; but there is not 
the least, suggestion that it is a group of land-holdings held in 
common, or in any other way. But the idea ot fields, owned by 
some one, seems familiar, from the allusion found to measuring 


1 Ath. Veda, 6.91.1; 8.17.3. 

- The Sanskrit pavl evidently implies only such a rude iron tip or point 
as is in use at present; for the word also is used for ‘ spear-head.’ A 
rude process of smelting iron (in a malleable form) at a low temperature 
by charcoal, is evidently of great antiquity in the Hill States anil in many 
other places. 
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the fields with a staff of reed ; and to there being bare strips 
or balks (/ khilyd) left between the fields. 1 

So far, then, as the early Aryans are concerned, agriculture 
appears to have been in no disrepute; nor can we learn whether 
it was the business of any particular tribe or class. It is 
probable that the very fact of settlement would have effected a 
sort of natural division of labour and adjustment of suitable 
occupations. Some of the tribes or families would take to 
agriculture, and these would form the majority of those who 
remained stationary when the rest moved on. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, the farther the Aryans moved into India, the more would 
the advancing body be composed of Brahmans and fighting tribes, 
and the more disposed these would be to relegate agriculture to 
the humbler classes, and to the conquered ‘aborigines' and the 
mixed races who so soon sprang up and multiplied. 

Whatever may be the true date of the Laws of Mmm, we have 
no earlier literary mention of agriculture, after the Vedic hymns. 
In Manu we are already in times of settled royal government. 
The kingdom is internally organised into administrative divi¬ 
sions under appropriate officers. The Vaiqija (the term is now 
applied to a caste) is represented by the merchant whose busi¬ 
ness is with trade and with buying grain and other goods; he is 
regarded also as the owner of flocks and herds. ‘ The cultivation 
of land ’ is only casually thrown in among his permissible occupa¬ 
tions as a subsidiary matter. And even so, the expression used 
seems quite possibly to refer to agricultural land-holding, not as a 
personal occupation, but as a means of employing capital. At 
the present day the Khatri and Bcmiya (traders and money 
lenders) — the most non-agricultnral Hindu class in the 
country—are eager to buy and to hold land as an investment. 
Thus in the 1 * Laws 9 we vend, ‘ to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to 
offer sacrifices, to study [the Veda], to trade, to lend money and 
to cultivate land ’—are the ‘ duties assigned’ to a 

1 In. Rgv. 1.110.5, the divine artificers (JRbhu) are spoken of as 
measuring 4 as a man measures n field with a staff of reed ’■ (Iiohrstab 
in Grassman’s translation). In Rgv. 10.142.#, in a hymn to Agni, the 

bare strips or balks are mentioned. 

* Minima Dharmasdstra , chap. i. p. 90. G. Biihler translates 

4 assigned *; Sir W. Jones makes the Glossary addition 4 or permitted.’ 
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The author has indeed little feeling for agriculture, as in 
another place 1 he says that £ some declare that agriculture is 
something excellent; [but] that means of subsistence is blamed 
by the virtuous; [for] the wooden [implement] with iron point 
[the plough, 1 , 6 .'] injures the earth/ The idea that the Vairya 
is the agricultural caste jp ar excellence is quite without foundation. 
Indeed, in spite of the employment of the term in Manu, Vaift/a 
did not generally come into use as a caste-name at all. There 
is no general caste so called, although locally some unimportant 
groups may be found calling themselves so, for want of a more 
distinctive name. 

What is perhaps stranger still, the Qudm caste, though it 
must, in the times we are referring to, have come to include a 
large body of settled cultivatoi'S of mixed as well as of non- 
Aryan race, is not treated as a specially agricultural caste, 
nor is there any allusion to ploughing or farm labour. And 
although the laws of Manu may deal more with ideals than 
with actual facts, still it is very remarkable that agriculture 
should not have been specially attributed to the Qti cflra 2 unless, 

In chap. ii. p. 81, wo are told that a Vai^ya'a name should be connected 
with wealth : in chap. v. p. 87, mercantile business seems to be the object 
of his life. So in chap. viii. p. 118 the Vaigya witness is to be sworn 
‘ by his kine, grain, and gold *; if he wore essentially an agriculturist, 
attached to his land as Indian villagers notoriously are, surely the 
ancestral acres would be a much more natural object to swear by. So 
in chap. x. pp. 79, 80, agriculture is just mentioned as a means of liveli¬ 
hood—when necessary; but trade is the most commendable for a Vaigya, 
Cf. also chap. ix. pp. 326, 827, 880, where fcho only direct indication of a 
Vaiqya's intoreat in agriculture is that he ought to be 4 acquainted with 
the manner of sowing seeds and with the good and bad qualities of 
fields,’ 

1 Ibid, chap. x. p. 84. 

- Of a (fU&ra it is said, Manu, x. 99, 100, ‘ if he is not employed in 
waiting on twice-born men,’ he may principally follow such mechanical 
occupations as joinery, masonry, or the various practical arts, as painting 
and writing, by which he may serve the twice-born. T have not found 
any text which speaks of a (fudra agriculturist. The Quclra of the 
‘ Laws ’ appears rather to be regarded as the lowly camp-follower of 
the higher Aryan castes-—but still within the pale; he is not treated as 
what he really was, or very often was, an aboriginal tribesman who had 
accepted Hinduism, or a half-blood. 
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as seems probable, the then existing agricultural communities 
were largely, and indeed essentially, non-Aryan or of mixed 
descent, and therefore beneath the specilic notice of Brnhnmnic 
authors. Nor can it be said that this proves too much ; it 
does not exclude the practical certainty that a large number o( 
the humbler ranks of Aryans took to agriculture, or at least to 
farm management, with the aid of aboriginal and other races 
as their tenants and labourers. But it was just these humbler 
Aryan clans that were most likely in time to fuse completely 
with the original population. To summarise our conclusions, 
it may safely be asserted that all the upper classes of Aryan 
origin had little feeling for agriculture, and that India does not 
owe to them either the introduction of settled cultivation or 


(directly) any particular policy or principle of land-ownership. 
To this day castes with some pretensions, though they may 
have been reduced to the necessity of cultivating their own lands, 


are usually in the position of proprietary co-sharers, or at least 
privileged tenants under greater landlords. The position is 
well stated by Sir W. Hunter when he says: ‘We know that 
the Ai’yan invaders never penetrated in sufficient numbers into 
India to engross any large proportion of the soil. That through¬ 
out five-sixths of the continent the actual work of tillage 
remained in the hands of the non-Aryan or Sudra races, .and 
that even at a remote time husbandry had become as degrading 
an occupation in the eyes of the Aryan conquerors as the 
tending of sheep was to the Mosaic Pharaohs.’ 1 


Section II.—The Aryan Clan-organisation and the 
‘ Hindu State ’ 

If we make a general survey of the existing Aryan (Rajput) 
land-holding communities in Tipper India, and remember the 
fact already explained, 2 that the present allocation is due to 
an extensive redistribution and resettlement which occurred 
long subsequently to the original establishment of Aryan chiefs 
around Delhi, in Oudh, and in the Ganges Valley, we are 


1 Orissa, ii. 206. 


* Ante, p. 121 ff. 
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struck by one uotable circumstance. Some of the Aryan 
agricultural communities appear in a still purely clan and family 
stage, and have always remained democratic in their constitution. 1 
Otherwise, the K&hatriyd class usually developed a monarchical 
system, and this system appears in some cases constructed 
distinctly on olan-Unes —that is to say, the ‘Patriarch,’ and 
sectional chiefs become ‘ Rajas,’ and Thakurs or ‘ barons ’ 
graded in a kind of' feudal ’ order. But very often also there 
iH a single royal house or a single chiefship, which is quite 
unconnected with any clan-gradation, or with the presence of 
adherents of the same clan. 

Both the claiwrganisation, and the monarchical system as 
producing the Hindu. Slate y are intimately connected with the 
history of village tenures. It is to the clan-organisation of the 
Aryan tribes that we owe the features of those Hindu land- 
holding communities of the joint type, but which had nothing 
to do with aristocratic origin or territorial rule. It is also 
ultimately to the Hindu State system that we owe a large part 
of those greater landlord estates—the Zamlndaris, Taluqdaris, 
and other forms of general over-lord tenure—with which this work 
is not directly concerned. 2 But it is also to the same develop¬ 
ment, whether in the more perfect form of the Hindu State or 
in the mere local lordship of adventurous knights and scions of 
noble houses, that we owe many village communities of Aryan 
connection. 

It is, then, a matter both interesting and important to trace 
back the Aryan polity to Vedic times, and notice how (1) its 
clan-system was organised and (2) how the prominence of the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste has led both to the perfect‘clan 
monarchies,’ as I will call them, such as we see in Rajputana 
and elsewhere, and also to those rulerships and chiefships in 
Oudh and elsewhere founded by single individuals without any 
clan connection at all. 

(1) fae earliest Vedic accounts, though showing only the 


' 'fhere are some excellent remarks on this in the district article 
• Hardoi ’ m the Oudh Gazetteer, ii. 40. 

* For the sake of clearness I omit, at present, all mention of the 
Muhammadan dynasties, which in fact copied or adopted the Hindu 
system and thus gave rise to similar tenures among their descendants. 
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germs of the caste system, always represent the Aryans as con¬ 
sisting of differently-named tribes, and as having divisions and 
subdivisions of tribes and clans, each headed by its appropriate 
grade of chief. We are also prepared to expect that this patri¬ 
archal or social tribal system will be in part modified by a mili¬ 
tary organisation; and the two together may be the source of 
some confusion in our minds. 

The main groups or tribes in early Aryan times are described 
by the term jtmah , and the clans or larger branches by tnf. 1 
There is one passage in the Rgveda (2. 26. 3) which specifies 
the entire series of the divisions. The favour of the Father of 
the Gods, it tells us, is to be sought by sacrifices, &c., that wealth 
may be acquired through the tribe, the clan, the minor clan, 
and the families; or, as Zimmer t ranslates : 4 Wer den Vater der 
Gofcter fur sich zu gewinnen sucht . . . der erlangt Beute und 
Reichthum durch die Manner; durch Stamm ( janma ), durch 
Gau (vi$a) , durch Verwandtschaflb (jawmana), durch Familie 
( jrutraih) 2 Here we have the tribe or whole, then the clan 
(Gau * ui^d), then the minor-clan (Ver wand t sell aft =s janman)-- - 
i.e. the wider kindred or body of related families that have still 
some connecting link, whether or not they have settled together 
in one village, 3 and lastly the close kindred—the existing single 
*amily—whatever may have been the customary limit of descent. 4 

There are various grades of leaders and chiefs; the tjra/ma we 
have already heard of as a cluster of buildings or fort of refuge, 

1 In the bardic records (and the Qara/n, or bard, is a great personage in 
Biijpnt Courts) the whole tribe was called hula. The hada divides into 
ral hfi, or clans, and the clans into gotvn, or got, which are septs or minor 
clans. In ordinary (non-royal) castes that had a tribal basis, popular use 
has adopted the Arabic word ga\vm for tho whole * caste ’ and got for the 
clan, finis a man is described as Qaum Jat, got Sidhfi, meaning a Jat 
of the Hidhu clan. Sometimes there is a further division of the got into 
al. Tho Hindi word al is traced to the Sanskrit avail , or ali « a line or 
row. Thero is also an Arabic word ill , which has a somewhat similar 
moaning « progeny, &c. 

2 Zimmer, p. 100; Rgv. 2. 26. 3. 

1 The learned author thinks that janma/n refers to a * village commu¬ 
nity (‘ Dorfgomeinde ’); but there is, as I shall afterwards show, no 
authority for this whatever. 

f his question will be discussed when we speak of the tribe and the 


village, Chapter VI. 


b Zimmer, pp. 141, 142. 
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aTul the leader or commander of such a place ( yramani or vroja- 
pati) is apparently connected with the disposition of the quota 
which each centre of residence contributed to the clan forces ;— 
as Zimmer puts it, he is the ‘ Anffthrer des Heerbannes der be- 
atimmten OrtschafV 1 The clan has a chief called Vigpath 
Over the whole there is a Rdjd — such a rank at least is frequently 
mentioned; but the Yedic Rdjd appears very different from the 
autocratic ruler of later times. The office was hereditary, but 
sometimes apparently elective. 2 No regular revenue or tax is 
yet levied — in a stage of* society which is still a continuous war¬ 
like campaign—but contributions and gifts are offered, and 
enemies are made to pay tribute. The king also, as such, re¬ 
ceives a share in the booty gained by a successful foray. 3 The 
Rdjd is evidently not independent of some great popular assem¬ 
bly ; and affairs seem generally to have been managed by coun¬ 
cils of the tribe—of the clan, or of smaller groups, for more 
than one distinct term is used. The sabhd appears to be the 
council of the minor-clan, or other limited group; the samitfr 
would be a larger gathering of the clan or tribe 4 over which 
the king presides—rather, however, as primvs inter pares . 

(2) Out of such a social stage we pass quite naturally to the 
later monarchy . The tribal organisation has to be strengthened for 
war, or ultimately for the domination of a conquered territory ; 
a greater degree of power in the king, and of military obedience 
and loyal service on the part of the chiefs, become a necessity 
of success. The king himself rules the central territory, and 
the chiefs take charge of districts all round; the frontier most 
exposed to danger of any kind being entrusted to the one who, 
as smdpati , or captain of the host, has the greatest military 
skill. 

The land-revenue arises in the same natural order. When 


1 Zimmer, p. 171. 

8 TbUl. pp. 159, 102. Possibly elective out of certain suitable families 
only. In IJgveda, 10. 124. 128, there is mention of the clans (Gaue, as 
Zimmer translates) electing the king. 

:l Zimmer, pp. 166, 167. 

1 Ibul.y p. 174. AVe shall see afterwards how this idea persisted in 
Rajputana, where the chiefs considered themselves the ‘ brethren ’ of the 
Rajti, and often asserted their right to be consulted, which the Raja was 
apt to forget. 
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tlio king is peaceably establn. m, he finds cultivation going on 
in villages of the aboriginal races, many of whom have accepted 
his rule with very little if any opposition ; the humbler ranks of 
his own followers also take to cultivation, and it becomes a 
natu7*al plan for each to give a share of the grain produce to the 
sovereign or the local chief, as the case may be. Outlying tracts 
subdued, but not occupied, will pay their tribute also, in what¬ 
ever form is most convenient, to the Royal Treasury. The 
system of taxation was soon extended further, for we find the 
trading and artisan classes organised into recognised guilds, 
each with it’s own head ; and by this means a contribution from 
the non-agricultural classes was secured. 1 

When we come to the times represented by the Laws of 
Manu, the 4 manner of the kingdom 9 is already well known; 
and there is no detailed description of it. The Raj a receives his 
regular grain-share, and has officers to supervise its collection. 
Naturally (for the Brahman must be exalted), the council of 
chiefs has disappeared into the background, and the Brahman 
ministers are the ostensible advisers. But this more nearly 
represents the individual monarchy than the tribal form, where a . 
sufficiently complete clan, with its greater chief and heads of 
minor clans were engaged in the government of a territory. 
When we see the ‘ Raj ’ established od. this clan-basis in Rajpu- 
tana, we observe how an important post is assigned to every 
chief within the clan, and with it an oath of service is exacted 
and a formal recognition of the Raja's supremacy. 2 This is 
something different from what Manu contemplates. 

Bearing in mind the limited objept with which this account 

1 I may be permitted to observe that in towns this ‘ guild ’ system of 
tradesmen and merchants still exists ; and if we had boldly made use of 
it in our first efforts to establish an income tax, there might have been 
less friction ; for it is a matter of obvious justice as well as of ancient 
custom, that non-agriculturists should contribute as well as the owners 
of land. What caused the unpopularity was the attempt to enforce a 
European mode of levy—an inquiry into profits and incomes, and a very 
useless and nominal examination of shop-books. It might have been 
unscientific, but it would have been far more practical, to assess the 
different 4 castes * or trade guilds, &c., in lump sums through their 
caudliaris , as they were afterwards called. 

y We have, fortunately, the valuable assistance of Colonel Tod’s 
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of the Hindu State is introduced, I do not propose to give all 
the minuliw of the really ancient organisation of Mewar and 
other early kingdoms. It will be enough to say that in the 
complete or dan * Raj/ the rank of Raja 1 is given to the head 
of the chief family of the eldest branch : thus, the chief is still 
addressed as ‘ Bdpjl 9 (revered father). Under hirn the heads of 
the lesser clans and families will have graded titles —Itao (or 
Rdv in Western India), Ruwat (or Rdwal ), Thakur and others. 

The Raja's demesne was the central, and usually the richest, 
part of the country, and each chief had a territory round * it; 
while the lesser chiefs, who could not be so furnished, held special 


Rajasthan, originally published in 1827 and since reprinted. Colonel 
Tod is no doubt uncritical, and his linguistic and other deductions are of 
little value; but for all matters of custom and observance, of which he 
had intimate personal knowledge, his authority is first-rate. His love of 
analogies often leads him to absurdity. Hence he is too fond of identify¬ 
ing the Rajput system with the feudal system of Europe, to which, no 
doubt, it has som: resemblance. As an instance I may quote his allusion 
to the minor holding, on military service, of what he calls a 1 hide ’ of 
land. The native terra carsd means the leather or hide bag used for 
irrigation, and referred probably to the area of land watered by one carsd. 
Obviously it had no kind of connection wdth the * hide 1 in the English 
manorial system or with European feudal tenures. The etymology of 
1 hide ’ is not understood (Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 898; 
Stubbs’s Const . History , fifth ed. i. 79); but it can have no similarity with 
the carsd of land in India. 

1 The title varies, but it is usually Raja or RanCi . Mu hdrdjd is a com¬ 
plimentary addition. Adhirdjd is sometimes coupled with the latter, and 
where not merely a bombastic title it properly implies 4 suzerain ’ over a 
number of other States. For it will be remembered that one of the most 
frequent features of Hindu States, especially those not on the clan system, 
is that they are combined in confederacies, and united under the hege¬ 
mony of some great emperor like Asoka or the sovereign of Kanatij. 
The Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century saw the State barge of 
Kanauj being drawn by eighteen minor Rajas. This confederacy did 
not imply any interference with interior State affairs, only with general 
defence and offence. Qahravarti was another title applied to a‘suze¬ 
rain’ Raja. 

- This was often pictorially represented as a flower with open petals 
round a central disc. See, for instance, p. 1 in Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography , where the Map of India, a.d. 550, according to Varahamitra , 
is given. The whole is represented, on f thie ideal, as a central domain 
with subordinate kingdoms lying all round it. 
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offices with assignments of Revenue or other means of support, 
within the central demesne. 

The Rajas demesne has come to be universally described by 
the Arabic word Khcd$a (or Khali$a), which has supplanted any 
older indigenous term or terms. The Sikhs also adopted the 
word, first as representing the consolidated territory belonging 
to the whole of the Sikh confederacy, and afterwards as mean¬ 
ing the * State power * unified under their great Raja Ranjit 
Singh. The Mughal emperors employed the term to signify 
the whole of the lands paying revenue direct to the Treasury, as 
distinguished from the territory available to be held ‘ i njasjir* — 
i.e. on assignment of the local revenue, to certain great chiefs or 
officers of State (Mansahdar). 1 This was evidently an adapta¬ 
tion of’ the Aryan model. 

To return to the Hindu ‘ Raj.’ Where there were no geo¬ 
graphical features that invited a natural division of territory 
otherwise, the chief’s portions were frequently allotted by count- 
ing up groups of villages. The full estate was most frequently 
the caurdsi, or group of eighty-four villages. 2 Smaller estates, 
or even subdivisions effected for any family or local reason, were 
bedlisl , or tracts of forty-two villages, or rjiulrixi, tracts of 
twenty-four. It is only necessary to add that the traces of this 
division always, as far as I know, indicate the remains of some 
rulership, or at least of a local barony or over-lordship of some 
kind, and never the mere clan-settlement of cultivating land¬ 
holders in a 1 democratic ’ group. 

The Raja and tlie chiefs each collected the revenue iu his 
own territory; the chiefs paid no reyenue to the Raja, but 


1 Colonel Tod does not give any Hindi name for the * demesne ’ even 
in the case of the ancient dominion of the Band of Mewur. I have 
some reason to think that the term hot may have been applied, or perhaps 
mcundalam «. 

8 Some interesting information regarding vestiges of old oaurdsl 
divisions in various parts of Upper India will be found in Beauies* 
Elliot'a Glossary , (s.v. 1 chaurasV). In the Statistical Account of the 
Gorakhpur District, North-West Provinces (JV.-TV. P. Gazetteer , vi. 4136), 
I find tliis term used, not with reference to a number of villages, but to 
an extent of circuit in kos («1$ mile.) Thus a certain Raja*S territory 
was a circuit of eighty-four kos, enlarged to a satasl, or circuit of eighty- 
seven kos ; and so with the lesser divisions. 
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helped him with aids in time of war; and the chiefs heir paid a 
‘ fine' on his succession; when also he did homage and received 
investiture from the Raja. 1 The early rulers made no claim to 
be owners of the soil; there is not a trace of such a claim in 
the Manava Dharmasastra or in any other ancient text. 2 In 
Rajputana we find, for example, the oldest and most dignified 
of the rulers only claiming as his State-right, what was de¬ 
scribed by the throe words ‘ An> dan, Tccvn *—i.e., as Colonel Tod 
explains, his right to allegiance and military service of all 
grades; his right to the land-revenue share (bhog) and other 
taxes (ba/rdr) } including supplies of grass and wood or the equiva¬ 
lent thereof (J:har4ah % ) ; and hie right to royalties on mines. 3 
No doubt this right included, as elsewhere, the power to dispose 
of waste and unoccupied land in the demesne. 

It is frequently the custom of writers on Indian subjects 
to speak of this system of chiefs in subordination to a Raja as 
4 feudal ’; but it is forgotten that really it differed from the 
feudal system of Europe in being as much dependent on clan- 
relationship as on anything else. The safety of the State and 
success in war alike demanded the loyal allegiance and obedience 
of every clansman in his grade and place : otherwise, the chiefs 
remembered that they had as good a right to the or feudal 
estate, as the Raja had to his ‘ Raj.’ 4 In neither case did the 


1 In Mewiir the pattfiit, or subordinate chiefs, wore numerous enough 
to be ranked in classes (Tod, i. 127). The fourth and lowest consisted of 
the BabUy or younger branches of the Raja’s own family, who received 
life grants for their subsistence. 

' The question of State ownership of tho soil is dealt with in the next 
section. 

s In Mewar there were some valuable minerals (see Tod, i. 128). Kan 
» mine, is a Persian form, but connected with the Sanskrit Jcluini . 

1 Colonel Tod has given some interesting appendices of original docu¬ 
ments illustrating this. Ono of them sots forth the grievances of the 
jvattrfitj or vassal chiefs, of Doogarh, against their Bawat. The petitioners 
give hirn the correct title, Deogarh being a State of secondary rank ; 
in the reply tho chief styles himself Maharaja. Tho chiefs remind him 
that when tho State was founded, their territorial allotments were made 
out aa much as the Bawat 1 8 own. They complain of his assuming to 
make giants to outsiders within their estates; and of his listening to the 
advice of foreigners instead of allowing them (the chiefs) to form his 
Council. 
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allotment of territory have anything to do with the actual owner¬ 
ship of the soil; the-chiefs’ territory and the Baja’s were alike 
in that respect. 1 

A similar system of a Raja and his ‘ vassal ’ chiefs with 
appropriate allotments of territory all round, appears in the 
account ol the Hindu kingdom of Orissa as given by Sterling. 
It was adopted in its essential idea, though not in detail, by 
the Sikhs; and its features may be traced in the States of Simla 
and Kangra. 

Hut obviously the system in its completeness depends on 
the presence of the whole clan and its branches. And when we 
remember by what strange adventures and by aid of what 
singular freaks of fortune many local rulerships were gained, it 
is not surprising to find a single chief without his clan, or attended 
only by a small following. The whole of India furnishes us with 
examples of Hindu States 2 * * 5 which at ono time or another had 
rulers or Rajas of some princely Rajput house, and perhaps not one 
other chief of the same family in his territory. Oudh affords us 
many examples. Thus, for instance, of the northern kingdoms, 
Gonda, A trail la, &c., Mr. Benett writes : 3 4 The Raj rested on a 

1 So little was the ‘fief' connected with ownership in the land, that 
there was a time, in Mew&r at any rate, when tho fiefs wore moveable. 

(Tod, i. 146) :—‘ I need only mention that as late as the reign of R&jft 
Singhriim tho fiefs of Mewar were actually moveablo, and a little more 
than a century and a half has passed since this practice ceased.’ 

It is also hardly necessary to add that fch e working of tho system, and 
the degree to which the Raja was really chief ruler and the vassals really 
subordinate in their own estate, depended on the energy and character of 
the Baja himself and the general morale of the whole clan. With a weak 
ruler, the tendency for the local chiefs to assert complete independence 
would soon become marked, especially as the clan-feeling grew weakor, as 
it must do in the course of time. 

- It will bo remembered that the States were always comparatively 
small, and constantly changing. When we hear of great Hindu empires 
or extensive kingdoms, it is always that tho ‘ Emperor ’ was the head of a 
great confederacy of smaller States, reproducing on the larger scale the 
idoa of the ‘Baja’ and his ‘barons.’ They were held together by tho 
slenderest threads ; the sending of an embassy was enough. It was only 
thus that it was possible for Asoka, for instance, to be nominal head of 
an empire extending at one time from Afghanistan to Ganjani. See 
Grierson’s Notes on the Gaya District , 1898, p. 102. 

5 Gonda S. It. p. 87 ff. 
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purely territorial basis. . . . Every Itcij was confined to a definite 
tract of country, enclosed in a ring fence by recognised boundaries, 
and applied to every inch of land within those boundaries. . . . 
To suppose that it was in any way connected with the idea of 
clanship is a mistake. . . / The author goes on to instance the 
territory called Kiiurasa, in which, though a numerous Chain 
dan (Bum) held properties, the Raja was a Kalham, he arid 
his immediate, family being the only members of the clan in the 
territory. Many similar cases could he quoted. There was 
thus no opportunity for any feudal baronies; or perhaps there 
might have been one or two adjacent territories which acknow¬ 
ledged a dependence on the Raja, but that was all. The minor 
members of the Raja’s family (< rhothhaiyd ) would then be pro¬ 
vided for by grants or assignments of revenue or territory 
within the Raj. The c Raj 9 is essentially a territorial dominion, 
one and indivisible; and, properly speaking, the Thfikur or 
< Baron’8 ’ estate is also indivisible. But in the latter case, in 
former days at any rate, partition was not always avoided. I 
have even met with instances where a Raja’s kingdom has been 
formally partitioned among his heirs. This, no doubt, is ex¬ 
ceptional, as the rule of primogeniture most commonly applies 
to the public or territorial estates of Rajas and ruling chiefs. 
The subject of primogeniture will come before us again at a 
later stage, 1 and need not be further considered hero. Hindu 
States were nearly always of small or at least limited size. 2 

It may not be out of place to add that in the movements and 
turmoils of the Rajput disruption occasioned by the Moslem in¬ 
vasions—and probably it has been so at all times—a great 
number of local chiefships have been established in a very in¬ 
formal way, and ruled without any attempt to adopt what I have 
described as the more regular features of the Hindu monarchy. 
We find small parties of Rajputs settling down in a place and 

1 Pont) p. 304. 

2 It was the small States, ranging, in the Trans-Ghilgm districts, from 
100 to 1,000 square miles each, that afterwards formed the principal basis 
of the Revenue divisions or Taluqds formed under the Muhammadan 
government of Oudh. I need hardly also allude to the thirty-two small 
States in the Simla Hills ; all are held by their separate Raja or Rami; 
and only in some cases are there one or two dependent ‘baronies’ 
attached to the State. 
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establishing a rude kind of ‘ barony/ If the leading chief after¬ 
wards attains to some power and reputation, and to an extensive 
domain, he will probably assume, or receive from the emperor, 
the title of Raja. Such dominions were autocratically, but not 
unkindly, governed in old days. But they were very unstable, 
and were exceedingly liable to be broken up by family quarrels 
and to go to pieces. 


Section III.— Aryan Ideas of Property in Land 

It has been incidentally mentioned that the idea of separate 
fields measured with a reed appears in the Rgveda. This shows 
that the principle of appropriation was not unknown at that 
early date. But from all that we know of the results of the 
Aryan invasion, the chief agent in producing varied forms of 
land-tenure must have been the introduction of a number of 
separate centralised governments, with the opportunities that 
they afforded for the growth of over-lordships, whether ex¬ 
tending to considerable estates or to single villages. The 
bumbler Aryans no doubt settled down to village life either 
in independent democratic communities or under village or 
other local lords; but, as tradition and history are more con¬ 
cerned with the deeds of the military and ruling classes, the 
prominent subjects of attention are the founding of royal capitals 
and the establishment of monarchies. These are varied with 
many incidents of local adventures, of estates gained by grant, 
or by what were in fact mere marauding expeditions. Every¬ 
where we hear of little groups of Rajputs, under efficient leaders, 
seizing on and extending territorial possessions. Nor do we for¬ 
get the case where no monarchical development occurred. Even 
in those Aryan villages that were always held by cultivating fra¬ 
ternities from the first, the co-sharera, * democratic 1 though we 
may call them, and having no pretensions to any noble rank, 
still regarded themselves as holding the land on a superior 
tenure extending to the whole area of their possession, in a way 
that we do not observe among the humbler raiyalwan commu¬ 
nities. And it may lie convenient to add that the same feeling 
of superiority and of union was evinced by the Jat, Moslem, 



and other clans who later formed similar settlements of joint- 
villages. 


In the case of Aryan clans or individuals establishing a terri¬ 
torial rule, their original practice was only to take the lord’s 
share of the produce, without directly affecting the cultivating 
tenure of any existing holders. If, then, on the loss of the 
ruling position, the families became actual owners of the land, 
under the toleration of some new conquei*ing ruler, we may lie 
sure that the ownership would be of a ‘ superior’ character. In 
the larger estates, the great landlord would still regard himself 
very much as if he were still a Raja. He would be a great over- 
lord and rent-receiver, without interfering much with the actual 
soil tenancy. If the resulting estates were scattered villages, tho 
bodies of * inheritors 5 would become still more the immediate 
owners, perhaps themselves cultivating the land; but there 
would still be the pride of descent, and that sense of superiority 
which in India depends much more on caste and birth than on 
appearances of wealth or forms of occupation. 

Aryan land-holding, in the case of all the higher castes, had 
thus a natural tendency to the landlord form. Otherwise, we 
have no evidence whatever that the Aryan mind conceived any 
special fom of village as such. The same physical conditions 
and tribal ideas of family grouping that operated in all cases, 
equally invited the Aryans to form ‘villages 1 —even where they 
were not taking the lordship of villages already established. But 
their peculiar position and sense of superiority led automatically , 
to a difference in the internal constitution of those villages which 
were held by the higher castes. 

When we come to speak, in the next chapter, of the origin of 
the joint-village, we shall discuss the kind of tribal feeling which 
gives rise to a sense of joint-ownership in some form or degree; 
and we shall consider the nature and effects of the joint-inherit¬ 
ance as producing what is called common ownership in the joint- 
family of the original over-lord. It will be sufficient to notice 
here that the purer Aryan clans exhibit both principles; they 
had a strong sense of union in the clan, and of the right of all 
the clan members to share alike in the common acquisition of 
territory ; they also had the joint-family. 

Ab to the earliest ideas of land-holding among the Aryans,. 
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_ the state of movement and constant warfare which the Ve 
hymns represent, we do not find any direct or even covert allu¬ 
sion to any system of shaving the land conquered or occupied. 1 
If anything of the kind had existed, it is hardly possible that it 
should have escaped all mention. 

What, however, is still more to the purpose, is that there is 
no mention in the much later Laws of Man/u, of anything Like a 
joint-village or an area of land held 4 in common. this is the 
more remarkable because the joint-inheritance principle is fully 
asserted ; and so it would follow that if a lather became the owner 
of a whole village, and was succeeded, say, by four sons and six 
grandsons (representing two other sons deceased), the whole 
village would naturally be held by a 4 community ’ often co- 
sharers. But the ‘ village ’ as a form of tenure depending on a 
co-sharing constitution, such as is now observed in tipper India, 
is nowhere mentioned by the author or authors ? The cfrumam< 


1 Zimmer once or twice speaks of the ‘ Dorfgernoinde/ but this is 
rather by way of iising a current form of speech; for there is no 'Yodio 
evidence that 4 communities ’ were formed by ‘village 1 bodies in any 
ecnee atall, far less as connected with land-owning. In the passage above 
quoted from the Itgveda (p. 191, ante), giving the different divisions of the 
tribe, we find mention of the Venvandlschaft jamnan. Zimmer ( p. 100) 
remarks that this is ‘ evidently ’ {dcutlich), a village, because the inhabitants 
of the village w ere originally of a single family or kindred. I submit 
there is nothing * evident 1 about it; the statement about the village is 
derived from the conventional belief on the subject and is based on no 
evidence whatever. All that the term (janma/n) implies is that there was 
a group of connected single families held together by some tic of descent, 
so as to be recognised as one of the groups into which a tribe was sub' 
divided, possibly having a central residence or fortress. As to commu¬ 
nity of property or of land-holding, nothing of the kind is so much as 
hinted at. 

0 Although it is again and again represented by our books that the 
‘village community, 1 meaning one with a adllective ownership, was known 
to Manu. I have more than once gone carefully over the latest and best 
translation (Dr. G. Btihler’s) without being able to discover the smallest 
trace of any such allusion. M. do Laveleye’s statement (Propriety 
primitive, p. 66), that ‘ the mention of the “ communaut^s ” in Manu did 
not suffice to enlighten the English lawyers ’ as to the joint-village, is 
perhaps thus explainable! The fact is that until 1795 (when the Benares 
province was to be settled) English administrators had no opportunity of 
coming across any jointly owned villages at all; and the significance and 
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;e, is referred to; and, as it must have then been a well- 
known, if not already ancient, institution, it is perhaps not to 
be expected that any description should be given. The code 
contemplates the king as receiving his revenue-share in kind 
from each village ; and there are district officers in several grades 
having jurisdiction over ten or twenty, or one hundred, villages; 
and there is the plan of granting to such officers an assignment 
of the land-revenue share on one or two or more 1 ploughs ’ as 
an official remuneration. The village thus referred to is that 
which corresponds to our raiyatvia/rl form, with its hereditary 
chief oi’ headman; the latter, as I have remarked, 1 being the 
characteristic feature in which the joint-village is naturally 
wanting. Moreover, we shall see presently that the Mdixava 
idea of right in land is apparently confined to a primitive and 
' natural one based on the feeling that labour expended on the 
first clearing of the virgin waste gives a claim to the continued 
enjoyment of the ‘ lot ’; and this comports rather with the 
.i miyatwdrl idea of village holdings. Nothing is said of the 
ownership of a whole village in shares, or of the general lord- 
ship of a whole village being granted by the king. Possibly 
the time had not yet come when such grants (to cadets of the 
lloyal house, or to persons deserving of a reward) were common. 
More probably, to my mind, in the author’s time, such grantees 
or other over-lords were not yet regarded as owners of the soil, or 
their heirs a3 forming a body of village co-proprietors ; they 
were still merely the assignees of the royal revenue and per¬ 
quisites—‘ lords of the manor’ and nothing more; in other words, 
the position of the superior family had not yet developed into 
that of a ‘ village community,’ with an acknowledged ownership 
in the soil in any shape, but was an over-lord, right not regarded 
as in itself inconsistent with the still subsisting, permanent, 
and original, right of the village-cultivators as clearers of the 
soil. 

As regards a general idea of title to the soil, or property in 
land, 1 am not aware of any direct declaration on the subject 
earlier than the mention of it, in the Laws of Manu ; and this. 



peculiar nature of them was not realised till 1808-1820, when the adminis¬ 
tration extended to the North-West Provinces, the home of this form of 
village. 1 Ante, p. 10. 
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again, appears to be consistent with very early tribal ideas in 
India. 1 We do not, of course, expect to meet in Sanskrit 
literature with any juristic analysis of ownership, or of the 
theory of/ possession/ or a 4 just title,’ or of the nature of the 
rights and enjoyments which cluster round ownership; these 
are refinements of Western jurisprudence. But the writer in 
the ‘ Laws ’ plainly refers, not to his owu ideas, but to what he 
understands to be the ancient opinion, when he says that ‘ sages 
who know the past call this earth ( prthm ) even the wife of 
Prthu ; they declare a field to belong to him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared and tilled it, and a deer to him who owned 
the arrow which first struck it.’ 2 Certain attributes of ‘ private 

1 Colonel Tod, for example, records the saying of the soil cultivator in 
the ancient State of Mewar, that he had so close a connection with the 
soil that he was like the akhdi dhubCt —the clMb grass that could not be 
eradicated ; and he assorted his right in the oft-repeated saying— 
ghogru dhan-i-Bdj hu 
Bhunvrd dhan-i-mdjh hu. 

4 The Revenue share ( bhoy ) is the king’s property [or wealth = dhan] ; the 
soil is my property.’—Tod, i. 424. 

Something of the same idea is perhaps expressed by the Kashmir 
proverb (right aoquired by labour and skill bestowed), ' Yus karih gangly 
sui karih km o '—‘ He who has ploughed the land shall reap the crop/ a 
rule, alas I for centuries overridden by despotic rulers in that valley. (See 
Walter Lawronce’s Kashmir , or his shorter and charming paper in Journal 
Soc. Arts, April 1896, xliv. 491.) 

'* Laws, chapter ix. v. 44. The Glossary of Kullukl Bhattd explains 
* eradicating the stumps ’ by the addition 4 who cleared and tilled the 
land.’ The text is :— 

Pflhor-apimam prthivlm bJuiryam purva vidoviduh 
Sthan-necked asya kcddramdhuh qah/avatomrigam 

whore Jcedaram is a field or cultivated land in general. 

I observe that in one of the reprints in Professor Ashley’s series of 
Economic Classics, Richard Jones, in his Essay on Bents (App. vi.) 
falls upon this passage and ridicules Colonel Tocl for applying it to 
Mewar (at supra, Tod, i. 424), or taking it as a declaration of fact when it 
is ‘more allegory.’ But Jones (writing before 1880) had very little in¬ 
formation, even at Haileybury, about Indian tenures, and lie was com¬ 
pletely taken up with the idea that land had at all times been regarded 
as State property in India; so this assertion of private right was a 
stumbling-block to him. It may be well, therefore, to mention that the 
passage in Mann is quite reliable. It occurs, it is true, casually, in con- 
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ownership,’ as we should say, are also alluded to—for example, 
the sale of land by a formal process; and an imprecation is 
denounced on one man who should wrongfully sow seed in the 
field of another; rules for settling boundaries are given, and 
the fencing of fields is alluded to. 1 

There is no reason to suppose that in the time (whatever the 
true date may be) represented by the .Laws of Mann, the claim 
of the king to be owner of all land was as yet asserted. Nothing 
of the kind is mentioned in the Code or in any other ancient 
text. But the fact of the king having a share in the produce 
naturally put him in a position to exercise a degree of control, 
the limits of which, in fact, depended on his own sense of what 


ncction with an argument about the right to a child begotten on a woman 
by a man other than her husband; and the writer, no doubt, merely 
introduces his statement about land as an illustration or argument from 
analogy. But the whole point of bis case would obviously be lost if the 
illustration itself were not a statement of fact, and one which his readers 
would recognise os such. There is nothing whatever metaphorical or 
fanciful about the text; it is a plain statement of a principle of ownership, 
and obviousiy the ancient commentator also treats it as such. It is con¬ 
sistent with all we know, in other ways, of early Indian Jand-owning ; it 
is consistent with everything else that Manu says about the subject. 
There is, of course, no regular chapter or formal section on land-ownership 
in Manu ; such a thing could not be looked for. 

1 The nght by ‘ first dealing' appears in various guises in Iudia. 
Indeed, in early times, when cultivators were scarce in proportion to 
the arable land, any reasonable ruler must have discovered the import¬ 
ance of fostering and extending cultivation and attaching the cultivators 
to their holdings. The same principle (right of the first clearer), 
Colonel Vans Kennedy informs us, is admitted by all the Muhammadan 
jurists (see, for example, the Hidnyd , written about a.d. 115*2, Hamilton’s 
Translation, 4 vols. 1791, book xlv.; referred to in L. S. B. I. i. 229). 
Even at the present day nothing is commoner in Northern India than 
to hoar tenants claim occupancy rights on the ground that they are 
butefamr , or took part in the buta-shigafi, as the popular phrase is— i.e. in 
clearing the jungle. Here, from the general growth of over-lord claims, 
tho cultivators are very often in the tenant class, but the sense of 
permanent right on the basis of first preparation of the soil is the same. 

It will also be observed that in places where tho periodic redistribu¬ 
tion of allotments was Customary, it always ceased to apply, or never 
applied in the locality at all, where the holdings were irrigated, or were 
made culturable by some exceptional expenditure of labour or capital on 
the part of the holder. 
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was right. It is not surprising that, as a matter of history, the 
claims of the Raja, or the State-right, if we prefer so to call it, 
soon became consolidated and intelligible. We have seen how 
the Mewar Rajas spoke of their An, dan , Jem ; and it became a 
recognised attribute of the ruling power that, as a matter of 
custom, it had the combined right to the share of the produce, 
the right to the waste, and the right to tolls and transit dues. 
This aggregate of rights was from early Muhammadan times 
spoken of ox the Znmlndan. Later on in history, when the 
continued invasions and local wars brought about a frequent 
succession of new conquering princes and marauding chiefs, and 
when, at the break up of the Mughal Empire, the deputies over 
the great provinces assumed independence, the temptation to 
increase the share demanded from the husbandmen, and to 
enlarge the pretensions of the ruler generally, was irresistible. 
The old State-right, or 1 Zanriudari,’ was magnified into a general 
superior ownership of the entire domain. 1 This natural preten¬ 
sion of conquering princes received a further impulse from the 
Moslem invaders, who not only bad all the ideas of superiority 
natural to conquerors, but added to them the religious zeal which 
supposed that the faithful were the natural 4 inheritors 9 of the 
wealth of infidels. All over India, the rulers, whether Moslem 
or Rajput, had thus no lack either of motive or opportunity for 
establishing their virtual ownership of the soil of their territory. 
But in practice, it is only just to remember, the better class of 
even foreign conquerors never conceived of their rights as 

1 The earliest notice I can find is about 312 b.c., whore Megasthonos 
is describing a land tribute as well as the lemd-revenue share, which 
Chandragupta, King of Magadhu, made tho peoplo pay because * all India 
is the property of the Grown and no private person is permitted to own 
land.* This may have been merely an erroneous inference from the 
particular local obligation to pay ‘ land tribute.’ And Chandragupta was 
a conqueror of alien race. Lassen (ii. 726) also remarks that Megasthenes 
was in error. This must certainly be held to be the case as regards any 
general assertion of the Raja’s right in land at so early a date. It was at 
a much later time, possibly when the Buddhistic princes had been gene¬ 
rally defeated, that the Brahmanic writers invented the story of Parasu 
R&m& having conquered the whole earth and presented it to the Sage 
Kasyapa (la. to the Brahmans), who allowed the Kshatriyu ruling chiefs 
to manage it for them. 





necessarily antagonistic to the concurrent, hereditary, permanent, 
and long-established right of the older cultivators of the soil. 1 

Whatever may have been the precise date to which the right 
of tlie State to be considered superior owner of the soil may be 
earned back, it is certain that no ancient Hindu authority can * 
be quoted for it; nor is it consistent with the genuine principles 
of the Muhammadan law. On the other hand, by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and in some cases of conquest long 
before that, all the rulers of the Muhammadan States, and all the 
local Rajas who were conquerors and mostly foreigners, were found 
de facto to claim the superior ownership of every acre of their 
dominions. And this right is asserted by the Native States to 
the present day. 

It is often stated in books tliat. e the Hindu law * recognises 
the State ownership of the land; but it will invariably be found 
that the only authority for this is an implied, and occasionally 
an express, reference to what the author apparently did not know 
to be a purely modern Hindu law digest known as Jagannatha's.' 2 
The compiler of this work, who collects and comments on really 

1 The feeling’ in favour of the protection of the husbandman seems to 
have been noticed in early times. It is reflected in the Statement ol 
Megasthenes as epitomised by Diodorus (McCrindle’s Mcgasblienesy &c., 
p. 41), that husbandmen were exempted from fighting and ‘ devoto their 
whole time to tillage ; nor would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm.’ And again (p. 83) : * Among 
the radians , . . by whom husbandmen are regarded as a class that i9 
sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging in 
their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger.’ He adds 
also that the land in not ravaged with fire nor the trees cut down. 

The fact is that all Settled rulers, not more marauders under the neces¬ 
sity of plundering while they could, havo recognised that security to the 
cultivator means in the long run the best revenue. Even the Martifchus 
did not altogether forgot this. The harshness of native rule is usually 
Inferred from the heavy revenue demand, or the excessive share of the 
produce; but it is forgotten that the demand was not enforced except in 
the most elastic manner, and that pressure was relaxed at once in a bad 
season. The European principle is a low rent and punctual, inexorable, 
payment. The Oriental rule is the largest possible claim and only take 
what you can for the season. 

- The Digest of Pandit Jarjanmtlia Tarkapahcanana, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke, 3 vols. (Calcutta, reprinted London 1801). The work 
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ancient texls sometimes with groat skill, is, in this matter of 


asserting State ownership, reduced to writing some remarks of 
lus own, while he does not attempt to quote a single ancient text in 
support of them. He was probably aware of the fact that the 
soil in Bengal and other States had, at the date of his writing, 
long been de facto subject to the claim of the State; and, although 
ho had no authorities to give in support of such a claim, he thought 
it necessary to conform his opinion to the actually existing 
practice. 1 

When once the Raja attained to a superior lordship of 
the whole soil, all grantees and others deriving their title 
from him would naturally have their pretensions enlarged ; and 
these they could the more easily realise, because they were in 
closer managing connection with the land than the Raja at his 
capital, acting only through his officials, could ever be. Hence 
we soon find the ancient 1 right by first-clearing 9 in many cases 
put aside or overshadowed by a new claim of conquering tribes¬ 
men, or adventurous settlers and grantees, who spoke of their 
conquest right or over-lordship as their wdrisi or minim right or 
as their wirdmt . 2 There is frequently good reason to desire 


was compiled towards the end of the last century at the suggestion of 
Sir W. Jones. 

1 He attempts to get out of the difficulty (i. 460) by alluding to the 
myth of Parasu Rama and his gift, and saying that the land became the 
1 protective property * (whatever that may be), successively held by ‘ power¬ 
ful conquerors ’ and not by 1 subjects cultivating the soil.’ The compiler 
allows that the ‘ subject ’ acquires an ‘ annual property ’ (!) on payment of 
the land revenue, and that the king may not give the land to anyone else 
for tliai year. Ho seems to think that, unless there is a special agreement 
otherwise, the king may turn out any owner from a field if anyone else 
offers to pay him a higher revenue. The whole passage is, however, so 
vague that it is hopeless to extract any reasonable meaning. 

All being connected with the Arabic wint, *uwrsa —inheritance. It 
is curious to notice how these Arabic terms have become general. 
Among the PanjiVb frontier tribes, of course, the use of the term wirdmt 
for right in the soil is natural because the tribes are Moslem. But in the 
.Dakban and Southern India mlrdsi became everywhere used for the 
landlord or superior right in or over a village. The term came in with 
the Land Settlements and careful assessments of Malik ‘Ambarand other 
ministers under the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhfin. It was the policy 
of these kings to confirm or resuscitate the families that had obtained over- 



some euphemistic term to account for the successful acquisition 
of a village or other estate; and when the title has actually 
descended to later generations, it is spoken of proudly as * the 
inheritance.’ It will invariably be found that, wherever we have 
this term applied, it is always in connection either with some 
originally over-lord right (which has in time ripened into a pro¬ 
prietorship in the hands of a joint body of heirs), or with some 
special privileged ownership or permanent superior title. The 
clans who were agriculturists as well as conquerors, like the Jats, 
do not use the term so much; perhaps because they combine 
in themselves both the right resulting from first establishment of 
cultivation and also the right of conquest or successful acquisit ion. 
Moreover, a large number of existing Jat communities were 
peaceable settlers. 

There is one aspect of the changes resulting from Aryan 
over-lordship which is worthy of special remark. This is true 
not only of Aryan clans but equally of the Muhammadans, 
Marathas, Sikhs, and sometimes Jats. I allude to the fact that 
wherever some royal grant has issued, or some other special 
interest in land has been created or assumed by conquest, we 
are not unfn*quently presented with the spectacle of a series of 

lord rights in the villages of their dominions, and make the Revenue 
Settlement with them for the whole village. Whenever a man speaks of 
land as his minis , he means that he has a superior sort of right as being 
descended from one of the old over-lord families, or as having purchased 
such a title in past days. But as the Bevenue Administration of the 
Mughal emperors and also of the Muhammadan kiugs of tho Bakhtin 
was the only business-like, tolerably systematic administration known, its 
principles were generally copied; and the Perso-Arabic terms employed 
became generally diffused even in Moruthu and Hindu States. 

The only place where 1 have seen warial adopted by Hindus and used 
of a secondary kind of right, is in the lulls of Kiingra and Simla, where 
the Rnjas were themselves the superior owners, but where they respected 
the permanent, hereditary, and, to a limited extent, alienable right of the 
land-holders, and called it iv&risT. Here perhaps the meaning is that the 
bolding is hereditary, just as the modified form maurusi is applied to 
what wo should call the ‘ occupancy tenant ’ classes. This seems the 
more likely because in the level (outer) Talukas of Kangra, where regular 
villages wore formed, tho title of t he proprietary families is described by 
the term malikT, or ownership, not as wdrifn. See Lyall, Kangra S. B. 
§ 17, p. 20; and Barnes, S. R. Kangra , § 183 fT. 
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rights or interests superimposed one on the other. In part9 of 
the Panjab, for instance, we may find villages with three such 
interests. There is an original body—possibly once independent 
settlers and first-clearers of the soil. They have now so com¬ 
pletely acquiesced in the ( tenant * rank that there is no further 
question of any possible change. Over them will be found the 
general co-sharing body, who represent the ‘ proprietary ’ interest 
in the village; only, in the cases alluded to, they are not quite 
free, they are called cubul mdlik 9 or owners in the second degree ; 
for over them another co-sharing family lias obtained the over- 
lord position as ‘aid mdliJc , or superior proprietors. Now, under 
the regime of British law, all these interests have been preserved 
and defined, and stopped from going any further; so that in all 
probability the ad/ul mdlik are the virtual owners, and the 
superiors aro only entitled to some fees or rent-charges, or to 
have the benefit of the waste, &c. But had things gone on 
without interference, the time would probably have come when 
the 6 actual proprietors * would have also been completely reduced 
to the grade of tenant, and the 1 superiors 9 would have claimed 
the entire landlord-right. The same sort of thing is often 
seen in the greater landlord estates, where every shade of 
right, from a mere claim to a nominal manorial due or fee 
up to a complete managing right over the land, can be 
observed. 

Even at the risk of seeming to wander away from my 
direct subject, I may pause to explain how it was that these 
complicated rights could be in practice given effect to, and how 
they could exist together without interminable confusion, They 
grew up under a social stage in which an extremely vague notion 
prevailed as to ownership in ihe soil, although a feeling of 6 right/ 
in some sense, existed, and the utmost attachment to an old family 
location was evinced. Up till quite late historical times, the 
most complicated interests would be dealt with in terms of 
sharing the actual produce. The old Oudli kingdoms afford a 
good illustration. And in the case of Gonda we have once more 
the benefit of an exceptionally good account by Mr. W. C. 
Benett . 1 * The produce/ he writes, * is the common property of 


Gonda S. B. p. 48. 



every class in the agricultural community from the Baja to the 
slave. No one is absolute owner any more than the others ; but 
each has his permanent and definite interest/ 1 And again : 
‘ The basis of the whole society is the grain-heap, in which each 
constituent rank had its definite interest. There is as yet no 
trace of private property, whether individual or communal; the 
rights which bear the nearest resemblance to it being the essen¬ 
tially State-rights of the Raja.’ * I have quoted the words as 
they stand; but they must be understood in connection with 
the context and all that is further said about the independent 
hereditary right to the separate family holdings. The words 
do not really imply that there was any ignoring of a specific 
interest of each holder in his hereditary land. What is meant 
is that no one conceived of his hereditary right as setting up an 
exclusive title to the enjoyment of the whole of the produce of 
the land tilled. It comes to this, that a claim to a certain share 
of the produce is the tangible element and apparent symbol of 
right rather than any theory of soil ownership, whether individual 
or collective. It will not be supposed, c.r/., that all the grain 
from all holdings was thrown into one common heap, and that, 
after first deducting the dues of the headman, the watch¬ 
man, the patvja/rl, the carpenter and so forth, the rest was formed 
into two heaps, of which the Raja took one and the rest was 
equally allotted among the cultivators—share and share alike. 
Every holding collected its own grain-produce, and after setting 
apart the share of village officers and artisans, and then the 
Raja’s share, the rest went entirely to the several land-holders. 
The cultivating holder’s share was not, therefore, in any way in¬ 
dependent of the extent and advantages of the particular holding 
or the amount of labour and skill expended on it. 


1 It is interesting to notice that in Basti, a district once forming part 
of Oudh, where the grain distribution was found still in full force, the 
grain heap is actually spoken of as 'vancori-wial ( • the property of five : 
i.c. that in which an indeterminate number of people have an interest). 
Seo Hooper’s Basil 8. It. 1891, p. 89, where there are curious details 
about the grain division. 

2 Referring to the fact that around the Raja's right to his share in the 
produce there clustered a number of other rights which were recognised 
and had the character of permanent property at a very early stage, see 
p. 208, ante. 
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From quite another part of the country I tnay quote an actual 
instance which came under my notice judicially, and which 
shows how complicated interests can be settled in terms of 
sharing the produce — interests which would be the despair of 
the jurist attempting to define them scientifically, in terms 
of landed right. The case occurred in a village near the 
Jihlam River, North Panjab. There was first an old cultivating 
group — possibly representing the original clearers and settlers, 
who may once have had independent rights. But long ago 
another superior-caste family (whether by a Raja’s grant or by 
some forgotten act of conquest or usurpation, it is now impos¬ 
sible to say) had acquired the ownership and formed the village 
community as a co-sharing body • they claimed the whole 
estate, and the first group were unmistakeably their tenants 
with whatever privileges. So far we have the ordinary type 
of a joint- or landlord-village — in this instance apparently 
grown up over an earlier cultivating group. But in Sikh times 
some enterprising person with the necessary capital observed 
that, if a canal-cut were made in the alluvial soil, from the river, 
it would bring water to the village and greatly enhance the 
productiveness of the land as well as render it secure against 
failure of wells or of the monsoon rains. This person applied 
to the local governor and obtained a grant to carry out Iris work, 
he being given an assignment of a portion of the Government 
revenue .share. As the work largely increased the harvest out¬ 
turn, no one felt the charge very much ; the extra share was, in 
fact, paid without diminishing the Government heap from what 
it had been before. But the capitalist had thus acquired a per¬ 
manent interest of some kind in the entire village. But there 
was yet another interest: it happened that a shrine of some 
sanctity existed within the village area; and some religious 
mendicant or other similar applicant besought another assign¬ 
ment of produce to enable him to provide for the up-keep of the 
shrine and worship thereat. His request was granted, and thus 
another permanent interest — called a rm'fifi — was grafted on the 
village estate. Practically the whole of these various interests 
were provided for by dividing the grain heap. Before the 
canal-maker came the produce was divided between the owners, 
the cultivators, and the Sikh governor. When the canal grant 
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was made, and later on the mu'clfl, do not suppose that the 
grantees would simply get a part of the share which the governor’s 
officers were calling away. The grantees were both of them 
regarded as having some kind of permanent interest in the whole 
village ; and both of them would go to the official headman, and 
the grain shares of all would be adjusted by bargain and com¬ 
promise. Doubtless, if tilings had continued as they were, under 
Sikh administration, one or other of the 4 over-lords/ as I may 
call them, would have got the upper hand, and made all the rest 
his 4 tenants ’; but the British rule came, crystallising the rights 
into recorded forms, and preventing further aggressions and 
decays and changes, and all the four interests of tenant, joint- 
owner, canal-grantee, and religious-grantee, became stereotyped 
and defined as best they might. 

One other instance 1 will quote from the Kangra Hills, where 
we have already noticed the assumption of soil ownership by the 
Rajas and the consequent position of the actual land-holders as 
what we may call 4 Crown-tenants.’ Such land holders often 
have tenants, some of a permanent character called opOhu. under 
them : the opdhu , in fact, probably represent an older stratum 
of cultivating right, and belong to families over whom, in some 
cases, the warm was established. This gradation of right from 
the Raja to the cultivating tenant is, as usual, expressed in terms 
of a division of the produce. The opdhu tenant accordingly de¬ 
scribes bis position thus : 4 My superior, the wdris ) is the owner 
(Mdlik) of the lords share or first half of the grain (sat), and he 
has the (thikti) duty of paying the Raja’s revenue; I am owner 
of the cultivating holder’s share (hraf) or remaining half, as well 
as of the (kdsht) business of cultivation.’ 1 * Ownership is not 

in the soil, but in the shares of the produce, and in the 4 business ' 
of cultivation or of paying the revenue. 

Section IV.— The 4 Indo-Scythic ’ or Northern Tribes: 
the Mussulmans 

Long after the Aryan kingdoms had been founded, other 
tribes, as we Lave seen, from time to time followed the steps of the 
first invaders, and established themselves sometimes as rulers, 

1 Lyall’s Kangra S. JK. p. 62. 
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sometimes as colonists, in Upper India, The most important 
of these races, from an agricultural point of view, are the Jats and 
Gujars. They, too, are among the most prominent of the 
founders of villages and of villages in the joint-form. 

It is not surprising, then, what with Rajput clans, Jats, 
Gujars, and other more or less closely connected races, all of 
whom had pretensions to superiority, and many of whom had 
the most complete tribal organisation, there should be varieties 
of joint-villages, whether tribal, * democratic/ or held by the joint 
descendants of £ aristocratic ’ founders, as the prevailing tenure 
from the Indus to Benares. 

The Jat and Gttjar are especially largely represented, by 
original village foundations over extensive tracts, in the 
Panjab. The Gujar were more pastoral, and perhaps for a long 
time continued to feed their cattle in the great prairie and 
jungle areas of the Panjab Doabs before they took to settled 
agriculture. We find the Jat village settlements to be among 
the most strongly constituted; often there is a considerable 
clan feeling, and not unfreqtiently much pride of descent from 
some noted ancestor, to be found among them ; and there is 
always a co-sharing or joint-claim to the whole village area. 
Sometimes we find Jat settlements on areas much larger than 
the ‘ normal ’ village. As a matter of fact, it is highly probable 
that the Jat villages represent both the clan settlements or 
settlement of 1 democratic ’ colonising groups, and also the 
estates of dignified leaders or chiefs, very likely of half Rajput 
origin, whose descendant's form the existing communities. 

The internal constitution of the Jat and other tribal villages 
is, in fact, very much the same as that of the Rajput. But I am 
rather inclined to believe that the true bhuidcha/ni, or method of 
equally-valuated holdings, is a Jat, or at least not a Rajput, 
principle. I could not, however, say this with any confidence; 
and in the sequel we can without difficulty describe the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of joint-village without separating Rajput from Jat 
or other owners. Whatever religion these Northern races may 
originally have had, they are now either nominally Hindu or 
Mussulman; except, indeed, where some of the finest clans have 
swelled the ranks of the Sikh confederacy. It may be conveni¬ 
ently here mentioned, that while the tribes are nominally Hindu 
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or Mussulman, they have, in the Panjab at any rate, adhered to 
a customary law of their own. Their rules of inheritance, their 
customs of adoption and other kindred matters, differ consider¬ 
ably from the Hindu law of the text-books ; nevertheless, the 
customs are such as tend to keep up the idea of the joint-family 
property; and hence it is that their form of joint-tillage are so 
similar. In fact, Jat. custom recognises the 4 joint-family ’ 
quite as strongly as the Hindu law does, though in a less 
elaborate form. There are many great and lesser clans of Jats 
whose custom is not entirely uniform; but all agree in the feel¬ 
ing that ancestral land belongs to the whole family. I cannot 
venture on a detailed examination of the customary rules ; 1 but 
I may mention that the idea of joint-right to ancestral land is 
indicated by the customary limitation of the ‘ house-father’s 9 
power of alienating it. Concurrently with this, the power of 
defeating the expectation of collateral agnates, in the case of a son- 
less owner of land, by making an ‘adoption/ is much restricted. 
The succession is strictly agnatic, and females take no share. 2 

There is one subject, however, which I have hitherto 
purposely kept in the background in order that it might not 
seem to complicate the discussion of the really important 
elements of joint-village origin, the Aryan and the Jat custom. 

I refer to the Moslem conquests and to the effect they may have 
had on village tenures and on ideas of land-holding generally. 
The strange thing is that they bad so little direct effect. Their 
dominion, of course, introduced many grantees and other 
superior holders of estates, whose descendants remain to this 
day. It was to the Mughal supremacy that the country 
owed the introduction of something like a regular system of 




1 Nor is this necessary after the work of Mr. 0. L. Tapper, who has 
collected in his Panjab Customary Law a number of the tribal codes, 
to which ho has prefixed valuable introductory essays. Still more 
recently, a small but excellent book, giving the judicially decided 
points of customary law’ as far as they relate to ancestral land, has been 
brought out at Lahore by Mr. Justice Hoe and Mr. H. A. B. Rattigan 
(Tribal Law in the Panjab. Lahore: Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
1896). This also contains a good preliminary essay on the subject of the 
customary law in general. (See Asiatic Quart, Lev. July 1896.) 

The widow is allowed to retain land, on a life tenure only, as repre¬ 
senting her husband, when there are no sons. 
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land-revenue administration ; and with that system a number of 
new and sometimes convenient terms for tenures and other 
matters connected with land-holding became current. But the 
very fact that a conquest, or rather series of conquests, which 
occupies such a prominent place in Indian history, and which 
developed the land-administration so extensively, should have 
had so little effect on the land-holdings, at least in the villages, 
is in itself somewhat remarkable, and makes it all the more 
necessary to explain why it was so. 

The chief features of the .Moslem conquest are easily 
remembered. We may pass by the Arab invasion of the eighth 
century of our era, which only affected a part of Sindh and the 
immediate neighbourhood. As far as India is concerned, we 
have first the series of Pathan dominations, and then the Mughal. 
The Pathan period commenced with mere raids or plundering 
expeditions. Saltan Mahmud of Ghazni was in fact a knight- 
errant, actuated partly by religious zeal, partly by love of 
adventure and plunder. For more than a ceutury the princes 
of his House had no wider dominion in India than the Punjab, 
or rather the western part of it. But with the twelfth century 
invasions began to have more lasting results under the successful 
efforts of the Ghori kings . From that tune successive colonies 
of Turki, Pathan. and early Mughal families were introduced 
into India; but they were mostly soldiers, and when they did 
settle here and there in agricultural villages, they seem to 
have adopted the habits of their neighbours, or observed their 
own purely tribal methods of dividing the lands occupied. In 
most cases there is little to distinguish their villages from settle¬ 
ments of other adventurous or conquering tribesmen ; but one 
series of settlements ou the Panjab frontier will furnish us with 
interesting material for future consideration. 

The chief result of the success of the first or pre-Mughal 
emperors (1152-1525 a.d.) was to establish, besides the central 
kingdom of Delhi, other independent Muhammadan States in 
Upper India, of wliich Gaur, or Bengal, is perhaps the most 
prominent.' Further south, the Muhammadan kingdoms of the 

1 It is curious to observe that the geographical features which 
influenced the first Aryan movements also affected the Moslem invasions. 
Some of them, taking the Indus Valley line, were directed to Gujarat and 
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Dak It an arose out of the disorders at Delhi after the time of 
‘Alau-d-dln Khilji. A successful general (Zafr Khan), in the 
usual Indian fashion, set up tis an independent prince; and 
though the single kingdom afterwards split up into five, the 
period of dominion was not an unhappy one for the country 
(a.d. 1489-1688). 

The full establishment cf the Mughal empire of Northern 
India may be dated from the reign of Akbar in looG. I he 
Revenue Settlement of this emperor, effected under the direction 
of Raja Todar Mai, has become famous. It will be observed 
that though the Settlement was, locally at any rate, accompanied 
by something like a survey, or rather a rough chain-tneasure- 
irieut of holdings, it had nothing to do with any inquiry into 
landed rights, or with securing titles, as the British Revenue 
Settlements undertook to do. It propounded no State policy or 
new theory of rights in land. It settled the amount of revenue, 
with reference to the crop and kind of soil: the amount was 
collected village by village, and there was no tendency to 
interfere with the existing tenures, either by definition or 
modification. Akbar’a dominion was extended southward to 
Ajmer and to the northern part of Bombay known as Gujarat; 
but the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan beyond were not 
interfered with till the evil geuins of Aurang'/.eb, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, moved him to seek their destruc¬ 
tion—and his own. The MarathS power, in fact, rose upon the 
ruins of both, and would have probably removed every vestige 
of Moslem rule south of the Viudhyas if the State of Haidarabad, 
which as usual originated in a governorship or dependency of 
the empire. 1 bad not been preserved by the events of the I' rench 
and English struggles for supremacy. 

Prom the land-holding point of view, the Mussulman element 
in India is represented first by a number of colonies ot early 
Moslems, the relics of the Pat.han empire ; and these had very 


the Western Dakhan, the Vindhyan Hills not opposing an advance (p. 48, 
ante). The later invasions proceeded from the passes more to the North- 
West ; and Upper India — including Bengal — was the chief scene of 
their success. When the Mughals attacked the South, it was by means of 
the passes through the Vindhyan barrier, at a comparatively late period. 

1 Whence the title the Niz/lm (•= Naivilb-Nazim of Haidarabad.) 



little sympathy with the later arrivals in the train of Humayun 
and his successors. As the result of both empires, but chiefly 
the later one, many individual Sayyad and other dignified 
Moslem families (some with pretensions to religions sanctity) 
rose to local influence and obtained estates or received grants 
of villages. Thus we have a number of landlord estates, and 
over-lord estates, and some village-communities of Moslem tribes, 
as I have already stated. By far the strongest Mussulman 
element in the agricultural population consists of tribes and 
families already settled—Jat, (lujar, Rajput, and others, who 
adopted the Moslem creed. But neither the original Muham¬ 
madan invaders (and with them we may for this purpose include 
our Panjab frontier tribes) nor the local converts, though often 
fiercely religious, had any knowledge of the Muhammadan law; 
nor, indeed, if they had, would they have been likely, as land¬ 
holders, to follow it accurately. The Muhammadan law of inherit¬ 
ance, which is the branch that would most nearly concern 
land-holding families and communities, evidently bad its origin 
among a people whose chief wealth was in camels and merchan¬ 
dise, or even houses in towns ; it is ill adapted for those whose 
attention is before all things concentrated on their ancestral 
land. As a matter of fact, the Moslem land-holding villages and 
tribes in Northern India very generally follow what I may 
fairly call the general agricultural custom of family land-holding, 1 
more or less modified by features derived from the Muhammadan 
law — such as allowing shares to daughters (until marriage). 
In other words, the joint-family system is observed; there is an 
equal inheritance of all sons and grandsons, &c. (agnates), in 
their grade of descent; the same degree of restriction is placed 
on the alienation of ancestral property, and even more objection 
is felt to adoption, by a sonless landowner, of anyone who is not 
either a near agnate (with consent of the rest) ox* a resident 
son-in-law. 2 * 4 

1 It ie only the greater families, chiefs, and persons of religious preten¬ 
tions, that attempt to follow the shara*, with its complicated rules of sharing 

and its exclusion of one grade of descent by another, and its allowance of 

shares to females. The villagers usually follow their own custom and 
imagine that it is * the Muhammadan law.' 

4 The ‘ resident son-in-law,’ hhftna-dflindd (P.); gliar- fawdi (H.), is 



ttuasr* 
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No wonder, fcheu, that Muhammadan joint-villages are not 
very different from Hindu or Sikh villages of the joint type, and 
that where they are purely tribal villages their mode of settlement 
and sharing the land still assimilate them in class to the ov dinar j 
joint community type. 

The indirect influence of the Muhammadan systems of admin¬ 
istration has, however, been not inconsiderable. In the first 
place may be mentioned the general introduction of names and 
terms connected with land tenures, which have had a gradual 
tendency to fix ideas and crystallise forms, although in them¬ 
selves these words and terms rarely imported any new ideas. 
The Moslem governments, in fact, everywhere adopted the 
customs they found ready, and the old things were called by new 
names. For example, the royal rights—to the revenue share, 
to the waste land, and to other levies and taxes—were collectively 
called the Zamriuldri; the royal demesne—itself derived^ from 
the old clan ideas of territorial division—was called Khdlqx. 
Hereditary rights (of the superior families) were called mlr&gi, 
but no change was implied in the nature of the right. 1 lie 
revenue system was simply the old indigenous system, not really 
affected by Muhammadan law theories of the tax or hhirdj imposed 
on the conquered, though the name is made use of. The change 
introduced by Akbar from payment in kind to payment in 
money was one which was inevitable; it was made by Hindu 
States as well. Indirectly the change affected village life a good 
deal. As long as the old grain-share system lasted, the manage¬ 
ment was necessarily very much what we may call raiyutwan, 
and the tenure of the village lands was secure, since the head¬ 
man and the whole body of cultivators managed the business 
together; and the concern of the tax-gatherer was not with the 
nature of the holdings nor who held them, but with the quantity 
of grain he might (on one or other of the methods ot estimating 
it in use) successfully demand as the generally known total 


virtually a form of adoption. A sonless laml-owuor will take into hia 
family a child, or a youth, and if ho gives satisfaction will marry hun to 
his daughter on the understanding that be is to succeed as heir to the land. 
Sometimes the marriage takes place at once; oftcnor the‘son-in-law 
is taken as a child, and the father defers the formal acknowledgment and 
betrothal till he sees how the boy will turn out. 
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produce of the Tillage. The grain was brought to the village 
threshing-floor, and was divided, as we have seen, so mack to 
the menials and artisans, so much to the king, and the balance 
to the cultivator. But the cash revenue not only demanded a 
survey and record of holdings, but it led to a calculated total 
demand from the village, which had to be realised without 
much regard to individual rights. Especially was this the case 
when revenue-farming became a general practice. It was out 
of this system that the fabric of the Bengal landlords’ estates 
grew, 1 at the expense of the old village constitution; and where 
fanning went more by single villages, the control of the manager 
seemed to convert itself into virtual ownership, with equal 
facility — always supposing the decadence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the consequent relaxation of detailed local control. 
The farmers, once established, left their families to inherit and 
to share the village lands among themselves. In the south 
country, the system of farming — though adopted by the 
Marathas, did not lead to the general establishment of land- 
lordships, because it was efficiently, and indeed mercilessly, 
controlled by its adopters. But of all the varieties of tenure 
that grow up locally, fewest of all are due to the operation of 
the Moslem systems of land-administration. • 

In Madras, the Moslem power was never really established, 
except as regards the short-lived dominion of the Mysore 
Sultans in the West, and of the Nawabs of the Carnatic (and 
Karnul) —dependencies of the Haidarabad State. These in¬ 
secure and tyrannical Governments destroyed much in the case 
of individual rights, but created nothing in the way of new 
tenures. The occasional joint-villages that have survived, or 
that once existed, south of the Vinclhyas, do not owe their 
origin to Moslem rule. 


1 Though it must not be forgotten that the landlords were not all 
originally mere Revenue farmers. A number of local hereditary Hindu 
Raj us of the old regime had been subdued and converted into tributaries, 
and were regarded by tho emperors as the ‘ Zaminddrs ’ or managers of 
their estates. It was very probably the example set by the management 
of tbeso territories that suggested the appointment of capitalists and 
others to farm the revenues of large tracts, and so to found landlord - 
ostates, where there were no hereditary Rujils. 
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It may also bo said to be one of the indirect effects of 
Moslem conquest that Hindu Rajas fled into the hill country, 
and there produced the changes that we have mentioned ; also 
that Rajput chiefs and Rajas, and sometimes whole clans, were 
removed and dispersed, and set upon new adventures, and often 
owe their over-lordship in new homes to the encouragement or 
the grant of the emperors. 

But it will be remembered that the dispersion was almost 
as much the result of feuds and internecine quarrels among the 
Rajput clans themselves as it was of the imperial victories. 
From the end of the twelfth century, the inability of the clans to 
unite ensured the defeat of the Tumar, Rah tor, Cliaulian, and 
other leading Hindu powers of the day. 

One other effect on tenures, though it is a, more doubtful 
instance, may be stated. The principle that the conquering 
ruler became the owner of all land, and that the local cultivators 
became only his raiyats y or subject-tenants, may perhaps be 
said to have originated with the Muhammadan invaders. At 
any rate, the claim received a great impulse from the Moslem 
theory that the property of ‘ infidels * became the right of the 
conqueror. The theory, it is time, was in strict law largely 
modified by texts which virtually secured the property of all 
who submitted and lived in peace and obedience ; but conquerors 
were apt to seize the principle and forget its limitations. Tfc 
may be justly said, however, that we have some evidence of 
Hindu conquerors adopting the same pretensions before Moslem 
times; and at least it is uncertain whether the Hindu Rajas of 
the Hill States, for instance, were influenced by ideas learned 
from the Moslems in establishing their claims to the land, which 
their successors adopt to this day. 

The embarrassment of the British Government on succeeding 
to a de facto but not de ju re claim to all land, and the existing' 
theory of State ownership in all Native States, may, oil the whole, 
be fairly regarded as a legacy of the Moslem conquest. 

If I were dealing with the history of the revenue administra¬ 
tion, it would be necessary to take notice of the Maratha 
administration, at least in the districts where it was firmly 
established. But from the point of view of village-tenures it 
requires little or no attention. Whatever effect it had was to 
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break down individual rights, and to charge with imposts tenures 
that had before been free. As a rule, the Marathas were far 
too keen financiers to allow their revenue-fanners to remain long 
enough in possession to establish themselves as owners. That 
result happened either when there was no control, or when, as 
in the first days of British rule, the position of village co-sharers 
was misunderstood. As a matter of fact, the Kkot estates in 
one or two of the Bombay coast-districts are almost the only 
‘ estates ’ that have arisen out of Maratha revenue-farming. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE TRIBE AND THE VILLAGE 

Section I.— Preliminary Observations 

A chapter on the relation of the tribe to the village will hardly 
need any preliminary justification. 

If physical circumstances invite the grouping of cultivators 
into more or less coin pact bodies, and cause them to arrange 
their cultivated fields and grazing grounds in a ring fence, it is 
also true that there must be something more, which determines 
what households shall thus settle or keep together ; if there 
are limits other than those of available space in the contem¬ 
plated village, we ask what are the limits of relationship winch 
determine the several groups? Next, it is evident that it 
we are right in believing that pre-Aryan races had established 
villages and permanent cultivation in very ancient times, it is a 
necessary conclusion that such settlements took place under 
purely and primitively tribal conditions of life. Indeed, as we 
reviewed in Chapters IV. and V., the whole series of races 

_Tiheto-Bijrman, Kolaiuan, Dravidian, Aryan, later 

Northern, including our latest arrivals of Moslem tribes on 
the Punjab FRONTIER, continual reference to their tribal con¬ 
dition was made. The evidence, in the case of the earliest 
tribes—now loug mingled with the general ‘ Hindu or ‘ Muham¬ 
madan ’ population—is naturally scanty. We see, however, 
certain survivals and remnants, all of which point to the earliest 
village settlements having been formed as subdivisions of some 
wider dan-area. Indeed, in some cases the clan-territory is much 
more definite than the village. The Kolarian villages of 
Cliutiya-Nagpur, including those of the Sank ife, the DRAVrniAN 
villages in the same neighbourhood, the Kdiwli villages ot Orissa, 
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_all are on a tribal basis. When we come to the Aryan and later 

tribes, we still have much evidence of tribal life. As might be 
expected, however, we soon begin to find a stage of more rapid 
progress, and with it inevitable diversity ; we cannot expect to 
find that nil the villages resulting from Aryan, Jat, and other 
later races are connected with the tribe, h or one thing, it was 
only a limited number of the Aryan clans who never developed 
monarchical ideas, and who settled without Rajas or chiefs of 
territories. Most ethers seem to have become monarchical very 
readily. It is true that at one time the monarchy itself was 
constructed on clan lines. But many kingdoms were ruled by 
individual princes, and in them clan institutions tended to 
become modified and gradually to disappear. The development 
of the Hindu State was, in fact, one great though indirect 
cause of a large number of non-tribal villages. 

It will be remembered, then, that while tribal-villages are 
sufficiently numerous and important to demand a separate 
chapter, we shall also have to devote another chapter to an almost 
equally large class of non-tribal villages. 

Speaking first of the villages connected with clan-settlements 
and ai’ising as subdivisions of distinct clan-territories, one thing 
strikes ns, and that is that the earliest settlers seem to be con¬ 
nected with a form of village in which there is no joint-owner¬ 
ship, but only the aggregation of individual or household 
possessions, the title to which is based on the labour expended 
in clearing the laud and making it fit for the plough. The 
later clans, on the other hand, appear always to have some 
stronger cohesion, some sense of superiority and conquest, 
which produced at least the appearance of collective ownership 


in their settlements. 

Those who have a strong a prion inclination to believe in 
the universal existence of collective-ownership among early 
tribes may be disposed to doubt the possibility of the raiyatwavi 
or separate-holding village emerging from tribal conditions of 
life ; and uo doubt the matter will call for our further considera¬ 
tion hereafter. Meanwhile, the fact remains that the raiyatwdri 
form of village prevails over the districts occupied by non-Aryan 
tribes and clans, and that it was the Aryan and later tribes— 
who may be called ‘ superior — that developed villages in the 
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joint form. I shall here be pardoned for repeating the warning 
that * the joint form ’ does not imply one single principle or 
cause of collectivity. The ‘jointness’ of clan or tribal villages 
is something practically distinct from the 4 jointness ’ of villages 
the owners of which .are co-heirs and descendants of a single 
founder or grantee. And these again are distinct from villages 
united by association, or aggregated in some other way—neither 
tribal, nor by descent from the individual. 


The mention of the ruiyatwclri village as in origin tribal, 
and of some of the joint-villages as also tribal, may seem to 
produce some kind of cross-classification of villages in general. 
But a short table in the footnote will make the matter clear. 1 
For, reverting for a moment to our initial distinction between 
raiyatwdri and joint villages, the real fact is that of joint- 
villages only a certain portion are connected with the tribe ; 
while of tribady-originating villages, only a portion exhibit 
features of joint ownership. The table in the footnote also 
enables me to call attention to a distinction which it is desirable 
to make in the c tribal 1 section of our joint-village class. It is 
easy to understand the fact that, when an area of country is 
found to be occupied by a clan or a tribe, that result may have 
come about in either of two ways—(1) the whole clan or tribe, 
already existing in sufficient numbers, may have conquered or 
occupied- the site and proceeded to divide it among themselves; 
(2) or the clan may have gradually grown up on the spot, the 
first occupation of a considerable area having been by a single 
family (with its dependents and followers), and these, having 
multiplied in the course of many generations, have now formed 


, Raiyatwiiri village. 


Tribal origin , Joint-village, 1st / 

division. 


/Joint-village, 2nd i 


Non-tribal ' divi " ion - 


origin 


[N.B .—Modern villages hi this form 
may of course occur apart from 
any tribal connection.] 

1. Established by clan already 
formed and numerous. 

2. Established by dan gradually 
growing up on the spot-. 

1. Arising out of the joint inheri¬ 
tance in succession to individual 
founder. 

2. Sorao form of voluntary associa¬ 
tion. 


q 2 
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a. clan, and to some extent retained the clan connection. Some¬ 
times it is not certain which of these two things really happened. 
But in most cases we shall see that the 4 clan-expansion * areas 
have certain features of their own. However that may be, it 
is not difficult to discern the marks of a ckuis-cotmedion which 
can be distinguished from that of the mere ftmiily ; and where 
that is so, T ve are justified in treating the village, for the 
purposes of study at any rate, as in the 4 tribal ? class. 

Before proceeding farther to inquire into the structure of 
the tribe, and how this structure affects the possession of land 
and the formation of villages, I should like to allude to the 
manner iu which this question of 4 the tribe and the village * has 
been dealt with in some of our more valuable books of reference. 
In his excellent volumes on 4 Panjftb Customary Law/ Mr. 
C. L. Tapper has called attention to the difference between the 
explanation of origin of the village (regarded as a group of 
families with an aggregate land allotment) suggested by M. de 
Laveleye and by Sir H. S. Maine respectively. 1 M. de Layeleye 
thought that the tribe or clan, regarded as already grown up 
from the single family in which it necessarily originated, 
began with a sort of indefinite common ownership of the whole 
territory occupied by it. This was probably when the clan was 
in a pastoral stage, during which agriculture was only beginning 
to be adopted: it then sufficed to apportion the lands destined 
to cultivation, in lots that were only temporarily assigned to the 
different households. In the course of time the regularly culti¬ 
vated land was more permanently divided into parcels; but even 
in this stage the land is regarded as the 4 collective property * 
of the clan, because ‘ it. returns ’ to the clan * from time to time, 
so that a new partition may be effected/ 2 

Sir H. S. Maine, on the other hand, considered that the 
village groups were either bodies of actual kinsmen, or groups 
in whi<5h time and circumstances had mused the relationship to 
be forgotten, so that the merest shadow of consanguinity sur¬ 
vives ’ and ‘ the assemblage of cultivators is held together solely 

1 See the dissertation (p. 7) prefixed to vol. ii. of Punjab Customary 
haw. 

* Quoted from Primitive Property (Trans.), p. 4, as cited by Mr. 
Tuppor. 
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by the laud which they till iu common.’ 1 In short, the joint 
family begins the process; and this expands, first int-o the larger 
family—such as the house communion—and finally into the 
* village-group.’ The remarks already made will have suggested 
that there is no occasion to make any choice between these two 
opinions or to regard them as in any need of reconciliation. 
Both contain a good deal of the truth; and they are not 
opposed, for the simple reason that, perhaps unconsciously, each 
writer is describing a different kind or division of the ‘joint- 
village.’ Cfiven the whole clan settling ready made, as on the 
Panjab frontier, or a small family expanding on the same spot 
into a clan— e.g. the ‘ cultivating fraternities’ of Jats, which we 
shall presently describe in the Mathura district and still acting 
on tribal principles, M. do Laveleye’s description is perfectly 
correct, except that his idea of ; collective ownership ’ may be 
somewhat different from, that which we may finally prefer to 
accept. Given, on the other hand, the joint-village arising out 
of the multiplication of kindred of one individual founder, and 
not on any directly tribal principles, then we have the village as 
described in the passage from Sir H. S. Maine. That. I am 
convinced, is the real explanation of the difference; and it 
will be remembered that both authors were under the unfor¬ 
tunate impression that all villages in India were in essen- 
tial features the same; and they did not think of the broad 
and fundamental distinctions, such as the little table in the note 
to p. 227 calls to mind. 

It will be observed that neither in their suggestions regard¬ 
ing origin, nor, as far as I can discover, in any other connection, 
does either of the eminent authors afford any solution to the 
question how the divisions of clans, and of families under the 
joint constitution, are regulated, or how they originated. The 
illustrations which are collected in the sequel bring into 
prominence the existence of such divisions; and they are 
evidently on a uniform principle. 

Where we have the earliest tribes to deal with, it is not 
surprising that we have only limited traces of such details, and 
that further study is almost impossible. But when we come to 


1 Early History of Institutions , pp. 77-82. 
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the Aryan, Jat, and other clan-settlements of later times, the 
divisions of clan and family are most prominent, and we may 
reasonably hope to discover the principle on which they proceed. 
We have also to consider what is the connection which the 
clan and its divisions have with the land ; how far do they own 
it collectively, or individually, or c own ’ it at all ? 

Before dealing with these two questions, it will be well to 
call attention to the existence of certain territorial divisions 
which can be traced in almost all the provinces, and which 
indicate the location of clans and tribes. By this means we are 
provided with a certain unit area connected with clan life, as a 
sort of starting-point from which our further inquiries may 
proceed. 

1. It is certainly a noticeable feature that in almost all parts 
of inhabited India we can trace the existence of distinct terri¬ 
torial areas or jurisdictions, indicating the primary or secondary 
divisions of a tract of country occupied by a clan or tribe. As 
the feature is equally noticeable in the southern districts, where 
the rcviyatvJa/ri form of village prevails, the fact, reinforced by 
other direct evidence, compels us, as I have already remarked, 
to include the raiyatwdn village as properly belonging to 
the tribal class. Each such separate area seems to mark the 
location of a separate clan, possibly itself a section of a larger 
tribe. It must be added that the most early clans appear to have 
been tot&mwtio, or at least to have had distinguishing marks or 
insignia. 1 The boundaries of these clan-areas were fixed, even 
when internal divisions were imperfectly defined; and respect 
for them would always be enforced. Among the Kolarians we 
have noticed the parhd, or union of villages, probably the earliest 
example of tribal areas. It is rarely safe to trust to mere 
similarities of sound, but it lias beeu suggested that some old 
word (resembling park or pir) may be the origin of the official 

1 I have noticed this among the Kolarians and Santals as well as the 
Dravidians (pp. 120,155, ante). Among the Aryans also distinctive banners 
and symbols were well known. Possibly some of the ‘ monograms ’ on 
old coins may have some connection with the clan symbols. The 
Ndglahsi families formerly marked the serpent lunette on their seals; 
and the uso of the sun. the lion, the Tcatdr or dagger, fish, &c., employed as 
royal or as tribal emblems, is well known. 





pwrganu division adopted by the Mughal Government. 1 All over 
the South of India we have tiaces of the nddu (cf. also the 
muttM among the Kandh tribes), which was often a sort of 
‘ county '; and in some places there is a clearly surviving 
tradition of the purpose of this division. Thus in part of Madras 
known anciently as the Tovdaima'iulalam we find Brat a number 
of hiitam —the name probably indicating the ‘fort’ which was 
the seat of the territorial chief; each of these primitive territories 
was afterwards reorganised into nadu, and each 'iiCulu contained 
a number of villages (called nattam , i.e . the village sit e). The 
chief of the 'nddu was called Ndtthun, In Malabar we have 
evidence of how these nddu divisions were governed by the 
ndd-kuttam 9 or assembly of representative elders out of the 
family groups, or torn, of the ruling class, in each ndAu ; these 
have been already described. 2 * All over Northern India, again, 
we have clear indications of clan-areas, under the names of 
taluqa } ‘ ildqa , and tivj/pd, or thapd, Local illustrations of this 
peculiarity will occur repeatedly in the sequel. Here my object 
is to call attention to the fact that, such divisions being the 
natural consequence of tribal-life, they appear all over India and 
among all tribes, the oldest and most primitive as well as the latest 
and more advanced ; and they have often lasted after the tribal 
stage had passed away. For this survival there are two reasons: 
first, when the clans themselves adopted the monarchical form of 
government, or were conquered by territorial chiefs, these clan- 
divisions everywhere became the natural landmarks for defining 
the jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as those 

1 It is curious (see p. 15*2, a/nt.c) that among the Bhil a similar term— 
parmhi as Malcolm writes it, is used for the little cluster of separate home¬ 
steads or the hamlet, and not apparently for any larger aggregate of 
these hamlets. A somewhat similar term appears again among the 
Biluchi tribes (p. 245, post), 

2 See p. 170, ante. The word kuttam (Wilson’s Glossary) means both 
an ‘ assembly ’ and also a 4 fortified place or group of houses.’ So that wo 
find it applied both to the division of territory protected, so to speak, by 

the chiefs fort or capital, and also to the assembly of the representatives 
of the families in the nddu. Some account of Tondaiinandalum will be 
given in a subsequent chapter. The first kuttam division was due to the 

Pallava tribes; that into nddu and also villages was effected by their 
successors, the Veil alar colonists. 





of the pdlegahra, who assumed dominion over nodus in the 
South. 


In many cases (as, e.g. } the Punjab frontier and the cultiva¬ 
ting fraternities of the North-West Provinces and the Panjab 
plains) the ‘ildqa or fappa is still occupied by a number 
of villages all of the same clan , and has been utilised as the 
basis of modern surveys and records of rights. We may also 
iind occasional instances of similar areas which at one time 
became a Raja’s territory, but which ultimately formed a kind 
of clan-estate or community of cultivators composed of the 
descendants ot the once ruling house whose power had been 
broken. 1 In nearly all cases it will be found that old clan- 
areas, whether or not they became Raja’s territories, have 
ultimately formed the basis of the administrative and land- 
revenue subdivisions of districts; and that is why the 4 jp arganq,, 9 
the 4 taluqa / and other such ancient subdivisions are remem¬ 
bered to the present day. 

2. But clan-territories clearly indicate the existence of 
clans; and all we can discover of the earliest clans leads us to 
believe that they were not unorganised hordes, or collections of 
individuals; they were invariably organised on some principle. 

It is evident, in the first place, that every large clan has 
certain primary and secondary main divisions, to one or other 
of which every existing family belongs. Even in the village 
which originates in a single family we may remember to have 
noticed divisions called putti, tho/c , Ac., which are in fact groups 
based on the same principle as the clan divisions. In either 
case distinctive names are attached to these divisions, but not to 
any others; because they represent the first branches, or degrees 
ot descent, from the founder of the clan, or of the individual 
village, as the case may be. And there is something which 
makes these main divisions proceed up to a certain point and 
then stop ; so that subsequent families belonging to one or other 
of the established groups do not again form further groups under 
new designations. 

It is a matter of principle which, I tliiuk, will readily be 

1 More commonly the individual members, remnants of such houses 
have formed aeparato village estates; but there are cases of what now 
appear as cl an-areas of village proprietors, formed in this way. 



accepted, that there is a certain aggregation of descents from 
an ancestor or founder which constitutes (up to a known limit 
of blood relationship) a 4 family ’; there is a further connection 
allowed to subsist between the different 4 families ’—less direct 
than family union, but extending much wider—which is in fact 
the lien of the < minor-clan/ These ties seem to depend on 
natural feelings common to human nature, and therefore to be 
found in all tribes. The survival of the clan-stage in India is 
certainly marked by (a) a limited but practical union of the 
whole clan settled in one place : (/>) the recognition of a ‘ wider- 
kindred 1 forming a 4 minor-clan ’ or something similar; (c) a 
1 close-kindred ’ forming the 4 family/ What determines the 
limits of these groups ? 

We may pass over the fission of a great tribe into separately 
named clo/n$. Such a fission must necessarily take place when 
numbers increase very greatly. And it is a matter of accident, 
and of circumstances of location, whether a generic designation 
for the whole tribe is kept up, or whether the several clans 
have in fact become separate tribes. 

But inside the clan there is almost evelywhere observed a 
further grouping into what I may call minor-clans or septs. 
Perhaps there is more than one such subdivision; finally, the 
last of such acknowledged groups is made up of the single 
families or households. 

Now let us take, merely for the purpose of comparison and 
illustration, such a standard as the Welsh tribe, which has re¬ 
cently been examined by Dr. Seebohin. 1 Speaking first of the 
grouping of the people, not of their mode of ownership, we find 
(1) a close-kindred or group of immediate relations recognised, 
and also (2) a 4 wider-kindred.’ The former answers to the 
family, the latter very much to the minor-clan. Outside that, 
again, is the general group of the clan, still held together by the 
common lien of loyalty to the chief and of obligation to general 

* The opportunity for studying the Welsh tribe was almost unique, for it 
happened that shortly after the Conquest the Normans completed extmta % 
or surveys for revenue purposes, and these display in several cases the 
tribal constitution of the people. These * extents * can in turn be com¬ 
pared with statements of the Welsh codes and other documents; and thus 
the conclusions drawn will be tested independently by both authorities. 
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service and defence, as well as by certain customs of co-arution 
and common pasturage. In Wales the close-lcindred was called 
a vde, or guely; it consisted of the purely natural group of the 
individual clansman, and his father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather; direct, inheritance went no further. And this 
group ot close-kindred would naturally also suggest a wider 
group; but I will quote Dr. Seebohm’s own words. 1 Theeldest 
living ancestor, as chief ot the household occupying the principal 
homestead or tyddyu, and seated by the ancestral hearth, might 
well live to see growing up around it a family-group extending 
to great-grandchildren. On the other hand, looking backward 
to his own childhood, he might well recollect his own great¬ 
grandfather sitting as head of the household at the same hearth, 
just as his great-grandchildren would some day hereafter 
remember him. Thus the extreme natural reach of the know¬ 
ledge of the head of the household might cover seven generations. 
P'inally, if family tradition went back two stages further than 
actual memory, thus it would embrace the larger kindred to the 
ninth degree of descent.’ 1 In fact, the kindred to the seventh 
degree came to be a recognised limit of natural direct connec¬ 
tion ; and this was reckoned as the ‘ wider-kindred,’ while for 
certain purposes only, in Wales, it was extended to the ninth 
degree. Now, whether the precise number of degrees is the 
same or not in all cases, the idea of the thing is perfectly 
natural. Dr. Seebohm has justly pointed out that in another 
tribe, as widely different as that of ancient Israel, exactly the 
same thing was recognised. This is apparent from the narrative 
in the Book of Numbers regarding the trespass of Achan. The 
perpetrator was discovered by casting lots and successively 
narrowing down the area of choice: first the whole clan of 
Judah was taken; then the minor-clan of the Zarhites, the 
ancestor of which, ^arah son ol Judah, was of course long dead— 

1 Tribal System in Wales , p. 84. 

* We commonly hear of the ‘twelve tribes,' perhaps because they 
were the yreat-cjrandsons of Abraham, and thus on the death of their 
father (and ail before him) they divided and begun afresh ; and as they 
wore established in a new country, where there were no pre-existing areas 
already named after the first generation, each of the twelve began a new 
otKor a new close-kindred which would expand again in the same way. 
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4 wider kindred.’ Then the close-kindred or 4 house ’ 
was indicated. And here for the first time an individual name 
appears ; Zabdi is mentioned personally as probably the oldest 
living, or, at all events, personally remembered, head. He is not 
called a son of Zarah ; for all we know there may have been 
more than one degree between him and the founder of the whole 
minor-clan called 4 Zarhite.’ Zabdi’s son is Cavrni, and he is 
taken ; and finally Carmi’s son Acham whose own sons are still 
children. Zabdi, in fact, is the great-grandfather and head of 
the l wele 9 A precisely similar state of things is observed in 
the account of the selection of Saul son of Kish to be king 
(1 Samuel x. 21). The tribe or clan of Benjamin comes first; 
then the minor-clan of Matrites, and then the family of which Saul 
is the adult son. Moreover, from chapter ix. we gather that the 
4 Metrites ’ included seven degrees back to great-grandfather's 
great-grandfather —Kish, Abiel, Zeror, Becorath, Aphiah, and 
an unnamed 4 Benjainite, a mighty man of valour/ probably 
Matri himself. 

And these are not the only indications we possess of these 
features of clan, wide-kindred, and close-kindred, for which I 
have claimed universality, and which explain to some extent 
the divisions of the clan-territories, as well as of some of the village 
groups in India. Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm has followed up his 
father’s inquiries in Wales by an examination of the Greek 
tribal system, 1 and he shows not only that the same basis of 
connection arid separation existed in ancient Greece, but he has 
also drawn illustrations, with great care, from the * Laws of 
Mann/ as showing the same ideas among the Brahmanic Aryans. 
With them, the sacrificial cake and the libation of water being 
essential funeral ceremonies in the family , we find the degrees 
of kindred measured by the right to offer the one or the other. 

The text of the 4 Laws ’ * prescribes that the cake is to be 
offered to three ancestors and the water to three ; the fourth in 
descent is the offerer, and the fifth has no concern with the obla¬ 
tions. That is to say, three ancestors— i.e. to the great-grand- 

• 1 On the Structure of Grech Tribal Society : an Essay (Macmillan, 

1895). 

u Chap. ix. 180, compared with v. 60 and iii. 5. See H. E. Seebohm, 
oj)» cit pp. 51. 52. 
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father upwards from the surviving householder who offers the 
gift—receive the cake ; and three, upward again— Le. to great¬ 
grandfather’s great-grandfather—receive the water libation. So 
that the existing householder offers the cake to his deceased 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. But then the house¬ 
holder may live to see Iris son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
who can also join with him in offering the cake; so we read in 
the fifth chapter that the relation of the sayrintfa ceases with the 
seventh person; and it is within this degree also that a man of 
the twice-born classes is debarred from marrying a woman of 
the family. The water libation degree ( sarrulnpdaJca ) is stated to 
extend as far back as there is community of family-name or 
recollection of descent. In Wales this was held not to exist 
beyond fifth cousins , and that seems practically to have been the, 
limit meant by the * Laws 9 in the passage of the sixth chapter, 
where the fifth degree is mentioned as relating to the water 
offering as well as the cake . 1 All are sayri/ul/i who offer to the 
same ancestors, so that a large circle of relatives is included; 
while the immediate family extends in each group to the great¬ 
grandfather. This at once suggests the household ( oIkos ) and 
the related kindred ( a^xKrreia) of the Greeks, or the Welsh 
wele } and the wider-kindred, and also the Israelite arrangement 
of kindred. When in such widely different regions we come 
across this same distinction, we are justified in believing it to be 
universal and springing out of a feeling common to all early 
tribes, and founded in human nature itself. 

The same principle of division appears also in the rules re¬ 
garding the marriage relation. It will be remembered that, while 

1 Mr. Seebohm used Burnell’s translation. G. BUhler’s is the same. 
It is plain that the groups would bo moving downwards with the death of 
each grade, and, as Mr. Seebohm says, ‘ at no time would more than four 
generations have a share in the same cake offered to the three nearest 
ancestors of the head of the family.’ The same idoa of the three degrees 
is emphasised in a toxt of the Mitakshard (Vivahdra khdndham } Muirikn 
XXXII.) t as quoted by Ellis in his Memoir on the South Indian villages 
The text speaks of the enjoyment of property by direct ancestral descent, 
and the Commentary adds: * . . . descent from three direct ancestors, 
namely, the father and the rest [grandfather and great-grandfather], is 
termed direct ancestral descent. And the reason of this is, as Kdtydywna 
says, that memory does not extend beyond this degree.’ 
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all Indian tribes are endogenous to Rome extent, so that, for 
regular marriage, a Rajput or a Jafe always chooses a Rajput or 
a Jat and so on, yet also the dans are mostly exogamous, for 
a man of one got must choose a wife out of another clan or got} 
Now, it appears that as long as a real, not merely a remote or 
traditional, common ancestor is remembered, the man and the 
women are not regarded as in groups sufficiently distinct to 
intermarry . 2 * 

If we apply these principles of division to the clan, we see 
how they explain to a large extent such groups as we observe, 
for instauce, among the Panjab frontier tribes. We find a whole 
trihe (or small nation) occupying a country called generically 
its c ildqa. Each dam is represented by a tappd area. And the 
clan is again subdivided into large groups, which I may call 
incidental, as they are due to the fission per stirpes —sons of an 
elder wife being distinguished from sons of a younger, or of a 
concubine. These sections are called by personal names, and 
often have the syllable -zdi added. They are not distinguished 
by any generic name ; for convenience I will call them sub -tappa. 
Within each ‘ sob -tappd ’ we find a number of (still large) groups 
called khel. In some cases the Ijhel itself is subdivided into a 
series—viz. into handl and finally into that. Within these final 
subdivisions come all the existing * houses’or 1 families.’ These 
acknowledged divisions seem to me essentially, and allowing 
for local ami minor variations, to depend on the universal 
three grades of original descent. The whole tappd represents 
the common great-gran*lfeither of the original family; the sub- 
tappd, his sons, or in some cases grandsous raised to the rank of 

1 The Mughal and other Moslem tribes form an exception to this rule. 

2 See some good remarks in Ibbetson’s Karndl S. B. § 186 11, and 

compare the cases noted in the Bohtah S. E. p. 21. Thus, for example, 
in the Boht&k district the Jat minor-clans —Ahloii of Dighal, AulinU of 
SaiQpla, Birmd of Gubhana, Marl of Madlmna, and Jail of Choci- are all 
known descendants of four sons of ono ancestor; and they do not inter¬ 
marry ; they form minor-clans and not clans, and are not sufficiently 
out of the bonds of 4 wider kindred.’ Compare also the case of the 
Nohwar and Narwar Jats in the Mathura S. E. p. 88. 1 Memory,’ 

it will be remembered, according to the Hindu lawyers, ran to 100 years, 
or the three generations spoken of. Custom and law are here at one. 
Cf. Laws of Manic , iii. 6. 
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sons ; 1 these are the grandfathers of the original series. Then 
the hhel are their sons—the fathers of the primary group. If 
there are hJumdi , or a further subdivision of the Jshel, they 
represent a new or secondary series of kindred and families, 
including all the tribal population existing at the time of 
location . 2 

As the tribal or clan division depends on the grades of descent 
in the first or progenitor family, so it wall be found that a village 
on the family basis, also divides itself into primary and second¬ 
ary groups according to the grades of the first founder’s family. 
Take the ca^e of the joint-village derived from one original 
founder or acquirer. As I have already mentioned in Chapter 
I., the primary division of a village in the pattidcm form follows 
the three degrees, with the fourth as the head of the existing 
households. Thus: — 
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After the tula, the main divisions (the original ‘ family ’) go 
no farther. The sons, grandsons, &c., of the taldclar (head or 
progenitor of the tilla) are the existing close-kindred; and only 
if they were to move off and found a new estate somewhere else 


1 Cf. the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, Genesis xlviii. 

2 It is exactly the same if we apply the Pathan names to the Israelite. 
The whole tribe or nation is Israel, and its Hidqa Palestine ; but the actual 
units are the tappa Judah, Benjamin, &c.; and, in the case above quoted, 
the sub •ta'gpft or -sai division is the Zarhites ; the khel Zabdi; and the 
kwrtdi Carmi, whose son Achan and his wife and children, beginning a 
new series, represent one of the existing households in the JcandL 
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we have the elder commencing a new group as founder, 
and liis sons furnishing the paiti division, and so on. 1 

Referring to Chapter I., 2 it will be observed that the same 
thing occurs in the hfazidchdra, or equal-sharing fraternity, often 
occupying an area much larger than an ordinary village. This 
estate is divided into groups as above according to the members 
of the orifjirud family in three descents. After that, the fifth 
and subsequent degrees all take equal shares or lots according 
to their actual requirement. In the ancestral-share form ( paiti - 
Mri), the fifth and subsequent degrees still adhere to the proper 
fractions according to the law of inheritance. And it is this 
difference that marks the two kinds of village. 

3. We have now to connect these groups of kindred with 
the land on which they are settled. It has already been re¬ 
marked that in tribal settlements * villages ’ are not always 
formed. In every case there is the division of the territory; 
sometimes, if the tribe is large, into clan territories and other 
large primary allotments. In the case of the rmjatwdn districts, 
we know that clan areas were formed, and these appear divided 
further into compact villages, though we cannot explain how. 
We have already found reason to include all the later tribes— 
Aryan, Jat, Moslem, &c., as alike forming village groups with a 
joint constitution; and it is certainly true that we can discern a 
strong tribal uuion which has enabled the Land-Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration to treat the villages (or whatever forms anything 
like a village) as jointly responsible for the revenue. How, 
then, is it possible that tribal custom can comport both with 
purely individual ( miyatwari ) holdings, and also with such ap¬ 
parently joint-holding customs as the frontier tribes, for example, 
exhibit ? 

It will be seen from the examples presently given that, in 
reality, the joint-holding of these tribal groups is of a limited 
and peculiar kind. Indeed, at first sight we might be tempted 
to deny the existence of any real common-holding, and so to do 
away with the distinction. It is quite true that there is no case 
on record in which a whole tribe possesses a large area really 
held in common; nor, indeed, does any considerable section of 

1 As to the different local names for the divisions, see p. 31, note. 

2 P. 32, ante . 
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clan so hold. Sometimes we find large primary divisions 
made on the ground, such as I have above enumerated. In 
other cases such divisions do not appear, or have long been 
completely forgotten, and the whole area is divided ont direotly 
into household shares —so many ‘ ploughlands,’ or something of 
the kind, to each. In the case of the clan growing up on the 
spot from a small initial group, there may or may not be primary 
divisions: if there are, the division was made while the family 
was still small; in. any case, all the family holdings are allotted ; 
very often they have been added on, one by one, as the numbers 
grew. Where, then, it may be asked, does the holding ‘ in com¬ 
mon ' or jointly come in ? In the first place, the smaller groups 
constituting in some sense a large ‘ family,’ often hold jointly 
among themselves, being relatives within a certain limit, 
acknowledging a rule of joint-inheritance and the institution 
which we call ‘the joint-family.’ And there is in these joint, 
tribal villages a wider species of union over and above that; of 
it I will speak immediately. These features produce a real 
distinction between the raujatwdri and the later tribal villages; 
and the difference appears to me essentially to depend on the 
different constitution of the family as regards its right over the 


land held. 

Ownership of property does not depend on universal senti¬ 
ments like those which produce the liens of close or wider kindred. 
It is true that the sense of right to a thing in virtue of labour, 
time, and wealth expended on producing it is, if not a purely 
natural, at any rate a very widespread sentiment, and it may lie 
accompanied or reinforced by a sense, also natural, of right as 
member of a tribe, to share with the others what all have to¬ 
gether acquired, and perhaps fought for. But further develop¬ 
ment of custom depends on the conditions of life; and we see 
cases where the land is hardly regarded at all, but the irrigation 
water is the real object of customary right, or where rights are 
centred in the grain-heap at harvest. Let me once more refer, 
fc r illustrai ion, to the case of the Welsh tribe and its family group, 
or wele. As long as the head of the group lived, the property in 
the homestead, and all other rights, vested in him. Whatever 
partition took place w.is informal and for convenience only : the 
various adult members of the family would, indeed, enjoy their 



several homesteads and croft3 and their cattle; but no new 
theoretically separate 1 properties’ or ‘estates’ were formed till 
the final separation after the completion of the course of descent 
and the commencement of new 4 weles .’ 1 It was owing to the 
circumstances of the situation that separate land-shares were 
not allotted on the ground, and that co-aration and the division 
of the harvest was the custom. 2 If the Welsh family had been 
in the habit of taking and managing a separate holding of the 
tribal land, it would have been very like the raiyatwdri family 
as it appears in early India. 

Sufficient attention is hardly perhaps paid to the fact that 
all * families ’ are not, in ancient tribes, constituted on the model 
of the Hindu joint-family ; and not only so, but that early Dra- 
vidian and other non-Aryan tribes do not, even in India, appear 
to have known the joint-family, at any rate before they became 
‘ Hindus.’ The early Kdruih tribes, to take a definite instance, 
show a form of family in which the patria potestas is complete, 
and in which the head of the family is the sole owner during his 
life ; there is nothing of that inchoate right of the sons as soon 
as born, and of the inability of the father to alienate, ancestral 
property without consent of the family, and so on, which mark 
the ‘ Hindu family ’ not only in the theory of law-books, but in 
the actual custom of certain local tribes, 3 

It appears to me that the joint-family, with its limitation of 
the power of the head, who, in fact, only takes the place of a 
sort of primm inter pares , is a later elaboration—however old in 
itself—of a time when, after long settlement and regular govern¬ 
ment, the law has developed and the tribal stage is passing, or 
has passed, away. Perhaps the sense of clan-union, which must 
long have lingered among the £ twice-bom ’ cla 3 sos, found its echo 
in this joint-family. Moreover, Hindu law, and the custom 4 of 

1 Seebolun, Tribal System in Wales , pp. 89, 95. 

4 Ante , p. 50. 

3 Dr. Seebohm notices this distinction. Sco Tribal System in Wales 
p, 95. I venture to think that an examination of the older Sanskrit law- 
texts would show that the limitation of the power of the house-father was 
much less in early times than it afterwards became, when the joint inlieri- 
tance law' was elaborated, and so much affected the idea of the family 
constitution. 

4 AntCy p. 210. 
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the Northern conquering anti energetic tribes, both proceed from 
people who have much pride of race and strong ideas of rights ‘ by 
inheritance,’ and of equally representing a noble or heroi-c ancestor 
who was the foamier of their fortunes and the object of their wor¬ 
ship. It is quite possible that the absence of joint ownership in 
the family marked a condition of tribal society in which no strong 
sense of union was evoked by the conditions of life. Probably 
the first settlers found but few human enemies to contend with, or 
were not subjected to any circumstances that tended to super¬ 
sede the purely patriarchal rule. More it would not be justi¬ 
fiable to say; but at least, it is a geographical fact that the 
rdiyatw&ri form of village survives most completely where the 
settlement (in any numbers) of Aryan, Jat, Gujar, Moslem, and 
other conquering and ‘superior’ tribes took effect least. The 
joint-village is, in fact, conterminous with the range of Aryan 
and later conquests, or with races which have developed the 
joint-family. Wherever we find such joint or shared villages, 
either surviving or once existing, in the South, it is always in 
connection with some explainable circumstances of local over¬ 
lordship, or special colonising privilege. 

In thus endeavouring to account for the raiyatwdri form of 
village as arising under early tribal conditions, I should like to 
repeat that it is quite possible that originally the villages may 
have been held by subdivisions of clans — real groups of kindred 

_ and that a feeling of tribal union may have once existed 

which now cannot be traced. It we were to take away from a 
frontier village in the Panjab the sense of tribal union, the actual 
tenure would be hardly distinguishable from the raiijatwari. It 
it is true that the head of the non-Aryan family was solo owner 
of the holding, the fact would have tended to concentrate and fix 
the sentiment of ownership as arising out of the original occupa¬ 
tion and laborious clearing of the soil. It may be added that 
this also may help to account for the absence of any idea ot 
a joint proprietary claim to a certain area of the waste ad¬ 
joining each village. The villages being widely scattered 
through a great area of waste generally subject to the clan, 
the land not cleared and merely grazed over was regarded as 
‘ common’ — merely in the same sense that the air, or the water 
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of a river or lake is common. 1 The idea of ‘property’ did not 
attach to 4 tmwrought,’ uncleared land. Accordingly, when the 
looser tribal government gave way to the rule of a lluja, whether 
by conquest or by commendation, it became an easily established 
custom for the Raja to dispose of the waste as lie pleased. It 
is well, too, to remind ourselves that all this is not a mere ques¬ 
tion of theoretic possibility; it is based on some actual survivals, 
which, though local, almost necessarily indicate a moro general 
custom in early times. It is only necessary to refer to such well- 
preserved indications of early village forms as those of the Kandh 
tribes, or the Kolarian and Dravidian settlements in Chutiva- 
Nagpur. We there have evidence not only of the tribal con¬ 
stitution of agricultural society and of the formation of village- 
groups, but also of the absence of collective ownership. There 
is no • joint-family,’ there is no co-aration, nor any holding 
4 in common.’ True, there is equal division among the sons 
of a deceased owner, but that is not the 4 joint-family ’; it is 
only one feature which perhaps marks the beginning of such an 
institution. We have not now much evidence that the families 
in the Western or Southern raij/atwari villages are connected by 
clan ties, or that groups of villages of the same clan are found 
contiguously. 2 * It is the different idea of the 4 family ’ that is 
at the root of the distinction between the non-Aryan villages 
and those of the later tribes. 

But, besides the joint-family, the later tribes also exhibit a 
kind of union beyond the circle of the immediate co-sharing 
relatives, which in the nature of things we can hardly hope to find 
evidence of among the scanty relics of the older Kolarian and 
Dravidian tribes that alone/ survive. All the. Northern tribes 
as well as the Aryans evidently had a strong sense of general 
unity and cohesion; there was then a feeling that when a 
territory was occupied it was the acquisition ot the whole body, 
so that all were equally entitled to share in it, and that its main¬ 
tenance and defence was the common concern of ail. It was 
this feeling perhaps, among the frontier tribes, e.g. y that causes 

1 See ante , pp. 10, 11. 

2 It will bo remembered, howover, that this question has not boon 

studied. On this subject, and on the causes of the miscellaneous nature 

of raiyatw<lri holdings, see pp. 18, 10. 
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the iwr-ctipiia principle of sharing to be so much commoner than 
the rule of allotment according to the varying shares of the law 
or custom of inheritance. And this sense of equality also doubt¬ 
less led to ready acquiescence in the tribal custom of allotting 
the holdings for a term of years only, so that they might he ex¬ 
changed, and each group get its turn at the good or bad—the 
more or less advantageous and convenient farms. I do not see 
how this feeling can be said to imply a ‘ common ownership 1 in 
the face of the always separately assigned holding and the definite 
share which is understood to exist. In the same way, the reten¬ 
tion of the waste area undivided is a matter of convenience only, 
as I have more than once explained. Whenever any portion of 
tribal land that would under ordinary circumstances be divided out 
is not so, it is always under exceptional and explainable circum¬ 
stances ; and even then the definite shares are well known. But 
the conditions of tribal security also demand that the various 
groups and sections shall acknowledge a union for the purposes 
of defence, and this includes a joint liability for taxes or other 
charges which have to be met. For example, the frontier tribal 
villages would find it quite natural to accept the joint liability 
for the Government land-revenue, under the North-West Pro¬ 
vincial system; and it is largely owing to this fact, and to tho 
consequent adoption, for these villages, of the nomenclature and 
forms of record employed by the revenue system in question, 
that they have been identified with the 4 joint-villages 9 of another 
kind—those in which the co-sharers are really heirs of one 
man. 

Section II;— Tribal Custom as exhibited in the Panjab 
Frontier Districts. 

In the frontier districts of the Panjab a number of Pathan 
and Bilucln tribes, professing the Muhammadan faith, 1 have 
established themselves, and remained more or less undisturbed, 
all within known historical times—some within the last 
two or three hundred years, others even as late as the last 

1 To which they were converts under the various Khalifs. See Bellew, 

The Races of Afghanistan (Calcutta, 1880); also 1). Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnog. § 890 3 for Pathun, and § 877-9 for Biluchi. 
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century. They are all fighting tribes: they found, however, 
only a limited opposition from human enemies, and a large part 
of the country was virgin soil when they occupied it. The 
arable land is mostly dry and open, both hilly and level, but 
with no tropical jungle to contend with. Sometimes, but 
locally, the soil is fertile; more often it requires artificial irri¬ 
gation before it is cultivable at all, except in seasons of unusual 
rainfall. The tribes are wholly non-monarchical, and if they 
have submitted in general to the suzerainty of some neighbouring 
State, or some greater local chief has succeeded in making him¬ 
self a territorial ruler, that does not alter their internal consti¬ 
tution. We see clearly the clan, wit h its greater chief; minor clans, 
with their chiefs; and again smaller groups, each with its own 
head. 131ocks of land smaller than the hhd, and such as we 
should call i villages/ are by no means always found; among the 
Biluchl especially, the family shares are so many portions of 
the general (and still considerable) Md territory, and a few 
families live together in small hamlets. And in most cases the 
smallest group that has a name indicating a recognised sub¬ 
division of a clan seems too largo to call a 4 village/ 

The chiefs, as a rule, have no pretensions to be owners or 
even governors of the whole territory, as the Hindu Rajas were. 
They had no territorial 4 revenue/ only their own share of the 
tribal possession; though it appears that in some cases, at any 
rate, a special share of the land was reserved for the superior 
chief (or Kjfuln), 1 And generally there must have been soma 
provision for the support of the patriarchal position. Mr. 
Ibbetson, in the work cited in a preceding note, has fully gone 
into the history of the Pathan and Biluchl tribes. It is only 
necessary here to say that the Biluchl tribe is called Tumdn, 
and its chief Tumunddr. It is divided into clans (jj&ra ; cf, the 
Kolarian and Dravidian parlm ), the clan chief being called 
Muqculdam. The minor-clans are phalli. The clans are all 
descended from one ancestor; and the subdivision or minor- 
clan is the 4 wider kindred 9 from the same head. 

The Pathan tribe is said to be more homogeneous than the 
Biluchl. The Pathan and the Biluchl, however, both recognise 
the custom of harnsdya —the 4 neighbour ’ (of some other race) 

1 See, for instance, the Peshawar S. JR. 5 589. 
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taken under the tribal ‘ shadow * or protection. Thus the non- 
tribal artisans and menials of the hamlets speak of themselves 
as belonging to the tribe which protects them. Among the 
Biluehl, whole sections of foreign clans have been adopted as 
clans of the tribes, under the custom of hamsdn/a ; 1 but the 
custom is not carried to such lengths among the Pathans. 

The Patban tribe usually, but not always, has a Wuln —the 
head of t he J\hdn-khel, or eldest house of the eldest branch ; 
and each clan and minor-clan has its malik , or head. 4 The 
chief/ says Mr. lbbetson, 4 is seldom more than their leader in 
war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses 
influence rather than power, and the real authority rests with 
the jirga } a democratic council composed of all the maliks. 

It is needless to say that all the districts are found to be 
divided into l ildqa and tappd —the distinct areas and sub- 
areas of each clan and minor-clan. 

Tt is a misfortune that the tribal areas have all come under, 
not only the revenue administration of the North-Western 
system—which is quite capable of being worked to suit them 
admirably—but under its forms of record, and especially 
under a vicious nomenclature entirely unsuited to them, and 
invented really lor villages of another character. It is simply 
misleading to classify the frontier-villages in a mass under such 
headings as mmind&ri , patiiddri , or bhaidchard , unless of course 
where some area lias become the property of one man, or of his 
heirs jointly (zaminddrl mushtarka), or where some portion is 
really divided throughout on fractional shares, as among descen¬ 
dants of one original owner ( paliidari ). Bhaidch&rd they all 
are, in the seme that they are governed by the ‘ custom of the 
tribal group or brotherhood ’; but unfortunately the werd 
bhaidch&ra has got so misused in the Pan jab as to have lost 
its distinct ire meaning.' 2 

An example taken from the Peshawar district will at once 

1 See, for example, the cases reported by lbbetson, § 880. 

* This use or misuse of official terms is the subject of an appendix to 
Chapter VIII. I will only here say that any village, no matter of what 
form, so long as it is shared on some plan other than the ancestral system* 
or is held in severalty, is called bhaiTtchdra , depriving the term of all 
meaning except the negative one that it is not pattiddn. 
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bo show the way in which the clans are divided. The 
Yusufzai country had become the * heritage 9 of four sons of one 
Mandanr . 1 If we accept the first genealogy, it would be 
supposed that these four sons would be the heads of four clans. 
But as a matter of tribal arrangement, the clans actually recog¬ 
nised are five, as we perceive from there being five tapptl, or 
clan-territories. No ta/ppd is called after Manno, the eldest son, 
but no less than four of the tappd are allotted to his four (frand- 
sous (the sons of Utman and Usman), while only one tappd is 
called after Razr, and that represents not only Ilazr but also 
his two brothers. It is curious that the supposed son Manno 
should be effaced entirely by a number of grandsons; and that 
there should bo only one clan-area among the remaining three 
sons together. I feel sure that the real origin of this was the 
different mothers, and the probable disparity of their rank. In 



serve 


1 Pesha war S, It. §§ 199 and 226 fT. The * tree ’ ia given thus :— 

> 

Manimnr 

_ __ i _;_ 


Manno Razr Khizr Mahmud 

I I ! . _L_ 

f ) It II I 

Utman TJsmfi n f our sons four s ons three sor a 

j | all in one tappd (5) 

r “i i i 

Utman Sado Kamal A man 
Tappd (1) 7V<2) T. (3) T. (4) 

Another genealogy’, which seems much better to justify the actual 
territorial allotment to the several branches, is also referred to (S. It. note 
to p. 92). 
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this tribe, too, the custom of puranai-msh prevails— i.e. that all 
the sons of one wife, however many, share with those of another, 
who may be fewer, per tfirpcs. There is also the possibility 
that in somo cases the grandson was more distinguished in 
war or otherwise, and so may have supplanted the father. Thus 
the two sons of Utman, besides being separated (owing to tbe 
different mothers), are each given the dignity of a whole tappd , 
whereas normally they would have shared one between them. 
However that may be, the tappd divisions actually stand:— 



X. Tap pa Utmdnzdi 


*> 

-*• >1 

Sadozdi 

3. „ 

Amdnzdi 

„ 

Kamdhai 

5. „ 

Rcutr 


Sons of Utman 

► 

Sons of Usman 


These two are grandsons 
(or more probably sons) 
of the founder 


Ra2r and othor eonB of founder (together) 


Tims the whole ‘Haya is first divided into tappd. Next, some 
of the tappd. are divided into intermediate areas for which no 
distinctive designation is provided; they are spoken of as 
dafiar, which means any group of lands in general, but the local 
name still ends with -zdi, as if they were 4 sub-£op>pa.* This 
intermediate division is due to the separation of the groups of 
offspring from different wives— e.rj. Tappd ; Kamdhai is so divided: 
the terms Mishr-fdnizai and Kvshr-rantzdi merely mean 4 of 
the elder ( Mishr ) queen (ram) ’ and 1 of the vouuger or lesser 
(Kishr): 

The Razr division is a very large one, and is subdivided for 
another reason, because it includes several brothers of Razr (or 
perhaps they are his sons.) 1 

A diagram will make this plain ; it of course lias no preten¬ 
sions to represent any geographical fact, or the relative size of 
the different divisions ; it is literally a diagram. 

The word, or rather termination, -zui is derived from the 
Pashtu -zqb and means ‘son’; while Mel is the Arabic word 
meaning 4 group ’ or 4 company.’ It is said that, these terms 
are used 4 indifferently lor the larger and smaller divisions.’ 2 


1 These are also marked by the termination •siii. In one case it 
appears to be -Mid, but I am not sure that the personal name was not 
AhokheL 

* Tribal Law in the Panjtib (Roe and Rattigan . Lahore 18UC), p. 4. 
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(P.a/.r'a tiro kou# jointly) 


Mnlik-r-ai 
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Mani-sai 
(lU tr ' . i *on) 


TAPPA 

UTMAN-ZAI 


MAHMUD-ZAI 

(Brother) J 


.Brother 


DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION 
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‘ILAQAofMANDANR 


Descendants of UTMAN 

L.Zi " •> or USMAN 

I ■■■ ' I » a of RAZR 'j 

and his brothers j 


N. B.—Each of the divisions shown above is again divided into Wul : 
c.g. T. Utmanzai is divided into forty-one such) of which four are occu¬ 
pied by hamsaya, (colonies of other tribes). 
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But I venture to think that though in practice this may be so 
to a considerable extent, there is more properly a difference, and 
that -z&i indicates the larger groups from one of the ‘ sons/ or first 
main branches in the table of descent, and hhel the secondary 
branches. If that is so, then the ‘iidqa may be indicated as 
the tribal area; the fapptl marks the greater clan; the *sub- 
pqrpa ’ (or territory with the name-termination -zdi) also marks 
an intermediate division large enough to be called a sub- 
clan ; 1 while khel is the still considerable group, the minor- 
clan or 1 wider-kindred.’ For the examples seem to indicate 
that the Iji'l is too large to consist of only the immediate 
relatives within seven degrees (or some similar limit) ; the 
sub-sections of the Vhd correspond better to the 4 close- 
kindred.* 

As regards sharing the land, the tribal or clan authorities 
appear to have effected only the main (or primary and secondary) 
allotments of territories and sub-territories. Apparently the 
hhel groups arranged themselves as they pleased. But about 
this I am doubtful. However the l^ck may have been allotted, 
it is usually the case that each has a considerable area; and 
it depends on circumstances whether there is one village-group, 
with its one residence for all its households, or whether separate 
hamlets are formed, or both. 

In any case, the principal territorial areas were made large 
enough to accommodate all the then existing descendants— i.e . 
to give everyone a share on one or other of two principles, (a) 
that of counting every head (man, woman, and child), and giving 
to each existing household the number of equal shares it con¬ 
tained, without respect to gradation; or (b) that of regarding 
the table of descent, and giving larger or smaller shares, 
according to the number and degree of the existing kindred; 3 
though whether this sharing according to grade is carried out 
all through is not so clear. 

It very often happens that the individual shares are made 
up of separate specimen strips of each kind of soil, scattered 
through the whole tappd or daftar of a subdivision group. In 


1 And often separated because of the difference of mothers—first wife 
and second wile, or perhaps legitimate wife and inferior. 

* Cf. II. E. Seebohm, Tribal Society in Greece , pp. 05, 60, 



that* case compact areas for farther subdivisions of the body are 
impossible. The collections of families that cohere from some 
general rule of wider-kindred form the lthel ; and many tajyp&s 
are at once divided (on the ground) into a corresponding 
number of khel areas. As these are large and contain much 
waste, when the families expand, new hamlets are started, more 
land is broken up, and in time the hamlets grow into independ¬ 
ence ; and thus a Vt-el splits up into a series of what are more 
like ordinary 4 maum. J In some cases no subordinate divisions 
of the land en Hoc occur, but the whole ttogpa (or even the 
whole i iluqa ) is at once allotted iuto a great number of 
single or household shares. In others, on the contrary, there 
are so many sub-sub-divisions (if I may so say) that tho 
Revenue authorities are obliged to club several together to get 
a manageable unit of assessment and general control. 

The materials for illustrating these frontier tribal settle- 
* ments have been in part collected, and accompanied by interest¬ 
ing remarks, by Mr. C. L. Tupper. 1 And there are also some 
further Settlement Reports now in print and available for direct 
quotation. I shall select typical instances from the frontier 
districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat and llannu, and the more 
westerly districts (which abo extend further southwards) of 
I)era-l$malbKhan and ])era-(\bazi-Khan. In none of these do 
we find that the definition of small or limited village-nYe&s, as 
such, is part of the tribal procedure of location or allotment; 
where they have come to exist, it is under later influences. We 
fii^d that procedure essentially confined to the major-groups and 
sub-groups ; and then attention is paid to the actual unit shares. 
Everywhere the people exhibit their sense of the natural aggrega¬ 
tion, up to a certain limit, of kindreds ; they also show the strong 
influence of the feeling that tho superior right of the clan or clan- 
division to the whole area is unquestionable; and that every mem¬ 
ber of the clan has aright to his due share of the territory won by 

1 Fanjab Customary Law. Especially in vol. ii.; and as regards the 
custom of redistributing periodically tlie several shares, in part ii. of vol. 
iii. But some Settlement Reports have since been printed. It is only 
necessary to remark that Mr. Tapper throughout uses the term bhaidehara 
in its official sense, including all kinds of villages which are not on the 
yattictiirl principle, or held by sole landlords. 
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the common exertions of the group. The shares are, as a rule, 
divided out from the very first; onty the grazing land or the 
waste is left in common. More rarely, part of the arable land 
is also left undivided, though the shares are known. The 
custom of exchanging holdings (where it was applied) must 
have tended to keep up the feeling of a sort of general clan 
ownership, which, however, was not inconsistent with inde¬ 
pendent right to the household share. The exchange was, iu 
fact, evidently invented to secure equality. The joiut respon¬ 
sibility for taxes, &c., is accepted by the whole Ijhel, but not, so 
far as I know, by any larger group united. 

The Hazara district is occupied by clans who for the most 
part do not date back, in their present location, beyond the 
eighteenth century; they drove out or subordinated the weaker 
families whom they found in the country. i The right thus 
asserted or acquired,’ writes the late Colonel Wace, ‘ by the 
strong over the weak was popularly termed wirarnt or win a ; 
and its possessor was called wdris ( Aiigl . heir). In fact, as 
stated by Major J. Abbott in some notes left by him, the ivdris 
is the last conqueror/ 1 In the centre of the district are four 
Hl/lga —( a) Mnngal, which was the joint holding of two clans or 
groups, Mansur and Hasazai; (b) Nawiishahr was the holding 
of the Mansur alone ; (c) Dhamfcaur of the Hasazai alone; (d) 
Kajoya of the S&lar. All were subdivided into groups which 
afterwards served to form villages. The status was much dis¬ 
turbed under the Sikh rule, and several of the villages have 
fallen into the hands of ; a motley gathering of occupants of all 
classes/ A periodical redistribution of shares was formerly the 
custom. 

But the Peshawar district much more completely illustrates 
our point. ‘ The main divisions or tribes 2 have each a separate 
tract of country generally known by the name of the tribe 

1 See ante, p. 210, as to the use of these terms of Arabic origin. 
Among the frontier tribes, being Moslem, the use is not surprising. Mr. 
Tupper compares the Gecrftcn (inhabitants of the village) under the old 
Germanic law and the Erfgenamen in the Saxon provinces of the Low 
Countries, who were the people in the ‘ mark * who possessed a tvhare or 
share in the tribal 4 inheritance.’ 

a Captain Hasfcing’s S. It. 1874, p. 84 ff. 



now or originally occupying it; for instance, . . . the tappd 

Mohmand. . . . In each main tribe there are groups of families 

or branches of the tribe which, owing to their numbers or close 
coherence, have become distinct subdivisions.’ 1 * The traditionary 
origin of the territorial position is simple. A certain chief— 
Shekh Mali—made a taqslm, or partition of the whole country, 
which commenced with the counting up of the requisite number 
of shares to provide one for every separate man, woman, and 
child in the tribe. According to the total numbers so obtained for 
each main subdivision, suitable areas were marked out. The 
allotments of general territory were apparently only roughly 
discriminative of soil qualities. Thus in the Yusufzai country 
the main divisions were for the branches of Maudanr’s de¬ 
scendants (they were a Yusufzai tribe): s each got part of its 
territory in the hill country, part in the level. As a matter of 
fact, the people themselves afterwards altered this, and the 
Mandanr branches came to hold the whole of the plain countiy. 
The areas were taken by drawing lots. The chiefs partition 
went no further than the main divisions or subdivisions; 3 
nothing was said about ‘ villages or Uh.el inside the territories. 

I have already discussed the formation of the first great 
divisions; now we shall see how the further division comes 
about. An actual case will best illustrate what was done. The 
Yusufzai country is dependent on rainfall for its tillage, and a 
special internal allotment of the tappd was adopted. The 
people themselves divided the tappets into Mel. From the 
records I notice that many of the khel areas contain each a more 
central group with its site for residence, and also several sub¬ 
sidiary (separately named) hamlets. Some «hamlets ’ consist 
of a group of holdings on some peculiar kind of soil, as they are 
distinguished by the description sholgirctt (=rice growing) or 
malm (ordinary dry loam). In the Muhammadzai tappd in the 
neighbouring Hashtnagar tract, there is a regular subdivision 
into eight largo Mel, each having a central residence group 
and several hamlets. 

1 See p. 237, ante. The allusion is to the sub.tctppti, or intermediate 
division of the first great blocks. 

J This is the of which a diagram is given. 

3 As in the diagram on p. 249. 
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Another mode of division appears among the Gigiani clan 
or tribe. They first of all made their whole area into thirty-six 
allotments called Icandi (the word we .-ball meet with again but 
not necessarily in the same sense). Each Icandi is a mere local 
area adopted for division purposes, and doubtless for distinguish¬ 
ing the different kinds of soil. Each should contain one hundred 
individual and equal shares, Then the Jchel groups of families 
were provided for, either by their taking one or more whole 
Icandi to the extent of the mimber»of single shares their counting 
demanded, or else taking the due number of shares scattered 
through several Icandi . 

Next as to the internal arrangements of the Ickels inside the 
tappd. It will be observed that, whatever the size of the Jtfiel 
and the number of households composing it, the group may 
again have some further subdivision. Regarded as a group of 
families, it is subdivided into hmd/b (all households in the 
kamli have the same patronymic)/ and sometimes the kamli are 
divided once more into thal, before we come to the (perhaps 
numerous) single households. Just as the khel group has a chief 
called malikf 2 3 * * * * so each Icandi has its malik. And the kamli 
tend to set up separata residence-sites, each with its own little 
prayer-mosque, and its hujra, or guest house, in which, by the 
way, all the unmarried youth of the section sleep together. 
The land of the Icandi or of the that group always includes as 
many bukhrd, or br&Tchu ( = shares), as there are indii'iduals in it. 8 

If the arable land to be allotted into shares is variable in 

1 This, I presume, makes the Icandi a 1 close-kindred,’ like the Welsh 
wele ; and if it happens to bo very large, or for some special convenience, 
it may be again divided into thal (Captain Hastings writes tal), just as the 
wele might be divided into gavell. 

8 The clan-chief is Khan , sometimes with the Arabic title of Arbdb. 
The next major-division chief is also Khan. 

3 The individual share is sometimes locally puckCt^ and not bdkhra. 

The S. It. does not explain what the difference is. But, referring to 

the hhcl of the Muhammadzai tappii in Hashtnagar above alluded to, I 

notice that the four northern Jchel are divided into 6,000 jpucha y while 

the other four are composed of 480 bakhrd. It must be remembered 
that with these final shares the numbers are counted often to suit the 
clumsy methods of division where any system of vulgar or other fractions 

is unknown. 
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quality, the clan authorities will arrange a number of circles or 
series, called vand, consisting of the 4 good/ ‘ middling/ 4 indiffer¬ 
ent. 1 soils, or distinguished in some other way. Then the groups 
of sharers will have to take their lands partly out of each series. 

Where the land depends on irrigation, this scattering of 
holdings over several soil-divisions is not observed. But in any 
case, in spite of the soil-classification, inequality in the holdings 
is not altogether eliminated. So a system of periodical exchange 
or redistribution (vesh) was long followed. Indeed, at first, the 
entire tappa divisions were exchanged. But this general ex¬ 
change must have proved so inconvenient that it was naturally 
the first to fall into disuse. 1 The exchange of single holdings also 
gradually ceased when the effects of years of individual labour 
and cultivating skill began to tell, and individuals became at¬ 
tached to their fields; .and when, moreover, a long period of 
peace made settled possession more natural. The 4 village ’ areas, 
regarded as smaller groups within the khel r are thus brought 
about by the gradual action of circumstances; but the tribal- 
grouping of families and the recognition of different degrees of 
kindred is really what originates it. 

The Idl'd groups are sufficiently distinct to attract to them¬ 
selves the usual local staff of village hereditary servants and 
menials, 2 or more than one according to size and subdivision. The 
Peshawar S. U. notices the weaver, potter, carpenter, black¬ 
smith, cotton-cleaner, sweeper and grave-digger, barber, ballad 
singer (Dam), 3 and a Hindu dharwtii , or grain-weigkinan. 
There is always an im&m, or priest, for the mosque, and some 
menials .still called cfhularn or * slave/ descendants of former 
captives in war or of purchased slaves in old days. These menial 
and artisan classes always intermarry with their own caste; they 
‘trace no origin, nor are they able to call themselves of any tribe 
or clan/ 4 They are often remunerated by small holdings of 
rent-free land. 5 Every Jchei has it jirgz, or council of elders 


1 S. R. §§ 201, 202. 

* Of. p. 16, ante . 

3 S. R. § 20. May it be that this Dum caste indicates by its name an 
origin from the Dom—one of the * aboriginal * bill tribes ? 

4 Ibid, §§ 211, 212. 

5 In Yusufzai there are some 75,000 Gujar herdsmen, whom the late 
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(ims/tr), or elders of houses, and chiefs of the group, or of the 
Jcandi or section. They are referred to on 4 all questions of 
custom and matters affecting the village society/ I find no trace 
of any 4 holding in common,* or any co-aration; the lots are 
counted up and separated, from the first settlement of the tribe : 
the waste is undivided because it would serve no purpose to 
allot it. 

In the Kohat district a very similar form is observed, and 
the terms used are also identical/ Thus the Bangash clan or 
tribe has four tappd. called Upper and Lower Miranzai, Sainilzai. 
and Baizai respectively. Each is divided ont into sub-sections, 
which are here mostly in compact blocks ; and nothing remains 
as common of the whole clan. The 4 -zai* territories were 
partitioned further among the Jchel, but the allotment only took 
account of the tot al number of single shares in the whole group. 
Thus the tappti 4 Upper Miranzai’ reckons as 1,250 shares. Of 
these, 500 are supposed to belong to the Darsamand khd. The 
Ichel people themselves will not always apportion the area in just 
that number of household-shares ; as a matter of fact, the theo¬ 
retical lot of 500 bakhrd is actually held in 347 holdings. 2 It is 
interesting to notice that, in the case of the Baizai tajvpa , a cash 
assessment imposed through some ruling chief about two centu¬ 
ries ago 3 caused the old share-list to be superseded; a new 
number of balchni was arranged, so that each should represent 
one rupee of the total assessment; and now shares are frequently 
spoken of as so many 4 rupees/ In this tappd the distribution 
of land in compact blocks among the sections is not carried out; 
for the soil varies, and there is one portion, near Kobat, which 
has exceptionally good springs ; so each section lias got a portion 
in the spring-watered area, and the rest of its lot, some here, 
some there, scattered about over the tappcl.* The vesh or ex> 

Y)r. Bellew believed to be the descendants of one of the lndo-Scythian 
tribes who were settled in the country before the present clans occupied 
it. They are exclusively keepers of cattle by occupation, the other clans 
having claimed all the land as a possession. 

1 Kohat S. B. 1884. 

2 See note, p. 2/34, ante. 

* Kohat S . B. § 182. 

4 And in that case the outlying blocks are made ovor to groups of 
tenants. 
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change was also customary. The word vesh is here, as often 
elsewhere, applied both to the process of the exchange itself and 
to the recognised series of areas of different soil-character ac¬ 
cording to which the holdings are made up. The exchange is 
her e within the khel only; first one entire sub-section exchanges 
with anothex*, and then the families within the sub-section 
exchange among themselves. But the most important point to 
notice is, that lots or household*holdings are not here assigned, 
as they are in Peshawar, by khuldvesh s or counting up every 
head in the clan or in the Mel : at least, that rule only applies 
to some parts. Here a standard number of shares for each section 
.and sub-section is maintained, whether the actual households are, 
afterwards, more or less. 1 The custom of periodic exchange 
lasted here for a long time, and is not yet entirely extinc t. In 
Upper Miranzai it was not possible, on this account, at the first 
Revenue Settlement, to make field maps for the villages; but the 
Report of the last Settlement notes that the desire of the holders to 
reap the benefits of their own labour and improvements has tended 
to put an end to the custom. In this district, too, there was a 
custom of having certain qdbza (^possession) lands which were 

1 KoJidt S. JR. § 183. The principle of ancestral shares, as com¬ 
pared with the khulavesh , or equal shares per capita , is easily illustrated. 
Suppose a kandi , or 8iib-section of a called after an ancestor X. 
His three sons, A, B, C, represent the thal , and a , 6, <?, d , e y f are the 
individual sharers. 

X 

I _ 

i - 1 e~\ 

c d e f 

Let us suppose that the kandi owns a standard number (sixty) of the 
shares as originally constituted. Each thal would then have twenty 
shares. On the death of A, his one son a would inherit the whole twenty; 
the three sons of B would get B’a twenty shares between them, or six and 
two-third shares each. If after the death of A, B, and C a redistribution 
were made on the fchuldveeh system, a would not get the whole twenty 
shares of A, and so on ; each one of the sharers a —/, would have an equal 
proportion of the whole— i.c. ten shares each. 
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held permanently, on what grounds is not stated, and excluded 
from the lands subject to the customary periodical exchange. 1 

Both in Peshawar and in Kohat there are special rules for 
sharing the water of streams used for irrigation. Space prevents 
me from going into the details, but the rules serve to emphasise 
the way in which the lands are grouped, and show clearly the 
division of Jdld into liandi and that. There is a water channel 
for the whole khel , and this branches out into distributories 
for each kandi, and then again into channels for each thal. 
Within the thai, the fields, or plots ridged to retain the water, 
are made of the same number as the bdklml , or individual 
shares included in the thal It will be observed that this 
system of fixed fractional-shares of a given total, which is 
adhered to all through the grades of descent, is in principle 
very like the pattulari , of which the typical form occurs in the 
case of the village derived from an individual founder. And 
the system was further maintained by the fact that, the iirigated 
land being alone regarded, and being of equal value throughout, 
the shares of the Government revenue were, without injustice, 
fractions corresponding to the water-share fraction. In former 
days, if anyone casually cultivated some of the unirrigated land, 
there being no map, notice was not taken of it; payment was 
made according to the strictly kept shares in the din or.irrigated 
land. But under mom modern arrangements this area of 
appropriated unirrigated land comes under measurement, and 
it is then discovered that one sharer holds, and has perhaps made 
profitable, a good deal more land than another; under these 
circumstances, an adjustment will probably be called for, and 
payment distributed according to the acreage actually held. 

In the district of Bannu there are four distinct clans. Wo 
will notice that called the Bannuchi, who settled about five 
hundred years ago. Here we see that, as so often observable, 
the ancestral division of the clan guides the distribution of tho 
land-shares up to a certain point only — t.e. the termination ot 
the original close-kindred. The clan is divided into main 

1 This seems to resemble the bocla/nd of the Anglo-Saxon tenures — 
land held by some special title outside the usual or old customary folk- 
tenure. See Stubbs, Const . Hist. i. 81, and the reference to Lodge’s 
Essays on Anglo-Saxon haw in the note. 
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sections, and these into sub-sections, all families in the latter 
having a common patronymic. 1 * 3 ‘The traditional accounts of 
the Bannuchi,’ says the Settlement Officer, 4 respecting the 
original division of the country among themselves on ancestral 
shares, and the sub-sectional apportionment of land and water 
within the limits of each main share, in proportion to the amount 
of canal excavation work done , are in all probability true.’ Here, 
as a rule, there is no vesh or exchange : it would not suit a state 
of things where each holding is permanently created by means 
of its channel for watering. It is interesting to notice that 
another clan, the Niaziii, came to their location (in the ‘Isabel 
Tahsll or sub-district) in alliance with some Jat clan, and that 
on apportioning the territory they gave the Jats an HlVja, such 
as they had for themselves. Both clans made their main 
division on ancestral lines; here the first division of the ‘ildqa is 
tal , or that ); that is again subdivided into darm, and that into 
single shares or licit. 

Among the WazTrl it is worth while noting how some of 
their territories are said, euphemistically, to have been 4 acquired 
by purchase.' 2 * * They have no general custom of exchange; bub 
in certain families the entire holding is redistributed, not after 
fixed periods, but occasionally- perhaps on the death of some 
leading member or head of a household, by means of a temporary 
partition. 9 

In the Marw at country we have another example in the 
Marwafc clan (a branch of the Niazai, but coming to the district 
at a later period), where the periodical redistribution is either 
still practised or has only recently been given up. Here the rule 
of providing a share per capita throughout the clan prevails. 4 

1 Bcmnu S. B, § 128, p. 123. 

% Ibid. § 129. * The fiction of sale seems to have been invented at 
some time after the seizure of the land in order to save the honour 
of the weaker side, and enable spoiler and spoiled to live together in 
peace.’ 

3 This, it will be remembered, was the custom of the Welsh tribes ; 

the final partition was only made among the second cousins of the wele 

group when the father, grandfather, and great grandfather were ail dead. 

1 S. B. § 1^0. This is spoken of as a 4 communal ’ or collective 

form of tenure because of the periodic reallotmont; and in Punjab 

Customary Law , ii. 22, Mr. Tuppor speaks of the tribe holding its 

s 2 
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In the Dera Ismail Khan district, along the W est- frontier, 
we find quite a notable variety of tribes with somewhat different 
customs; most of which tend to show how little the village, as 
a sepamt-ely defined group of land-holdings, still less as any kind 
of unit of property, has to do with the organisation of the tribal 
stage. The country, too, is physically diversified; there is a 
wide tract on the edge of the Western hills (Daman)' where the 
cultivation is carried on in terraced and embanked fields 
moistened by the mountain streams or springs. There is also 
the light-soiled, open country of low hills between SheWi-Budln 
and the Indus River, partly cultivated by aid of hill streams, 
partly depending on rainfall. There is also some flat alluvial 
land along the river; and, lastly, the inland tract of dry land par¬ 
taking of the desert character of the South Panjab. In this 
district, too, we find instances of villages where a landlord family 
(‘a/a mdlik) has obtained the superiority over the actual soil- 
owners (adna mdlik). This is, however, beyond our immediate 
object. Among the instances of clans occupying distinct tracts, 
we have the interesting case of a largo area in the Daman, some 
forty miles long by twelve to sixteen broad, colonised within the 
present century by a tribe of Bhitani. 2 The clan has divided 
into three main territorial groups. It is here noted that the 
residence-sites are small clusters of mean cottages and huts, 
hidden away in hollows; and that caves in the rock are often 
used as dwellings. The cluster of such dwellings is called 
him ; in the level country a ldrri will contain the dwellings of 

i ildqa ‘jointly.’ I am unable to see here or elsewhere any real ‘com¬ 
munal’ ownership. Nor do I know of the smallest piece of evidence of 
a frontier tribe holding jointly for a time even. The whole plan seems to 
consist in on immediate several allotment of major and minor shares. 
Where these depend on the individual labour and expense of providing 
caual irrigation, the allotment is permanent; otherwise it is first made 
as equal as possible, and a redistribution is provided for with the evident 
object of quieting jealousies, and preventing the stereotyping of inequalities 
in the holdings. 

1 Mr. H. St.-G. Tucker always writes the word with the final a long; 

I imagine the word to be the Persian daman , meaning * skirt ’ of the 
hills. Perhaps this is a dialectic variation. I have followed the printed 
Report. 

9 S. B . D. I. Khan , 1884. § 250. 
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families belonging to different share groups. Each elan-territory 
ia here divided into a large number of (usually compact) plots, 
called ndla. Each nala ■ is held by a ‘number of families 
generally closely connected by birth.’ 1 Within the ndla y each 
individual family or household seems to have no defined or 
allotted share, but each took what land its numbers or means of 
tillage suggested; and some land usually remained undivided 
for future occupation when required, and meanwhile for the 
common grazing. When there is water for irrigation, there is 
a rude arrangement about ‘ turns 5 in taking the water. 

Still within the Daman region, the Gfimal Valley tenures 
only call for notice on the point that here the rice-lands are 
cultivated jointly ; but the practice has nothing whatever to do 
with any idea of common ownership; it is merely for convenience, 
first, because the money is thus raised to pay the autumn 
(Jchcrnf) instalment of the land-revenue ; and next, because this 
‘ strengthens * or prepares the land for the spring crop, which is 
managed entirely by the separate owners. The Kundi tribe, 
also in the Daman, demands a passing notice. Its land is held 
in two large ‘ villages/ and lies in two portions, north and 
south of a stream, and distinguished as the Nikanni and Pradu 
lands respectively. In the Nikanni the whole area is divided 
£nrr capita — i.e. into a number of equal (single) shares or dadtli, 
one being allowed for every man, woman, and child; the bold¬ 
ing of them was formerly subject to periodical exchange; and 
the last occurred, among the Amakhel division, in 1852. 2 The 
Pradu lands seem either never to have been so treated, or to 
have been variously acquired by purchase 4 or otherwise in 
separate holdings. 

But the most interesting tribes are those of Pathan origin in 
the northern part of the Talisils, D. I. Khan, and KulanchL 


1 It is worth while noting, as showing how administrative arrange¬ 
ments may affect forms of tenure, that at the i summary * or preliminary 
Settlement every nala was treated as a separate mauza, or survey village. 
But this proved inconvenient; for th Giulia are sometimes small, as might 
be expected from the variety of numbers in each 1 close-kindred. So 
now each entire clan area is treated as a single largo village; and, aa 
above noticed, they are three in number—Dhanna, Tattu, and Wraapiin. 

2 & B. § 267. 
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The Gunclapur tribe occupy a territory, here called Imd (= boun¬ 
dary), of 462 square miles. The tribe have associated strangers 
with themselves from time to time; and now all are, by a fiction, 
supposed to be of the same descent. They are divided into six 
larger sections, or nala x In some nfda, all the sharers have the 
same patronymic, in others there are several groups. Exchange 
of holdings once existed, but has died out. The original settle¬ 
ment of the tribe, then in a smaller number, was at a village 
culled Eori, which, being dependent on irrigation from a 
permanent stream, was divided out for the first settlers into so 
many hcvsha (=water cuts). 2 The shares are now 352 in 
number ; they have lost their original owners, having been 
gradually bought up by the Khans, or chiefs of major-sections. 
The rest of the tribal territory is watered by hill torrents. 3 This 
i$ not divided into separate larger groups corresponding to the 
six tribal ndla, but at once into 36,000 daddl , or single shares. 
Each of the six tribal ndla above mentioned owns 6,000 of these 


1 The hereditary chiefship is properly in the ndla called Brahhnzai; 
but, as this group suffered defoat some 200 years ago, the right was trans¬ 
ferred to the Hamranzfii ( 8 . 2?. § 276). 

J It appears to me from the remarks in § 278 that originally the rights 
in the Itori irrigated portion were solely rights of water; the soil seems 
hardly to have been allotted or regarded as property at all, except as for 
as each year’s cultivation required; for in order to allow of fallows the 
water was taken to one part one year and to another the next. Now 
that the shares have passed by sale into the hands of chiefs, the cultiva¬ 
tion is done by tenants; and, the area to be cultivated as a whole for the 
year being arranged, the land is divided into strips for as many ‘ tenants 1 
as are counted, and a corresponding water supply is given to each. The 
owners distribute the whole of their rent-receipts from the entire area, 
according to the water-shares. 

3 This is called dugar cultivation; the water, which occasionally 
rushes down the dry beds during the rainy season, is let on to the em¬ 
banked field and allowed to soak in. There is a good account of it by 
Mr. Yates, M.I.C.E., in Joum. Soc . Arts, June 1896, xliii. 702. The 
embankment is raised from three to ten feet high, and is made by aid of 
bullocks and a short stout board ; as soon as one field is filled with water, 
tho stream passes on to the next. Sometimes two soakings are given, 
but the soil, moistened by the gradual percolation of the mass of water, 
raises the crop. Kiilaparii (*= black water) irrigation is from a permanent 
clear or dark stream, as opposed to the muddy silt-laden and purely tem¬ 
porary rush of the torrents formed by rain on the hillside (dagar). 
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es. And there may be recognised divisions holding, say, 
2,000 shares, and then fnrther subdivisions. 1 A large part of 
the territory was actually divided out; but one part is not. 
This I regal'd as instructive, for it throws light on the question 
of the supposed prior c joint-holding’ by clans and sections, 
and which appears to me to be more or less imaginary. On one 
occasion, the tribe was pressed for money (in a time of war with 
the neighbouring MlmLkhel tribe). Ordinarily, whatever was 
needed was raised by a levy of so much per share or daddi held. 
Under the necessity for full and punctual payment, it was agreed 
to set apart a certain territory south of a certain stream, and 
called the Pradu tract, in which everyone who failed to pay 
should lose his shores owl transfer them to the person who paid on 
his hehalj . Thus many tribesmen, besides their proper shares 
in the other divided area, have acquired special numbers of 
shares in the Pradu. Whether owing to this cause or to some 
other, several 4 large villages 1 in the Pradu are still held un¬ 
divided ; so that the tribesmen are all entitled each to 
share in them; and these undivided lands are called twimnuni 
( 3 = tv/mani ?) or ‘ tribal 1 lands. The report contains no informa¬ 
tion as to how these ‘ tribal 9 lands are actually cultivated and 
enjoyed. There is no suggestion that the produce is thrown 
into a common stock and divided afterwards, or that the proceeds 
are taken to pay part of the land-revenue. Evan if we can 
speak of this very exceptional area as held ‘ in common,’ it is so 
under circumstances that can hardly entitle us to take it as a 
sample of an earlier and general method of tribal-holding. 

But whatever the true facts may be, the landed rights of 
tribesmen must be somewhat complex. Thus a man may have 
his own divided share in his own ndla ; also some share by 
transfer in the Pradu, some shares which have cotne to him by 
purchase or inheritance, and some share iri the 4 tribal’land ; 

1 As the Gundapur had no knowledge of ‘ vulgar tractions,^ they had 
an awkward system of altering the shares, while always keeping the 
memory of the real number. If, for instance, a section with 2,000 daddi 
was grouped into 7 equal sub-sections, as the 2,000 will not divide exactly 
by 7, they altered it to 700 kacQii daddi , so as to give eaoh 100, which 
were equal to 28f>f real shares. This detail can, however, be further seen 
in § 278 of the S. B. 




and as 1 in each case the lands in which they acquire these com¬ 
plicated rights are scattered over a tract of country 400 square 
miles in extent, it may well be believed that it is almost impos¬ 
sible even for an intelligent Gundapur to grasp thoroughly the 
nature and extent of his proprietary rights/ 1 

The Mlailkhel tribe (with whom the Gundapur were men¬ 
tioned as having been at war) have two large clan-territories, 
called Draban and Musazai. They would require no particular 
notice here but for the fact that the tribesmen are not cultivat¬ 
ing possessors but landlords living in towns, and leaving the 
lands to be managed by Jat and other tenants, who form their 
own villages and groups, having nothing to do with the tribal 
arrangements of the owners. The Draban lands are either irri¬ 
gated (ntllifi) or ‘dry’ ( tnanJcat ). The territory of the former 
kind is divided into 77 1 water-shares/ called nala — i.e. water¬ 
course ; the latter is divided into 80 shares, called man. These 
shares occur as blocks scattered over the area as a whole; and 
each clan-section may own several such. Every section will 
have some irrigated and some dry land, each dependent on its 
own principle of division. But once more we find certain lands 
(here called wanda) held as 4 hocland 1 outside the customary 
share system. The Musazai lands are somewhat similarly held, 
except that the irrigated la/ruh are not divided; the shares in 
the water here form the basis of right. A cert ain area, fit to be 
cultivated, is selected for the year, and the parts of it to be taken 
up by each section or group of the water-sharers are settled by 
lot. The sections are called bfili, and each contains so many 
dharra , or single shares (water-shares). 

The last instance I can give is that of the comparatively 
civilised tribe of Babar. They can all read and write. 2 Those 
living in the plains number about one thousand. ‘ They are 
veiy democratic, and exceedingly jealous of any member of the 
tribe trying to exercise authority over them/ They are divided 
into two main sections —Mahsand and GhoraJckel. 

Maliscmd forms four sub-sections, and Ghcmlkhel eight. The 
former hold four Inti, or sectional shares, and the latter eight 
nimalcka, or half-shares; some of the laud is dependent on rain, 

1 S. B. § 279. a Ibid. § 315. 
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and some on hlldpdnl 1 irrigation. But these shares will be 
subdivided differently, according as they refer to the land or to 
the irrigation water. Thus, as regards land, each bull and each 
pair of nlmakka , being half-shares and treated in pahs, are sub¬ 
divided into equal lots ( Tchuld ) for every head in the tribe. But 
the same shares, treated in terms of water } are different; the 
water-shares of each member, which are not necessarily equal 
are counted in * 'rupees, ana, and tat.' The bull, &c., regarded as 
a group of tnen, is subdivided into gundA , a term, I take it, cog¬ 
nate with the lcandi above mentioned; and the total numbers of 
lots, for the whole of the gundi of the several bull and nlmakka , 
is at present 1,721 ; the number actually held in each section 
and sub-section varies. The land of each is not in one place, 
but scattered about. Some of the groups still hold their shares 
jointly among their own members, who are relatives. The water- 
shares are worked in complete independence of the land-shares ; 
the owners select each year the area which can be conveniently 
watered, just as if the land had no known owners or sharers 
at all; the land-share is, in fact, in abeyance as long as the irri¬ 
gated cultivation lasts. 

The southernmost frontier district of Dera Ghazi Khan 
partakes more of the nature of the desert country in the South 
Punjab, and the physical conditions under which cultivation is 
possible affect the forms of tenure . 1 2 In the Sindh lands 
(those near the river), and in the level plain, the tendency is to 
establish separate ‘ wells,’ or homesteads irrigated by a small 
cut taken from the river; and the right in land depends on 
the labour and money expended on making the area cultur- 
able. Here also we find that over-lord families Qalti mdlik ) 
have won established rights over certain had, or areas of country, 
and take a variety of rents and dues from the cultivators and 
‘ inferior proprietors ’; with these matters we are not now con¬ 
cerned. In the Pachad countiy—a tract with light dry soil and 
low hilly contour, skirting the Sulaiman Range—we have once 
more the tribal system. Here, too, the cultivation is in embanked 

1 I have explained hiilnpanl in a note at p. 26*2, ante. 

2 See p. 65, ante. 
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iccasionally flowing hill streams or torrents. 1 
the tribal land having been originally divided 
twmdnddr) ol the tribe. 2 ‘ Each member has 
ueiu ms lands ever since in complete independence.’ It isinter- 
esting to notice the indications of ideas of right in land, as 
enshrined in certain common local t v ms. Thus land held on 


the tribal-shares is called pat-$ir ; and a share acquired by gift 
among a number who have combined to provide irrigation for 
new land is called dtik. In the country of wells, a plot acquired 
in virtue of sinking the well is called til — brick— i.e. title 


dei ived f rom the structure. So we have the rather ominous 


tenure of ghusab, or laud obtained by forcible seizure; and there 


are some others. 


Section III.— Clan-Villages and ‘Cultivating 
Fraternities’ in Upper India 

The tribal-settlements just described are quite unique in 
their peculiarities. Nothing exactly like them is found else¬ 
where in India. Nevertheless, we can see that certain features 
of the tribal organisation—the separate areas of clan sand sec¬ 
tions, the desire for equality, and the general tendency to adopt 
a distribution of sharos pet' capita^ at least after certain main 
divisions based on the original ancestral descent are passed— 
these features reappear in all tribal and clan settlements 
as far as the land is concerned, though with local variations. 
The distinction also between the close-kindred and the wide, 
or more extended, kindred, as regards the groups forming 
villages or forming the clan-population of larger areas, is an 
equally universal feature ol the tribal-stage. We have therefore 
to include within a general class of ‘ tribal- or clan-villages’ a 
great many more besides those specialised as the ‘ frontier clan- 
villages. - But we shall expect to find the best instances of such 
villages among the tribes of Upper India, in the plains of the 
I’anjab, in the North-West Provinces, and in Oudh. As a 
matter of fact, we areable to gather a number of examples from the 

l iyers S. H. p. 77, and see note at p. 202, ante, regarding dagur 
cultivation. 

1 Among Bihichis, Tuman is the tribe. 
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familiar tribes, Ghakar, A wan, and the like, in the Panjab; 
and again, as connected with lion-monarchical Aryan clans, and 
with Jafca and Gujars, both in the Panjfib and beyond it. In the 
first place we frequently come upon groups of villages (and some¬ 
times large areas which have only recently broken up into vil¬ 
lages) distinguished by bearing the designation of fapj*h 
&c., and we usually find them to be held by groups of families of 
one clan. But though some of these groups are not more than, 
say, two to five hundred years old, and others date back as far as 
that re-distribution of Aryan settlements of which we have 
spoken, 1 many are still old enough to’make it doubtful what was 
the original method of their formation. On the Punjab frontier 
we had no doubt about the settlement representing a clan already 
formed as such. In the cases which we are now to consider, 
some may doubtless be recognised as coming under the same 
bead. But in the majority of cases it is evident, or at least is 
probable, that though now there is a clan occupying a contiguous 
area, the origin was in a small family—perhaps no more than 
one or two brothers with their sons and some followers, who, 
finding a wide area of land at their disposal, managed to retain 
possession of the whole, and have now filled it with the multi¬ 


plied families of their descendants, in such numbers, and retain¬ 
ing such a general connection, as to form a clan. 

In these cases it is very likely that the areas covered by the 
holdings were only called ‘ ildqa , tappa, &c., at a later period, 
and possibly for the first time by the Mughal Revenue-officers. I 
do not think it possible to separate the two cases completely; 
and an incomplete attempt to separate them would be worse 
than frankly taking them together as they come, and leaving 
the reader to see which origin he thinks most probable in each 
instance. This difficulty is regrettable, because there may very 
probably be some difference between the manner in which aclau 


readymade, so to speak having its branches and kindred already 
complete—will occupy and allot a conquered territory, and that 
in which the gradually growing houses and kindreds will spread 
over it. But in both cases there is one thing that separates 
such settlements from purely individual foundations, at least in 
the greater number of instances. They always exhibit some 
1 Pago 121, ante. 
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traces of clan union throughout tho area, and rarely or never 
follow the jjattldarl principle of sharing: many of them 
also exhibit a peculiarity in the mode of allotting the land 
equally, and of valuing the several holdings for the equal dis¬ 
tribution of burdens and charges. In these cases we have no 
evidence of any custom of redistributing or periodically exchang- 
ing th e holdings; indeed, in the case of a clan graduallv growing 
tip on the spot, it would not be likely. We have a small 
settlement at first, and, as each new family grows up, the 
additional land requisite for its support is allotted, or perhaps 
is simply taken up out of the general area without any formal 
process whatever, and without reference to fractional rights, 
only to numbers and actual requirements. The whole area 
gradually becomes covered by the household holdings, within 
the original main divisions. Naturally, then, the later formed 
holdings would not be exchanged with the older. 

1 here is, indeed, one other case in which villages may 
appear to constitute a clan-settlement, when really there is 
nothing of clan-sentiment in the. tenure. It is when a Rajput, 
or similar rulership, has gone to pieces, and the members of 
the defeated family and its relatives have managed to cling 
to a sufficient number of holdings, all pretty close together 
locally; and so now, having multiplied into village groups, 
they may suggest a clan origin. Should such an origin be 
true in any case, however, where the bhaidchdra tenure , in the 
true sense, i.« also observed, there will certainly be very little 
harm done if it is included as virtually a clan-settlement. But 
where in such cases the several villages are composed of families 
holding on the ancestral fraction or poMUldrl tenure, then they 
will most properly be excluded from the present, section. 

To summarise these remarks briefly: in all the cases in¬ 
cluded in this section we shall notice (1) not only the con¬ 
tiguity of a number of villages, all of one clan, and covering a 
considerable area, while in some cases tho clan-area is not 
really divided into villages at all; but (2) we shall find the 
same desire for equality, so that the customary method of sharing 
gives to each household whatever land is necessary for its actual 
numbers; only it takes care that each holding shall contain 
a similar proportion of the good, bad, and indifferent soils, and 





that a plan of equal sharing of burdens, in proportion to the 
holding, shall be followed. It is to groups of this character 
that the Settlement Officers of the North-West Provinces more 
especially apply the term ‘old cultivating fraternities/ The 
‘ collective 9 ownership appears here also to consist in a sense of 
general union arising from the natural bond of kindred, leading 
to the acceptance of a joint responsibility for the Revenue- 
charge, in a sense of general clan- or family-right to the whole 
area, and to any undivided waste within it, and, most of all, in 
a feeling that every member has an equal right to share and 
share alike. The whole group of holdings is never, as far as 
my observation extends, held ‘ in common/ at any rate after the 
families have expanded beyond those first grades of descent which 
have fixed the major and secondary divisions of the whole area. 

The actual forms in which the allotment of the land is made 
are the following 

(1) The whole area is divided at once into separate single 
holdings. Major and minor groups of relations may exist, but 
are not indicated by divisions of the area. 

(2) The whole area id divided into large blocks (sons of 
founder), and these into secondary and tertiary divisions (grand¬ 
sons and great-grandsons). The later divisions often cannot be 
compact, by reason of the holdings being ruade up of plots dis¬ 
tributed over the different soil areas. After the last separately 
designated division, all the later and existing families appear to 
take per capita according to what they want, as long as any 
land remains available. 

(3) The whole area was retained undivided; a central or 
parent village represents the cultivation of the original family. 
All round, new hamlets have been added on, which gradually 
«ripen 9 into separate villages till the whole area is taken up. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 ‘ villages * gradually separate, but under 
accidental circumstances, and often under the influence of modern 
survey and revenue arrangements. 

(1) Illustrations from the Pawjdb Districts 

We proceed to pass in review the various districts which give 
examples of this tenure, commencing with the Pan jab and pro¬ 
ceeding eastwards. 


vmr/ty' 
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The first occurs in the Jihlam district, along the banks of the 
river of that name. In one part are tribes of Ghakar, A wan, 
and Jhanjua ; the latter are Rajputs, and probably established 
a sort of territorial rule, and their villages are the usual 
result of the decadence of that dominion ; the further mention of 
them is therefore reserved to a later section. The Ghakar seem 
to have despised agriculture, and their settlements show the vil¬ 
lage residence of the tribesmen, and separate settlements of 
•other cultivating castes, forming hamlets ( dhok } calc, &c.) 
in the neighbourhood. There are several clans or branches, 
each with its own name, and the chief seats or mother-villages 
of each clan are generally called mandi . Of these there are 
now six generally recognised in the district. 1 * 

In the Chakwal Tahsll of this district we have five 'ilaqa of 
three tribes of doubtful origin—the Mair, Kasar, and Kahut. 
The first named possess two tracts, Haveli and Badsliahani, in 
the centre; the Kasar have two in the north, Bubyal and 
Chaupeda, and the remaining one is the Kahfitani. Their 
tradition is that their forefathers came from Kashmir, or rather 
from Jarau, with the Emperor Babar, and that they received 
this, at the time uninhabited, country in grant. 

Still more remarkable is the case of the small tribes of Lilia, 
Phapra, and Jfilap, believed to be allied to the Jat stock. They 
inhabit each 4 a well-defined area in the plains below' the Salt 
Range, and none of them is over found outside its own bounda¬ 
ries/ The territory of Lilia is described in the first Report 
(1864) 2 as forming one single ‘village,’ now broken up into 
four separate parts; and it appeal's that the whole area of 
22,000 acres lias been populated by a clan growing out of the 
household of a single ancestral settler. 3 

1 Jihlam S. B. 1883, p. 28. 

- Quoted in Tripper, Cmt. Law , ii. 29. 

3 Unfortunately in neither of the excellent Jihlam S, B. ia any 
detail about Lilia to be found. No notice is taken of what the shares 
in land are, or how they were allotted. More information is also 
needed about the other great areas mentioned in the text—e.</. Lawa is an 
A Wan settlement, with four or five rival caudhari , or chiefs. It ia marked 
by strong factions among the co-sharing clansmen, who certainly have all 
of them separate holdings. That this is a 1 bona-fide single estate hold by 

one joint and undivided body ’ is simply incredible. Probably it merely 
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The Awan locations are even more in point.. This tribe, 
consisting of peasant proprietors, is always reckoned as such, and 
not among the sahu, or c gentry.' They occupy the whole of the 
Tall&gang TahslI, being distributed over large clan-areas. Lawa 
contains 135 square miles; Thoha-Mahram-Khan, 86 square 
miles; and Kandowal, in the dry part, or that, of Pind-Dudan- 
Khan, has 27 square miles. In Lawa there is one chief residence 
site (abaci!) containing 5,000 inhabitants*; but there are several 
‘hamlets’ also. This large village-site, as well as the great 
area maintained as a 4 single estate/ is attributed to 4 the homo¬ 
geneous farming population with a large share of democratic 
equality.’ In fact, however, the 4 estate ’ is to some extent the 
result of physical conditions, for the land is dependent upon 
the rainfall, and the tables show that in the whole TahslI only 
only about 2,600 acres of land are protected by wells. The 
country is 4 upland, of broad, gentle undulations/ with light 
sandy soil on the crests and loam in the hollows. Under such 
conditions, the area of each holding is necessarily large, and is 
naturally uniform in advantages. The land ploughed up for 
spring crops is kept separate from that used for the Jchwrif \ or 
autumn crop ; and the latter also can only be worked part at a 
time, because the rest is exhausted (Imdhl), and must lie fallow. 1 
Kach ‘ ploughland ’ is, therefore, allowed to consist of nineteen 
acres) and the large combined area of separate individual 
household shares, each of so many ‘ ploughs/ is better suited to 
the sentiment of the people and the conditions of agriculture 
than a number of separate villages of the average size. The 
A wans must have been fora long time in occupation, since in the 
days of Abu-1-Fazl, one of the mahdls, or official divisions of the 
Sindh Sagar Doab Sirkar, was called the 4 Mahal AwclnCin' 2 It 
is certainly a clan-settlement; but the evidence leaves it doubt- 


means that the area was not divided into villages, and that, though the 
individual family holdings are enjoyed in severalty, the whole body did 
not object to be regarded, from the revenue administrative point of view, 
as a single jointly responsible estate, owing to the general clan feeling 
which disposes the whole to unite against outsiders, however keen may 
be fcho feuds within. 

1 Jihlam S. B. Compare pp. 52, 90, and 106. 

2 Ayhui-AJcbari, ii. 828 (Jarrett’s Trans.). 
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whether it was occupied by a clan already formed, or whether 
the present numbers have resulted from gradual growth out of 
an original small group. 

In the next district of Gujkat we have a Rajput dominion 
of a Raja and chiefs of the Chib clan and a surviving group of 
village-estates. These do not belong to the present section. 
But the district at large shows signs of genuine tribal locations ; 
one portion of it being known as the Jatdtar and another as 
Gujar. 1 

In the course of time there has been some admixture of Awdn 
and other villages, but the general features of the tribally 
occupied tracts are still discernible. 

‘ The Jats and Gujarst are subdivided into a great number 
of families each called by its own name, which is generally that 
of some ancestor who became in his time so powerful, or other¬ 
wise noted, as to leave his name to his posterity. It would not 
appear, however, that any new divisions have been separated ofF 
from the main stock for the last one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty years. . . . Most of the clans number but few families, 
sometimes owning but a single village. But to this there are 
some notable exceptions among the Jats. The Vardich , Tdrar, 
and Oondal , clans are very strong and hold a superior status .’ 2 

In the neighbouring districts there is a still greater admix¬ 
ture of villages; but clan-groups may still be discerned as 
colonies, of Btijwd Jats in Sialkot, of Awdn clansmen in 
others. In Gujramvala there is a group of eighty-one villages 
of the Qilttd (Rajput) clan , 3 all in this instance proceeding 
from the foundation of one original adventurer who had emi¬ 
grated from his home further East: and there is a large group 
(106 villages) of the Bhatii tribe, around Pindi-hhattidn as a 
centre. 

Leaving, however, this part of the country, and coming to 

1 In my L. S. B. I. ii. 670, there is a map showing the Gujar area 
colourod pink and the Jat green ; I take it the district name Gujrat is 
really ‘ Gujar-utar,’ like the term Jattltar. 

* The Gazetteer (2nd edition) of Gujr&t , p. 60, &c., gives a very good 
idea of the number of clans and their pretensions to descent from all sorts 
of grandees. 

There is a more detailed account in L . 8 . B . /. ii. 672. 
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the region between the Bias and Sutlej rivers, we find in the 
Jalandhar district many Jat tribes divided into got, or clans, and 
ol, or minor-clans. ‘ But/ writes the Settlement Officer, 1 ‘ large 
tracts of country each occupied by villages of one got are not, 
found here, as they are in other parts of the country. The 
nearest approach to such a state of things is met with in the 
Philaur TahslJ, where there is a cluster of Sihotd villages about 
Kuleto (Bardjnnd) itself a very large estate belonging almost 
entirely to this clan. 2 The Rajputs, of whom the Ghorewdha 
clan is the most numerous (nearly 9,000), are found in the 
tracts nearer the hills ; their villages are only partially aggre¬ 
gated. Here we have the tradition of a growth from a very 
small origin. Two brothers came from Rajputana on a 
pilgrimage to a sacred place in the lower hills ( Janalamukhi ). 
Meeting with the Patlifm king Shahabu-d-dln Ghcnd, they 
presented him with a fine horse, and in return the monarch 
gave them a grant of as much land ‘ as each could ride round 
in a day/ Each brother selected one side of the river Sutlej ; 
one threw his soear (sold) where the village of Selkidna now is, 
and the other his bracelet (lung an) at Kanganwdl, to mark the 
limit reached. The family gradually expanded, 3 and the 
branches and sections were indicated by the terms qliat, makdn, 
and viuhi, which I have met with nowhere else. 4 Mr. Purser 
points out the impossibility of the dates and other details of the 
tradition; but its general circumstances, and the origin of the 
landlordship in a royal grant (growing into a set of villages joint ly 
owned by groups of the clan), are very probable. There are other 
Rajput clans of the same kind. Passing over certain groups of 
A wan and Gujar, I will only mention that a tribe of Amin (or 
Itdifi) make up about one-seventh of the agricuItural population ; 
they are divided into fifteen got. They have many scattered 

1 Purser’s S . B. 1888, p. 78 ff. 

‘ 4 The Sihotd Jata are 2,392 in mimbor. Several clans are consider* 
ably more numerous, but they are found in scattered villages. 

3 One brother returned to Udaipur, leaving the other in lordship of 
the whole estate. Mr. Purser suggests that the chat, of which there were 
nine, marked the shares or lordships of the leading men, and the makan 
were inferior territories. 

4 At least as regards the series of terras. The Chibs in Gujrat call 
thoir clans mfii, or muhi. 
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villages, but in some parts there are also connected groups; 1 
Their tradition is that they were once Hindu Rajputs, descend¬ 
ants of Rai Jaj, ruler of Sirsa, in the South-eastern Panjab, and 
that they became Moslems about the close of the twelfth century; 
the name is said to be derived from the title * Rai ’ borne by 
their ancestor. Another numerous tribe, the Sainl (14,000), also 
trace their origin to a few ancestors who came from their home 
in Mathura (North-West Provinces) in defence of the Hindus 
against the first Moslem invasions, and they multiplied in their 
new home. As regards the district generally, Mr. Purser 
remarks that the existing village bodies are not able t-o trace 
their descent very far; only 355 villages out of 1,324 are 
remembered to have been founded for twelve or more genera¬ 
tions. 2 

Crossing the Sutlej river, it will be sufficient to take three 
typical districts—Ludiana, Rohtak, and Kamal. Excellent 
reports of each exist, and the writers have gone fully into the 
tribal question. 

In the Ludiana S . Report , after some interesting remarks 
on the alteration of the Jat type caused by difference of mode 
of life, occupation, and location, Mr. Gordon Walker 3 writes: 

4 To the east of the district, and especially in the Samrala Tahsll, 
the multitude of got (gentes) among the Hindu Jats.is a very 
remarkable feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to 
different got f but inside each village will generally be found two 
or three sections (patti) of distinct origin.’ This is accounted for 
by the manner in which the country was colonised. In the 
history of each village it will be seen that the founders came 
in comparatively recent times from different parts of the country 
and belonged to different got ; they united merely for conveni¬ 
ence, the vague tie of belonging to the same general tribe being 
sufficient. In the south and west of the district, on the other 
hand, we do find that the Jats in some instances settled in 
larger homogeneous bodies. The reason for this apparently is 
that in the eastern parts the imperial authority was always 
strong enough to protect its subjects, who settled down in small 
village groups as they came; while in the west it was less felt, 

1 S. R. p. 82. * Jbid. p. 85. 

3 S. R. Ludiana , 1884, pp. 45 ff, 79 aeq. 
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and people of one tribe had to collect in large contiguous villages 
for protection. For example, the Gharewdl Jats had a group of 
fifty villages near the town of LudiSna. 1 The Gil Jats have a 
group of forty villages in the Jagraon Tahsil. They com¬ 
menced as a small body, some 200 or 300 years ago, coming on 
an uninhabited space (t he Jangal *Udqa). Among the smaller 
clans, the Blumdher own ten or eleven villages in the 
Milaudh 4 ildqa , all grown out of the descendants of one settler, 
who left his home because he was regarded with disfavour by 
the family, owing to his being the offspring of a mixed marriage. 
There are some old> Rajput villages; and they mostly keep up 
at least* the form of the 1 ancestral ’ shares as descendants of one 
founder. 2 The Jat and the other villages spoken of all show 
the sense of clan organisation; there is aggregation for social 
comfort and for defence; but there is no pretension to descent 
from some common ancestor or the maintenance of ancestral 
shares. The object is for all the families to have their equal share; 
and the land is divided out in hal, or ‘ plough-lands,’ a number 
being assigned to each family in proportion to its strength. 
The size of the hal varies with the character of the soil, being, 
as usual, the area estimated to be ploughed by one pair of 
oxen. 3 Nor are the holdings in one block, but (as usual in the 
genuine bhaidchdnl or clan-fraternity method) ‘the original 
distribution is generally most elaborate, the whole area having 
been divided into blocks according to quality, and each share.’ 
getting his portion in each block— i.e. the number of hal for 
each family consisted of specimens of each kind of soil, good, 
bad, and middling. These shares are observed in the division 
of any culturable waste, and in apportioning the malba } or joint 
expenses, of the village community. 4 They are not now made 

1 This got affords an instance of what has been statod about Jats 
(p. 99, ante)] their tradition is that the founder was a Rajput prince—Raja 
Rikh, wlio lost caste by marrying a Jat woman. But from this ‘ royal * 
descent the got is still regarded as superior among the sahu, or gentry. 
The Oil are similarly descended* 

% This will usually be found to be the case where the founder had 
some pretensions to territorial rank or nobility. 

* S. li. p. 80. 

4 See p. 25. The fund to meet these common expenses is made up of 
certain rents and profits from the waste aroa, from atrdji, -a sort of house* 
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•use of in paying the land -revenue, which is met by an appro¬ 
priate acreage rate on the area actually possessed by each, 

The Rohtak district deserves mention, as it is in this part of 
the country that successive Settlement Officers, from Mr. (after¬ 
wards Lord) Lawrence in 3844 to Mr. Fanshawe in 1379, have 
noticed the perfect preservation of the 4 village communities ’ — i.e. 
in the co-sharing or joint form. There are 511 ‘estates ’ in 
this small district, and they are also compact geographical 
mauza. They owe their compactness to the fact that they are 
the result of the gradual fission of groups of close-kindreds as, 
one by one, they branched off from an original centre. Each 
starts a fresh hamlet, which ripens into a village, aud is really 
held by a compact body of kinsmen. We have, in fact, the con¬ 
verse of what the frontier tribal-territories exhibit. Here we 
have the case of a clan expanding on the spot from a small 
centre, and so building up groups of close-kindred, whose hold¬ 
ings are defined one by one as they are taken up and naturally 
form villages; there we have the clan already existing and 
dividing the land among the whole body, village groups being 
little thought of. Out of the 511 villages, Jats, forming 12 
chief and 137 minor clans, own 366. Some Afghan settlers, 
Brahman grantees, and others, hold villages ; and the Ahlr have 
26 villages. 1 ‘ The most noticeable point,’ says Mr. Fanshawe, 2 
‘is the grouping of the villages of each tribe or subdivision of a 
tribe in one spot. This is dne in most cases to the surrounding 
villages having been separated off' and founded from a central 
mother-village. . . Hindu Rajputs are found in the south¬ 
east of the Jhajjar Tahsll and the centre of the Rohtak Tabs'll; 
the Ahlr are round Kosli, and so on. The Jats show the same 
features; the Malik (jot is settled round Ahalana, Khanpur- 
Ivalan, and Bhniuswfd-kalan, and so on. Village groups so 
constituted must have taken time to grow up, and we are not 
surprised to learn that they are of older foundation than usual. Jat 

tax on non proprietors, artisans, &c., and dharat, a fee oil weighing grain, 
sold in the village, and from anything else that comes in from a common 
source of profit. 

' See p. 109, note. The Ahlr figure considerably across the Jamna, in 
the North-West Provinces. 

2 S. 11, part ii. p. IB, § 17. 
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villages were established before Sultan Mahmud’s invasion early 
in the eleventh century. Here also the Jats profess Rajput, 
origin, and to have come from the south. 1 The Report gives in 
detail the history of several such village centres. The Dahya, 
•fat, for example, have their villages along the north-eastern 
border of the Sampla Tahsil. Their ancestor is Manik Rni, a 
Rajput Qauhdn clan who lost caste by marrying a Dhankar 
Jat woman. His son was Dahla ; corrupted into the clan name 
Dahya ; Dahla settled in Barona twenty-seven generations ago, 
and from his one original village all the others have branched 
off. I might repeat the same sort of story almost indefinitely 
for each of the other centres. The process of growth is that, as 
the family increases, the new households clear additional land 
out of the general area, and the hamlets are at first, considered 
only parts of the mother-village, till at last they grow big enough 
to have entirely separate establishments; and thus a whole 
tappa of villages is acknowledged. 2 * As to the original consti¬ 
tution of the entire area, it does not seem to have been divided 
into any primary sections according to the divisions of the original 

1 It is, in fact, in this district that the tradition occurs which has mis¬ 

led some writers. The Malik Jats say they are Rajputs, and come, not 
from Ghazni, in Western Afghanistan (which is sometimes quoted as a 
proof of the western origin), but from 4 Garh-Gajni,’ somewhere on the 
Dakhan frontier. I may suggest merely that, as the proper name of these 
Jats is ‘GhatwaJ,* they may have derived the clan name from being 
originally Rajputs holding some frontier hilly territory (ghat) in the 
region of the Mahi or AravaH hills, or some neighbouring locality in the 
Vindhyan country. 

* Mr. Fanshawe quotes some remarks of tho late Sir G. Campbell in 
the Cobden Club Essays, where the author repetUs tho formula, at that 
time unquestioned, about tho tribe or the village body holding the land 

4 in common * first of all. Mr. Fanshawe remarks that Rohtak exemplifies 
this. I venture to think that it directly contradicts anything of the kind. 
In eases like the Rohtak villages where we have a clan-expansion, the 
original founder is able to maintain a general hold over a large area, the 
greater part of which he does not cultivate till it is wanted ; his claim is 
only manifested by the fact that if he has many cattle, he grazes them over 
it. Then, as each family grows up, there is land available which it takes 
up, perhaps by tacit consent; this goes on till tho whole area is filled up. 
There is no kind of 4 common holding * whatever, but only a sense of unity 
of origin, and the solidarity of clan interests which bind the various 
daugliter• villages together. 
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family; and theYe could, of course, have been no anticipatory- 
division of the area into ‘villages.’ When each village- 
group has in time developed, it will have sections within itself 
resulting from the fact that what was at first a 1 close-kindred ’ 
has now expanded into a ‘ wider-kindred ’ composed of several 
close-kindreds all derived from the same head; and thus are 
formed puna, and thrill subdivisions, as they are here called. 
The individual holdings are hal or ‘ plough-lands ’; and here, 
a- so often observed, while the first or earlier degrees of 
descent from the founder naturally allowed the then few 
aud simple share-portions to follow the ancestral gradation, as 
the numbers grew, the subsequent allotment within the main sec¬ 
tions, was pov capita, —everyone was provided for, alike, according 
to his requirements. For this reason, as some families increased, 
and others diminished in number, the holdings of land were 
occasionally readjusted. 1 As usual, at the Revenue Settlement 
the individual shares were treated as so many de facto hold¬ 
ings, and were assessed at the proper acreage rate; but inside 
the villages, the primary divisions of pawl and Ihcda were 
demarcated as blocks, and the eldest member of the eldest 
house in each pana was recognised as its official headman. 
The panq-ayat consists of the heads of pdiui with the thillddo/rs, or 
heads of the eldest households in the subdivisions. The panquyaf 
still controls all matters of interest to the body—the cultivation 
of undivided common lands, the realisation of grazing-fees and 
house-rates, 4 the building of a village rest-house for guests, 
supervising the village watch, cleansing the common tank or 
pond, aud settling any question of granting a rent-free plot to 
some pious person. I have not found any allusion in the Rohtak 


' Sec S. B. p. 27. ‘The local annals tell of half a dozen changes 
made at intervals in the shares on which eaoh estate was held.’ Mr. 
Fanshawe thinks this may point to the existence of a general redis. 
tribution; but this is not likely, for such a general periodic exchange is 
natural only where a clan already formed settles on land and each member 
is jealous of anyone getting a better lot than himself. There is no ration 
d'etre for such a plan in the case of holdings added on, family by family, 
so to speak, to an original central village. 

•’ The house-rates or hearth-fees (here called kudi-hamint) are paid as 
usual by non-proprietors, artisans, Ac., as an acknowledgment to the pro¬ 
prietors for their permission to reside. 



Report to the feature, common in * fraternities,* of making the 
holdings consist of specimen bits of each kind of soil. Here, 
perhaps, the land is too uniform to need such a device. 


In the Karnal district, bordering on the Jamna river, we fre¬ 
quently observe the same feature of a family expanding into a 
clan : the group of clan-villages begins, first, with the establish¬ 
ment of a central village ( thikd ), and then by the gradual accre¬ 
tion of hamlets (viajrd, or garhZ, as they are hero called), which 
in time become independent. But Mr. Ibbetson has noted a 
number of interesting details. We are near the country where 
the earliest Aryans began to settle (in Aryavarla) ; and we find 
many Rajput owners; but the causes already mentioned prevent 
our tracing back the existing groups to any such primitive 
settlement. There is also a local curious caste or tribe of Tcuja, 
which I must pass over. The areas occupied by the clans are called 
tappd , or thamibd , and the Imperial revenue officers made use of 
these divisions for official purposes. 1 The villages are all held 
by groups of real blood relations, being the areas added one by 
one, as each new little group of households grew up and started 
additional cultivation on an adjoining site. The village names 
often bear the addition khurd, or Tcalan , not meaning ‘small* 
or ‘ great,* as the Persian words imply, but 4 younger * and 
4 elder/ The clan connection between the villages in the fajypd 
is kept up by the custom that 4 when a headman dies all the 
villages in the tappd assemble to instal his heir, and the turban 
of the parent village is first tied on his head/ On ceremonial 
occasions—funerals, &c. ( meljor )—the Brahmans of the parent 
village are fed first and receive double fees. 2 Though the mdjra, 
or offshoot villages, are generally groups of the same descent, 
it should be added that sometimes relations of the wife’s family 
(and therefore of another clan) are admitted to a share, and may 

1 8. ft. § 185; the 'Amih, or Land Revenue Officers, made use 
of the heads of kindreds and families, whom they called Caudharl , for 
collecting the revenue. 

y § 181. Mr. fbbeteon mentions the case of a village which desired 
to change its tappd —v. not to belong to the group which was its natural 
sphere—because there were bo many Brahmans in it whom the village 
had to feed ! Of course it was held that a village might ignore or forget 
its origin, but conhl not change it. 
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possibly form oneof the separate mfijfa ; but the fiction of a common 
descent is maintained, and the person taking a share of another's 
land is said to be bhfltn bhdi (land-brother). The fact is, that 
the theory of family property is kept up because the whole is 
really (in spite of occasional gifts and admissions) one large 
family in its various groups of kindred ; and, being all settled 
together, circumstances combine to maintain the memory of the 
fact. The interior divisions of the villages are here called 
pannd (the word meaning ‘lot*— pannd mamas* to cast lots). 
The subdivisions are fhilld ; and the features of these divisions 
and of tho panqayat, are just like those described in Rohtak. 1 
As usual, the first main divisions of the villages follow the an¬ 
cestral grades—when the descent was in its first stages. Thus 
the pannd will probably mark the i lots’ of the original sons of 
the leader of the newly founded extension, and the pinlcl, the 
original grandsons; after that, as the numbers increase within 
the groups all are provided for per capita. We have here also the 
careful attention to soil varieties that marks the real Ihoidchurd 
tenure. 4 The land/ writes Mr. Ibbetson, 4 was carefully divided 
according to quality, so that each should have his fair shave;’ 
and ‘ the same rule was observed when a new cultivator was 
admitted to cultivate. The long dividing lines at right angles 
to the contours of the country which mark off the valuable rice 
land into minute plots, 2 and the inferior sanely soil into long 

1 Under the empire tho heads of panna and (hula acquired consider¬ 
able authority, because the l AmU worked through them entirely; the 
whole village was assessed at one sum, anil these heads had to ap¬ 
portion the burden {S. It. § 283). It is worth while noticing that 
here tho heads exempted themselves from duties oi‘ village watch and 
ward (thlk-fair ); and each has if menial (camdr) as a personal attendant, 
the ca/nutr getting a free midday meal in return, but nothing else. The 
village caviars, as a body, are made to give a day’s free labour in each 
headman’8 field, but are fed in return. 

* Special modes of division of valuable, but at the same time somewhat 
precarious, land on the banks of rivers and streams are sometimes 
observed; the plan being usually to divide into long and very narrow 
strips running at right angles to the stream: and these are usually re- 
allotted every year. P»y this means everyone gets an equal share of the 
danger of diluvion and the advantage of the successive degrees of moisture 
further from the river. Two instances, with a diagram, will be found in 
L. S. B. 2. ii. 142, 640. Captain Dunlop-Smith has recently called my 
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narrow strips including a portion of each degree of quality, and 
the scattered nature of each man’s holding, still show how care¬ 
fully this was done/ 1 


(2) Illustrations from the North-West Provinces 

When we cross the river Jamna from the Punjab into the 
North-West Provinces we still find some of the districts supply¬ 
ing instances of ‘ clan-settlements/ In some cases, there are 
aggregates of estates mostly of one clan which are merely the 
remnants of long-destroyed chiefships or petty kingdoms ex¬ 
hibiting no clan union ; but what our official reports call * old 
cultivating fraternities’ are real clan-groups of the kind we 
are considering at present ! they have the true bhauichdrd form 
of allotting the land. Sometimes they are Jat settlements; 
sometimes they are Rajputs of clans which took to cultivating 
or at least to land-owning, and had no Raja and no pretensions 
to territorial rule. The North-West Provinces districts are 
much more thickly populated than the Panjab,and they have been 
subject to such vicissitudes of war and changes of rule that 
it would not be surprising if such i fraternities’ had become broken 
up and intermixed, beyond recognition, with other cultivat¬ 
ing village-communities. The usurpation or conquest of indi¬ 
vidual chiefs, the success of the revenue farmer and the auction 
purchaser, too, have altered the 1 proprietary community 1 of so 
many villages that vve rather wonder to find any examples of the 
clan l ildqa and the tappd . Yet we do find them iu parts ; mostly, 
I believe, as examples of the expansion of a small group into a 
clan. The most typical instances occur in the Mathura (Muttra) 
district, bordering on the South-eastern Panjab and the Rajputana 

attention to the same custom in the Siulkot district north-east of Tahsil 
RiVyu, where it is called rassl bailor baud Lc. division by ropes (these 
being used in marking out the long strips), varying from 25 to 800 kadam 
( feet) long and 1 to 10 kadam broad [bantu (H.), or in the feminine 
diminutive form batiii , means a slice, a piece]. This custom obtains 
among the Jat villages where they have a desire for good management 
and equal rights; while in other similar estates where it is not followed 
the owners are Rajputs, ‘ whose local customs have always been in favour 
of the more powerful members of the different tribes/ (5. I?., Sidlhot , 
1895, § 183.) 

1 Karnal S. E. § 240, p. 90. 
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States, la the famous cities of Mathura and Bindraban wo 
have the centres of the Krishna cult; and although Jat settlers 
occupied much land, we are not surprised to find that through¬ 
out the district Brahman grantees figure largely among the 
proprietary communities holding village estates. 1 

The district is naturally divided, by the river, into a Cis- 
Jamna and a Trans-Jamna portion. In the former, the villages 
are of a distinct type. Though often large, they are essentially 
unit estates, the result of grant, purchase, or other acquisition 
by a jingle owner whose descendants are now the co-sharing 
proprietary bodies, and they are held on ancestral shares. In 
the Trans-JamnS, on the other hand, we meet with ‘ villages ’ of 
the hind under our present consideration. Asa matter of fact, in 
those clan-areas, the 1 villages * are quite an afterthought, and are 
indeed the result of modern conditions or of accidental circum¬ 
stances* 

The tajrpCi Raya and tappd Aira-Khera 2 3 * * * * * offer as characteristic 
examples as could bo desired. The Jat shareholders of the 
Pagah.ru clan are all (really or by association) the descendants 
of one family who originated the estate on its existing urea? 4 As 
the descendants increased and the cultivation round the old site 
grew, so new colonies of shareholders planted themselve.; in 
hamlets near their fields, separating off their cultivation, but still 
retaining their share in the ancestral A 'herd. 9 Aira-Kher& is a 
tappd covering nearly 18,000 acres, and it is now divided into 
22 villages. Raya has 12,000 acres, now divided into 24 villages. 

1 Whiteway’s S. II. 1879, p. 25 ff. This Report is specially deserving 
of the notice of students of village-forms, as is also the Azimgarh S. It . 
by Mr. J. It. Reid. Mr. Whiteway notices also that Brahmans constantly 
accompanied the bodies of Jat sofcilers aa their priests, and that they 
got a share, or perhaps a whole village, given thorn (S. It. p. 81). 

* Me shall often meet with this term kheru ; it means the parent vil¬ 
lage or original location when the clan was yofc a family. 

3 And the same is true of the settlements of Nohwar and Narwur Jafca 

(S. It. p. 88). The origin woe with two brothers—A, settled in Noh ; B in 

Narwiir. A gave his Noh village to Brahmans, ami founded two more 

for his own family. B founded Barauth in Narwur; and now there is a 

group of offshoots all round, belonging to the descendants. There are 

various groups of Jats, some of only three or four villages; but one, in 

Taluqa Sohk, contains as many as twenty-one villages. 







Aira-Khera was starter! by one man with font* sons about 


200 years ago. In the lifetime of tlie ancestor the area was 
divided into four large compact blocks locally called tarf one 
for each son; a lifth area was added fov the Kasba of Sonai, 
some kind of dependency, the exact history of which I do not 
know. The cultivation went on within each of the four tarf 
according to an understood division of the soil, so that each 
holding was made up of a number of strips and fields, some in 
each variety of soil. Gradually each tarf wa 3 subdivided into 
a number—four or five in all—of secondary groups, each having 
its own cluster of residences and called thok, 1 These have be¬ 
come the ‘ villages’ of the official records: but the lands of the 
thole being taken, pail in each different soil-area, are scattered 
over the whole tarf. Then again the 4 village’ groups (or tlioh) 
are internally subdivided into narjhl. 4 Within each tarf ’ says 
the Report, *1 he land of each of the four or five villages con¬ 
tained in it are intermingled in a singular fashion, and the nagltf, 
in these villages in a similar manner. The essential principle 
being that each calc [standard measure of holding] should 
contain the same relative quantity of good, bad, and indifferent 
soil, the properties are of necessity constantly intermingled. In 
some tarf $ almost every alternate field belongs to a different one of 
the four ov five thok contained in it.’ In other turfs long strips 
of land for the cultivating po^estfon of the different thok were 
formed, and these areas were again subdivided, on the same 
principle, among the different nagld. 4 And yet,’ concludes Mr. 

hiteway, ‘ with all this apparent intricacy I have hardly 
met with a disputed field, and not one case which was not easily 
and readily disposed of by the panqaijat, which, like other 
hluiidchard institutions, exists here in great perfection.’ 2 

As the tarf were compact blocks arranged to suit the wants 
and prospects of each main branch at the time when the 
numbers were few, it was not likely that each would contain 
exactly the same proportion of each class of soil, or that each 

1 It will be observed that not only do names of divisions vary locally, 
but sometimes in different places the same words imply u different grade 
of division— c.g. thole, which often moans a smaller division of a jmtti, 
here means the first division within the tarf. \ 

9 S . 11 pp. 89, 40, 



would be equal in area; bub it was possible to have a standard 
area of a certain value, so that each division might be valued to 
bear an equal proportion of revenue and other burdens or 
charges. And for this standard valuation they adopted a $ak y 
which contained about 300 of the katfd or locally used bujha, or 
area measures of the different soils, 1 2 each such artificial lot as 
nearly equal in character and value as possible. The proportion 
of each turf was as follows : — 





B. 

b. 

b. 

1. 

Tarf Inchraj .... 


. 47 

0 

19 

2. 

„ Ilupfd .... 


. 94 

13 

16 

3. 

„ Bharera .... 


. 69 

13 

18 

4. 

„ Sikam .... 


. 72 

15 

6 

6. 

Kasha Sonai .... 


. 39 

r* 

i 

19 


Total . 


. 3lF 

~rr 

18 a 


The main divisions, as usual, followed the natural ancestral 
grades as far as the four sons ( ta/rf ) and the fkolc, presumably 
shares of sons’ sons, i.e . grandsons of the ancestor, and the nagld 
(great-grandsons) ; because at the time, the members being thus 
limited, it was quite natural to follow the divisions of the first 
or original close-kindred. But afterwards, as numbers increased, 
the holdings were allotted per capita according to the actual 
requirements of each household as it grew up ; 3 but each could 

1 The normal bight is said to be pakkd .*= ripe or perfect; the local 
measure (usually smaller) is said to be kaccd = crude or imperfect. The blghl 
is divided into twenty biswa , and that into twenty bisimihsl (B. b. b. above). 

2 If we express the matter in fractions, it would come to this—that 
Tnchruj represents about one and a half tenths, huptil three tenths, 
Bharerft two tenths, Sikurn two and a half fconths, and Sonfti one tenth. 
1 do not know what the actual kaccd or local bight is ; but suppose the 
entire area (arbitrarily) to bo45,000 kaccd highly and the (imaginary) assess¬ 
ment to be Its. 10,000; each (Jak of 300 kaccd bight would represent. 
Its. 100 of rovenue charge, and of this Sonai would be responsible for 
about Its. 10, Itupa.1 about 11s. 30, and so on ; or, in total, Sonai would pay 
Ha. 1,500, Kupfd Re. 4,500, a.id so on. 

3 Oue of the reasons which in a clan-group of this sort tended to keep 
attention so much to the whole clan and so little to the actual family 
right, was the practice ( S . 11. pp. 32, 33) not only of kardo, or widow 
marriage, but also of allowing the children of any woman taken into the 
house ( dharaied ) to have an inheritance. Thia was extended in some 
cases to the children of a widow by a former husband ( lainrdrd ). 
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its proportionate share of the burdens. 3 4 On the same 
principle,’ says Mr. Whitfway, ‘ a similar partition subsequently 
took place between— i.e . within - each tarf or quarter. The 
pangayat of each tarf adopted a cak of whatever number of 
actual killed blyhils was best adapted to their circumstances, 
always taking care that the relative value of each gak was the 
same, and subdivided the whole tarf into the four or five 
villages (or thok) in each, which again subdivided themselves 
as population increased into nayld or patti , on exactly the same 
principle.’ 1 

We cannot expect" to find such clan-settlements equally well 
represented in all the various districts; the Rohilkband country, 
for example, suffered too much from the Rohilla rule to have 
preserved such traces; but we find them here and there. 

Some of the best examples occur towards the eastern end 
of the province. Thus, in Allahabad, although most of the 
villages originated with single owners, there are one or two 
large clan-areas, e.<j . in pmyma Atharban, the Risen, of whom 
we shall hear again, had a large community ; and there are 
some Muhammadan clans in Karari and Chail. 2 

In the Bundelkhand districts there are several good instances 
of clan-settlements. In the HamIrpur district there is a great 
tract called Kheraila-khaa, covering 281 square miles, nearly 
all cultumble and divided up into major group-areas and 
family lots. Here we have the thok also, which usually became 
the administrative village, and it is subdivided into pedii? 
Here also was the custom of the valuation by cak, or standard 
lots. Similar 4 villages ’ are the Patara area of 9,394 acres 
divided into twelve behri, here the major-division or 4 village ’; 
and so in pargam Jalalpur-Kherailaisagroupof eleven 'villages’ 
with an avwcujc area of 8,294 acres, and one of thirty-four 
with an average of 5,111 acres These were originally behri of 
still larger clan-areas. In the Banda district, where the 
hhejbarar , or custom of periodically adjusting the burdens to 
the actual relative value of the holdings, was once prevalent, 4 


1 See Appendix to this section. 
5 S. B. Porter, 1878, § 22 ff. 


3 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , i. 179. 

4 The hhejbarar custom—which is not directly a question of tenure, 
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I find mention of a great clan area, at Kh'aptiha-Kalan (Pailaul 
pargana ), of fifteen square miles held by some 3,700 co-sharers 
who still occupy one large central residence. And there are 
other instances of areas in which the more usual plan is observed 
of a parent-village with offshoot hamlets, which ultimately 
become separate villages, although their lands might be at first 
much scattered about. 1 

In the extreme East, the Balua district shows examples 
where 4 each clan has its well-defined location . . . which the 
forefathers conquered from the aborigines or reclaimed from the 
waste/ The Senghar (Rftjput) clan owned nearly the whole of 
the Lakhneswar pargana , and held it as a 4 single estate ’ down 
to the time of the Permanent Settlement. 2 There are now 13 t 
villages, but some groups hold lands scattered through every 
one of this number. 

Of the GtHazipuk district I have already said something when 
describing the population. Mr. Oldham remarks that in 
Akbar’s time the nineteen mahdl , or parganas , were all clan- 
estates of Brahmans, Rajputs, &c. 3 They were nob all compact 
estates, for the country was j ungle, and it appears that the clan- 
groups selected the most easily cleared portions first, and 
gradually, as their numbers expanded, the whole pargana would 
be filled up, and one 4 estate ’ become conterminous with the 
next. But very often it would happen that before one clan had 
covered a large and continuous area, another clan would occupy 
a portion of the same area; in that case the different areas 
formed separate tappd, and a pargana might contain several 
such. The founders of these clan-settlements frequently came 
as adventurers in small numbers. Thus Mr. Oldham gives a 
tradition, for which there is some confirmatory evidence, that 
certain three Odndel brothers came as servants to a Bhar Raja, 

though connected chiefly wiih the 4 democratic * equal-holding or 
bharidcMra method—is described in L. 8, B. I. ii. 143. 

J See S. JR. Banda, 1881, p. 30. Mr. Cadell has explained how the 
tenures of this district were upset by early maladministration. 

7 See Wilton Oldham, Memoir of Ghazijmr District , p. 52. 

* See the list in Ayin-i-Akbari (Jarrett), ii. 90, 162. Laklmesar 
at that time had but 2,883 bighds cultivated. 





fttw] that they conspired and slew him and founded an estate of 
their own. 1 In some of these cases there may have been the 
assumption of some kind of rulerehip, but not always, for Mr. 
Oldham expressly mentions that in many instances tbe ‘ land- 
holding fraternities ’ had no Raja or territorial chief; and he 
speaks of talOqas containing ‘ scores of villages, and some of 
them paying 25,000 rupees of annual revenue, held by hundreds, 
and in some cases thousands, of co-sharors.' 2 

In the Jaunpur district, clans have grown up often from 
small beginnings. 3 The Rajputs shew Rdghvhomsi (15,000), 
Drigbansi and Buis (of each 13,000) and Handel (7,000). The 
Rdghubahsi was something like a territorial chiefship, as the 
report speaks of their holding a hedlisi or territory of forty-two 
villages; hut they began with a village at Tilochan-Mahadeo, 

‘ a ^d spread over the pmgana from that place.’ But as the clan 
recognised no primogeniture, the division of the territory went 
on as fast as the elan grew. The Bais colony came from Oudh 
and had been established for 700 years. 

(3) Illustrations from Oudh 

Among the twelve districts which form this province are to 
be found various instances of clan-areas with their groups of 
villages; and it is of no consequence, as far a 3 this phenomenon 
is concerned, whether the villages have or have not since fallen 
under the power of a Taluqdar landlord. As might be expected, 
the clans are mostly Rajput, and some few are Muhammadans 
who came with the Mughal or earlier invasions. 

Evidently, tho earliest clan-settlement; of all must have 
been of Bhar, Ahlr, or other non-Aryans; but of such a state of 
things we have now no definite trace. Even the earlier Aryan 
kingdoms have all passed away ; and such Rajput settlements as 
now appear are only in a few cases 60 old as even probably to 

1 Memoir, p. 48. The case is very curious, as 600 years after the 
alleged murder, a descendant of the Bhar Baja came forward to claim 
back part of the land which he understood was likeiy to bo confiscated 
after the rantiny, owing to the proprietors ( Candela ) having harboured 
rebels. 

9 Memoir , p. 41. 

3 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 35. 
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go back to any very early location. We are here concerned with 
those villages which the writer of the Gazetteer calls 4 democratic, 
where the superior clansmen, though they may have established 
themselves as lords of the soil, had no monarchical organisation ♦ 
and did not establish anything resembling a kingdom. But it 
will be understood that in Oudh we have examples both of clans 
connected with monarchical States, and of 4 democratic clans ’: 
and when the rulership of the former has long been broken up, 
and the descendants have settled as peasant proprietors in 
villages (either independent, or under Taluqdar landlords), it is 
not always possible to discriminate exactly as regards the origin. 
It appears, however, that the distribution of the non-monarchical 
clans with which we are directly concerned is, to some extent, 
traceable geographically. Thus I find the districts of Rardoi, 
Sltapur, and Undo, grouped together 1 as districts where some of 
the earliest settlements are found, and without any Riijas of their 
own. In Eastern Oudh, on the other hand, where war had to be 
waged against the Bliar chiefs, as well as afterwards with the 
Moslem forces of the neighbouring kingdom of Jaunpur, the 
Rajput clans seem more readily to have adopted the monarchical 
system, as better capable of organising attack and defence. 2 

The first extensive clan-colony that claims attention was 
that of the Raihvwr Rajputs, 3 which once extended for sixty 
miles along both banks of the Ghagra river, in the districts of 
Barabanki, Sltapur, Bahraich, aiul Kherl. 4 Some traces of this 
still remain. In the Sultanpuk district is a considerable 
pargcma called Alclemau, A 4 As far back as can be traced* it was 
divided into ten tappil. Eight different clansmen are tradition¬ 
ally said to have acquired a footing, under the Bhar chiefs, in 
these territories; in one place, a long-established group of Kurmi 
cultivators was found by the adventurers. The Gazetteer traces 


v l And I may add tho Partubgarh and Lucknow districts. See Oudh 
Gazetteer , iii. 682. 

2 Ibid . ii. 222. 

* These are said to derive their name from a place in the Kashmir 
Valley from which they are traditionally said to have emigrated. 

4 Gazetteer, i. 267. 

5 Ibid . i. 24. It was formerly included in Faizabud. The name of 
the place is derived from a Bhaj* chief called Aide. 
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the history of the clans which grew up and filled these tappets. 
One, Sakarwar, I will mention, because of a feature frequently 
observed. One of the grandsons of the 4 founder * became a 
convert to Islam, and two sections resulted, one for the Hindu 
sons bom to him before conversion, the other for those of the 
Moslem wife. These were distinguished as tarf; one contains 
sixteen, the other nine villages. Another group seems to have 
been later occupied by some of the Raykum&r clan, claiming 
descent from Raja Prithwl (a.d. 1193) of Delhi. One of the 
descendants (BariySr Singh) had four sons, and these formed 
the heads of as many minor clans who established themselves in 
various places. One came to this pargana and ousted or absorbed 
a number of smaller family locations, * partly by purchase, partly 
by force/ 1 

In the Gonda district (already alluded to as affording an 
instance of a Raja unconnected with any clan monarchy) there 
is a good example of the clan settlement, the Gordha-Bisen , 
‘which alone exemplified the pure democratic form, each mem¬ 
ber of the family (gens) being equal in position, and receiving 
an equal portion in the inheritance of the clan.’ 2 This is one 
of the older clans 4 who have no recollection of a departure from 
some distant home in the West-,’ and 4 they are unable to con¬ 
nect their countless houses by any intelligible pedigree.* They 
established a number of villages belonging to the different 
closer kindreds, and they obtained the full right over the area by 
grant of the local Raja. 3 4 

In the neighbourhood, viz. in Kheri and Rai-Bareli, we have 
instances of the spread of descendants of a local Raja, and there¬ 
fore these districts do not afford illustrations under the present 
head. But in the HakdoI district we have another case in 
point. To this day, the district is remarkable for its small 
independent proprietors and the absence of Rajas or chiefs. 4 4 It 
almost seems/ says the writer of the Gazetteer account, 4 as if, 

1 Ovdh Gazetteer , i. 80. 

2 Ibid . i. 510, and see Gondii S. Ii. § 38, p. 15 and § 88, p. 51. 

* See p. 800, post. 

4 Gazetteer , ii. 40 ff. The remarks made on the causes of fcho absence 
of liujas and of the aristocratic spirit in this district are interesting. 
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owing to the climate, a bolder, and more independent spirit 
animated the inhabitants of Unao, Hardoi, Lucknow, and 
Southern Kheri, than in Eastern and Northern Oudh/ There 
were a number of separate clans settled, and owing to this and 
other causes powerful Rajas did not obtain dominions. 4 But/ 
proceeds the writer, ‘ though these things account for large 
principalities never having flourished in Hardoi (South-western 
Oudh), they do not account for large clans like the Nikambh y 
(Jamdrij&ur, Saharwdr , and Funw&r, never having elected a Raja. 
They show that even when a clan had mastered a compact estate 
the Raja was regarded as an ornamental appendage, which might 
or might not be added/ It appears, indeed, that none of these 
clans have any tradition of their having come in force under any 
leader; and the Writer adds: 1 What took place was as follows: a 
single individual, or three brothers at most, settle in the country 
and prosper; they commence in all cases by dividing the pro¬ 
perty equally among all the sons, shewing that the idea of a 
Raj ., one and indivisible, had not entered their minds; they 
succeed by some process of natural selection or freak of fortune, 
other families give place to them, they multiply, and continue 
subdividing their property. If it happens that any call is made 
on the military prowess of the family (now become a clan), if 
they have constantly to light for their property, it is not unlikely 
that their natural leader, the head of the elder branch, may be 
either nominated a Rdjd by his clan, or be granted the title by 
superior authority/ The whole passage is interesting, but is too 
long to quote. It illustrates well how the monarchical organisa¬ 
tion grows out of circumstances. But it will not be supposed 
that among the clans which have not adopted it there is no 
sense of the old patriarchal authority. ‘There are clans in 
Hardoi who have their untitled chiefs, to whom in all times of 
turmoil their obedience is absolute/ 

On the whole, both in Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, 
the instances of clan 4 ildqa (or ialuqa ) and tappet, which have been 
formed by the expansion of families from small begirmings y are the 
most frequent; although we have a certain.number of cases in 
which a clan has settled, when already formed. In the former 
case, it will be recollected that if the families have pretensions 
to nobility, it is quite likely that they will adopt a system of 
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ancestral shares , as do the individual village estates when 
originating in one more or less ‘ aristocratic 9 founder. In the 
typical clan-settlements (whether of existing clans, or by subse¬ 
quent expansion), the equal sharing ( bhaidcluird ) method is the 
more characteristic. 


APPENDIX 

In connection with the bliaidchdrd method of dividing land, T can¬ 
not forbear alluding to a curious custom which is noted in the 
Basti S. jR. (1891), §§ 93, 94 ; and Mr. Hooper informs me that it is 
found also in the PillbhIt district and perhaps elsewhere (near the tardi 
country at the foot of the hills). It illustrates how this sort of 
division is applied in practice, and also how a voluntary association 
may have the appearance of a clan-group. 1 allude to the halbandl 
custom, where the whole village is let out by the small non-agri- 
cult ural proprietary body to tenants who form among themselves a 
united subordinate village body, and I suppose have a panqayat to 
make the allotments But the tenants are numerous, and even more 
ignorant and jealous of one another than the proprietors. They all 
cultivate separately and take separate receipts, and are often of 
different status, some being occupancy tenants, others tenants-at- 
wjdJ. In the old report of thirty years ago, Mr. Hooper tells mo, 
these were considered as partnerships cultivating in common ; but 
if the scheme described was then also in force, I do not see 
where the feature of * common holding ’ can come in, unless it is 
meant only to imply that the body have adopted this method of 
securing equal returns. Except that any man may have an 
extra plot (ukhrd) or cultivate some of the proprietor’s home 
farm as ukhrd — i.e. outside the tenant partnership—the entire 
lands are treated as forming so many 1 ploughs’ (of from six to eight 
acres each). Thus, if the total rental is Rs. 800 and the ploughs 
are counted as 32, each plough will be answerable for Rs. 25. A 
man holds one plough or more or less, according to the cattle lie 
possesses. But then the areas actually held must be made as equal 
in value as possible. For this purpose four ploughs will be grouped 
into a thok; and with 32 ploughs there will be eight thok ; which 
practically means that there will be eight series of fields arranged 
all as alike as possible. Every separate quality of the village soil, 
the wheat land in the south, the more sandy lands in the north, 
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the lands which are near a well or tank, the patch of potato or 
tobacco land near the village site, the Hooded winter-crop land, the 
high and dry land beyond, and the best part between the two, &c. y 
all are dealt with. ‘1 have seen/ adds Mr. Hooper, *a little pond 
divided into pdtid because it sometimes dried up and grow winter 
crops ( jariian)’ Each will be made into eight lots, and every thok 
will have its pdtid y or share, made up of one of each ; and these have 
again to be divided between the four ploughs of the thok ; and as 
the four maybe held, say, A 1 plough, B 0 1 JD 1, E it is no 
wonder that the individual Helds are sometimes as small as one-fifth 
of an acre. 
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CHAPTER VII 

JOINT-VILLAGES ARISING FROM FOUNDATION DY 
INDIVIDUALS 

The last chapter will, I hope, have made it plain that the clan 
or tribal stage of society has produced a very large proportion 
of the village-groups in India. But the tribal stage of society 
passes away, and yet the joint family and its customs of inheri¬ 
tance remain. Individual enterprises, the rise to local power 
of individual families, the establishment of Royal Courts, with 
the grants, assignments, and ultimately the revenue-farms, which 
they give rise to—these are the causes of the establishment of 
individual lordships over village, as well as larger, estates; and 
are equally the causes of the foundation of new villages in unin¬ 
habited country. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that 
so many joint-villages in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and to some extent in the Panjab also, are established, not on 
any tribal basis, but as the joint-estates of bodies descended 
from the one founder. Nor is the essential character lost by 
the fact that, in some cases, later additions have been made to the 
groups; or that, in other cases, two, three, or more separate 
families settled together, and are still remembered in the sections 
of the village which bear their name. 

Under the head of 4 individual’ foundation I have also included 
some cases where the bond of union is not descent from one 
ancestor, but where the body originated in a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of independent colonists, or in the cohesion of groups for 
mutual defence; and the several groups have established major 
and minor divisions in the village to account for their several inter¬ 
ests, accepting a joint liability for burdens imposed on the w'hole. 
It is not, of course, possible to draw a hard and fast lino 
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between the * tribal' foundations and the ‘ individual,’ merelv 
on the ground of some special mode of sharing or form of constitu¬ 
tion. It is quite possible that village bodies really of individual 
foundation may have adopted the bhaitichdrd method of equalised 
holdings usually observed in clari-settlements; and the latter 
may sometimes adopt the method of ancestral shares, which 
more commonly indicates descent from a single founder, A 
number of villages may appear locally in a largo circuit, all of 
the same caste or clan, and yet there may be nothing ‘ tribal ’ 
about their settlement; the constitution of the villages is 
clearly based on individual founders’ pedigrees and family joint 
ownership, not on tribal union. Still, in spite of difficulties of 
Classification, I think the examples cited in the last chapter 
will have justified their separation. 

In the class of cases now to be examined it will be observed 
that in a special sense the villa <jg is an essential and a distinct 
area; it is the limited group of lands in which the grant, or the 
conquest, or the usurpation, of the individual founder took 
effect. Or at least the * village ’ is the result of a partition of a 
larger domain among the descendants of one founder or over-lord. 
vSucli villages, in the large majority of cases, are, or once were, 
held on the 4 legal * or ancestral shares following from the place 
of each descendant in the 4 genealogical tree.’ The individual 
founder in general is remembered as having pretensions to some 
title or some position of superiority, and his descendants are 
proud of their i inheritance ’ from him, and more or less jealous 
of each other : they desire to maintain their runic, even though 
they are but peasants. I do not mean to assert that all villages 
of the Rajput and other dominant races arising out of individual 
foundations are always held on this principle; but the majority 
are so ; and the jmttiddrl rule will be found characteristic of land¬ 
holders of superior pretensions—Muhammadan grantee-families, 
Aryan Rfijputs, and any other families of superior origin, what¬ 
ever their real history. But there are cases where villages 
resulting from a purely individual foundation have adopted the 
plan of equalised holdings or some other special form of holding 
by c ploughs ’ or other measures of land-allotment. 

One other preliminary point deserves to be set down here. 
\ illages of individual foundation are of ail dates ; some may be 
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so recent that the single owner is alive; or the foundation dates 
back one or two generations, so that grandsons or great-grandsons 
of the acquiring owner may still be alive; in others a larger 
body of descendants and co-heirs may be holding the village 
still undivided, but sharing profits and burdens in the ancestral 
fractions proper to the several members of the agnatic group— 
wCmsan-yak-jadl , as the phrase is. The older villages, again, 
will long have been divided, at least as far as the main sub¬ 
divisions which represent the grades of their first descent in the 
family group. 1 Hence it is conceivable that we may find instances 
of villages held by the single owner, by the undivided hody, or by 
the hody 'partitioned. This gives rise to the tlireefold division 
used in the official classification, which I will afterwards explain. 
It makes not the least difference, from the tenure point of view , 
which condition exists, or what degree of division or indivision 
subsists, as long as the principle of sharing is the same. Whi te 
there is one owner he has of course the whole—he is sole 
* sharer *; where there are many, it is per se immaterial whether 
the actual fields are divided for the 8 ana , 2 ana, or H ana 
shares, or whatever they are, or whether the profits and burdens 
only are shared on the same rule, the lands being left undivided. 
Nor does it make any difference as to the tenure whether the 
partition has extended to the whole of the land or has left some 
part still undivided, as long as no new principle is introduced. 

If we now proceed to set down, for convenience of further 
examination, the heads under which we can group some of the 
tmoivn origins of villages depending on individual foundation, 
it will at once appear what a large number are connected with 
the existence, and also the decadence, of the Aryan monarchy, 
and with subsequent kingdoms and chiefships established on the 
same model. But this is not the only head. Let us at once 
adopt the following list; 

(1) Villagesarising in consequence of grants by the State; 
the descendants of the grantee forming the joint community. 
These are (a) sometimes ancient, and represent religious, family, 
or official grants and assignments by way of maintenance, pen¬ 
sion, or reward under old Hindu States, or later of the Mughal 


1 See p. 288, ante , 
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Empire, and (]>) of more recent times arising ont of the Revenue 
fanning of single villages. 

(2) Villages which on the disruption of an old State , aided 
by family partitioning in some cases, remained in the hands of 
members and descendants of the once ruling houses; these, 
owing to their defeat or dispersion, descended to the grade of 
peasant-proprietors, and as such have clung to individual villages 
or portions of territory; they may from the first have had a 
closer connection with the land by residence and direct manage 
menfc. and have gradually become the actual soil-owners ; they 
are now recognised in the persons of their co-sharing descendants, 
as village proprietary bodies . 

(3) A number of villages scattered all over the country owe 
their foundation to single adventurers , scions of families who 
found no room at home and wandered away to seek new homes 
elsewhere; those not being connected with the establishment of 
any territorial Rajaship or other formal rule. 

(4) Villages formed by voluntarily associated groups of 
colonists and others, mostly of no very ancient date. 

It remains only to illustrate, by actual cases in the various 
districts, these several heads of origin. 


Section I. — Villages connected with the Establishment 
of Local Kingdoms or Chjkfships 

(a) Arising out of State Grants . — We have already examined 
the origin of the Hindu State, 1 both when it is formed on the 
basis of clan-organisation— i.e . with a K5ja for the central 
territory and a bhaiCul or series of kindred chiefs holding 
outlying territories and observing what wo may call 4 feudal * 
relations to the Raja—and also when it is an individual rulership 
acquired by conquest or voluntary submission, and unconnected 
with any clan-organisation. The villages now to be spoken of 
may be said to bo the more or less direct product of the Hindu 
Ihij (or any other State established on the same model) in the 
days of its prosperity, or in the course of its normal existence 
and administrative action. 


1 Ante } p. 192 ff. 
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Two points which have already been dwelt upon have to be 
borne in mind : (1) that the old Hindu Rajas made no claim to 
be actual owners of the soil of their dominions. (2) Tt is 
equally certain that in cases of local conquest, and in after 
times—especially when the great Deputies of the Mughal Empire 
set themselves up as independent sovereigns—the Rajas, Nawabs 
and other rulers ultimately claimed to be actual owners of every 
acre in their dominions. 

It follows that all grants under the earlier regime, where 
they purported to convey villages already existing, were intended 
to transfer only the royal rights; it was not supposed that exist¬ 
ing landholders would be ejected or otherwise made to suffer. At 
the same time, there was certainly no thought of legal principles 
or of defining the grantee's position ; such a precaution would 
nave been wholly impossible to the ideas of the time. The 
change of the grantee’s descendants into proprietary communi¬ 
ties was a matter of growth and gradual usurpation. Where, how¬ 
ever, the grant was to colonise uninhabited land, the proprietory 
title was virtually conceded*, as there was no antecedent private 
right to interfere. Succeeding generations would have the 
double customary title resulting from their inheritance of a 
grant , and of their representing the first establisher of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

. Under the later regime all grants of land, as such, were 
proprietory grants. If such was not intended there would lie 
express assignment of the land-revenue income only. 1 But 
even then, as such grants were often allowed to become 
hereditary, and as religious grants were never revocable, the 


1 In the palmy days of the Empire, a strict classification of grants was 
adopted : (1) where both the land and the revenue were conveyed (milk, 
altgmghd, &c.), and ( 4 2) where the revenue only was assigned (suyUrqhal, 
iCigir, Ac.) The earlier Hindu States had no such systematic terms, but a. 
similar distinction was practically known. In cases of conquest, land- 
grants were made without the least thought of the existing possessors. 
E.g„ when the Rajas of Kuxnuon made grants, it was understood (probably 
thought a most humane concession!) that the grantee was not to take 
actual personal possession of more than one-third of the land. On that, 
he was at liberty apparently to eject the old cultivators or come to terms 
with them as he pleased. On the rest they must be left in possession, but 
became ‘ tenants.’ 






s t village community 

opportunities for the grantee, and especially of hia later de¬ 
scendants, to become the virtual landoruers were numerous 
and effective. 

The causes or occasions of such grants are various; religion 
is perhaps the commonest. Every Hindu king distinguished 
himself by his liberality to Brahmans and by his gifts for the 
support of temples and shrines. Moslem kings rewarded 
Sayyads, Qazis, Shekhs and holy persons, and endowed mosques 
and tombs. The number of these grants is so great, and their 
existence so notorious, that no special notice of them is needed. 
They mark every phase of government, of whatever period, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan. 

The secular grants, however, require more specific notice. 
When we look back to the early Hindu kingdoms such as the 
Laws of Mann picture to us, or such as are well known by 
tradition— 6*g. in Northern Oudh—we must remember that the 
villages, largely if not wholly occupied by * aborigines ’ or at 
least mixed races including the humbler classes of Aryan 
connection, were in the raiyatwdri form, each under its ‘ Patel,’ or 
headman, 1 * 3 4 who had his dignity enhanced by the State allowance 
of some his plough-lands as free from land-revenue charges. 
The Raj&’s grain share is peaceably collected,* 1 as well as the 
dues of the artisans and other village servants. And there is 
no tendency for the village tenure to be altered. But the 
Raja will certainly have cadets of his family who have a claim 
to maintenance, and courtiers and other persons whom he will 
desire to reward or to provide for. Some of them will be given 
grants in the virgin waste; but very often the grant is made of 
the king’s rights in an existing village ; and this would include 
the right to bring part of the ample waste in the vicinity 

1 Patel is the Central India (Marfitha) title, but it is of old Hindi 
origin ; copp^rplato grants, of the early centuries of our era at any rate, 

speak of the Pdtaliha . 

3 It may bo remembered that not only do all early traditions and 
literary allusions represent the well-established early kingdoms as favour- 
able to the agriculturist interest, but it must have been so, because the 
existence of the States were so dependent on agriculture and on the 
revenue. And all Rajas who were not mere marauders and desirous to 

4 mako hay while the sun shone* would soon find it to their interest to 
protect their cultivating villages. 
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into cultivation for the grantee’s benefit. Here is the begin¬ 
ning of the process bv which a grantee becomes ‘landlord* 
of the whole village and gradually turns the old ‘ soil-clearers * 
into hi8 tenants. And when the clays of wars and invasions 
begin, the chances of usurpers are multiplied ; as the Raja’s 
needs increase, his grants also increase and he even makes 
them for a consideration; government becomes more and more 
lax, and the growth of local grantee landlordship progresses 
apace. 1 But even apart from the effects of actual bad govern¬ 
ment and an empty treasury (when it is so much easier to give 
a land grant than to make payment in money), the circumstances 
of an Oriental monarchy must have always tended to the multi¬ 
plication of grants. To say nothing of relations and cadets of 
the family, all of whom expected support, there must at all 
times have been a great number of officials and attendants, 
every one of whom considered it his right to live by the Court 
in one way or another. 2 3 In the GoxdI district of Oudh, Mr, 
Benefcfc has clearly traced the history of the early local llfijas 
and their grants; this account is important, as all traditional 
and other evidence from literary sources proves that in its main 
features it represents what occurred in every Raja’s kingdom in 
the country. First it shows clearly that the original villages in 
the early states were raiyatwdn . They were simply aggregates 
‘ of the people settled within the village boundaries and drawing 
their subsistence from agriculture.’ 3 4 I believe,’ continues 

1 It is interesting to compare the accounts of the growth of over-lord 
and manorial claims over once free villages in England, as stated in 
Pollock's Land Laws (The * Citizen Series ’), p. 32 if. 

1 I have recently seen the account of a copperplate grant, believed to 
belong to the ninth century of our era, communicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Mr. V. C. Batavyal (Journal for 1894, part i. vol. lxiii. No. 1). 
Here even at that early date we find what a vast number of officials there 
were ; the Baja’s country was divided into mandala , and again into vicaya ; 
and the grant addresses * all in authority assembled in tho four villages * 
to which the grant relates, as Rajas, followers and relatives of Btijas, 
ministers (Raja-matya), commanders of troops, revemio officials, revenue 
collectors, purveyors, magistrates, police or executioners, officers of public 
works, of customs (i.c, transit duties), writers, and several others. It is 
not meant, of course, that all those would bo found in the villages granted, 
but we see what a number of officials there were. 

3 (fond ft S. R. pp. 44, 40. 
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Mr. Benett, ‘that the similarity of sound between the words 
community and communism, the first meaning nothing more 
than a number of people living under similar conditions and 
capable of a joint representation, while the second describes a 
peculiar form of property, has led in the case of the Hindu 
villages to serious misconception. With regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of his fields and the disposition of the produce (after the 
customary shares were taken), each tenant holder was entirely 
independent of the rest/ But within these villages two forms 
of grant occasionally appeared—the right of the birtiya, or 
receiver of a Irirt,* and that of the ‘ village zamlncldr / The 
former was originally a person who held a grant that merely 
assigned part of the royal grain-share for the subsistence or 
profit of the grantee. The birtiycl may have had opportunities 
for aggression, but bis grant gave him nothing but the revenue 
share. But in the other case the Baja granted his entire rights 
(which, as I have said, came afterwards to be collectively de¬ 
scribed as ‘the mmlnddri’) ; the grantee could then appropriate 
the greater part of the waste for his own profit. He took all 
the tolls and dues, and the cultivators became responsible 
to him for the grain-share that formerly went to the State 
granary. Sometimes such rights were merely usurped, when 
the Raja was weak; and in other cases the Raja sold them 
sul> rosa\ but that was in bad times, and when he was out 
of possession or in an unstable position. These grants of 
the entire management are very old. Mr. Benett says that 
they may be found in the oldest cultivated tracts along the 
( Jhftgrft river, and they are held by Ghatrl families, Bisen, Bais, 
&c., who were probably anterior to the Kalhaiu Raja. In what 
is now the Mahadeva pwrgana, a Kail unis Raja had granted 
birt rights, but one of the grantees, having done important 
service, asked for and obtained the full zawvndarl grant for his 
own and his family villages. In each, (uxordingly , there grew up 
a proprietary community of the descendants; the village had become 
a joint or landlord village . In after times all villages alike may 
have fallen under the power of Taluqdar chiefs, who are now 

1 Birt is the Hindi or Prakrit form of the Sanskrit vritl ( » subsistence, 
maintenance). Pious gifts to Brahmans were often called sankalp* 
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recognised as superior landlords. 1 But that does not make any 
difference as regards the original position. Exactly the same 
thing might happen in the case of a grant of full right in a 
waste tract ; the grantee would found a village with the aid of 
his own tenants and followers, and in a few generations we 
Bhould have a joint body of co-sharers, forming a pattlddri village. 

It would not be interesting to collect a great number of 
cases of origin by grant, which must necessarily be very much 
alike. I will only recall a few instances which are specially note¬ 
worthy. In the Eta district, North-West Provinces, 2 mention 
is made of a number of villages owned by the descendants of five 
brothers, Kaqhwdha R&jjputs. They had gained the favour of the 
Emperor Akbar, and one morning as they were riding with the 
Imperial party, each brother received a grant of a village. So 
again in the Ballia district there are numerous estates derived 
from grants made to the revenue officers (QdnilTUjo) of the empire, 
and to Qtizis, or Moslem judges, in towns. 3 So also there is an 
account of the estates derived from a grant to the two brothers 
Birshah and Siirshah. To similar grants may be ascribed the 
wholesale growth of the Sayyad villages (milk) of Mitiadabad, 4 
where indeed, in some cases, the grantees left the older possessors 
with some sort of status as owner! but also in others assumed 
the entire proprietory right themselves. I give these few in¬ 
stances merely to make my meaning definite; but in tact the 
royal grant has been incidentally illustrated or mentioned 
several times already ; as it may equally be the origin of large 
clan-settlements as of individual families. And the essential 
point is that, whatever the precise nature of the grant, it leads 
to full proprietorship, and to the descendants forming a joint 
or co-sharing community of proprietors. 

(b) Revenue Farmers and Purchasers. —More indirectly con¬ 
nected with State administration come the latter instances of 
village proprietary bodies grown up by descent from a person 


1 Village holders where the zamlnddrl grant was hold complete over 
the whole village would, at Settlement, become 4 sub-proprietors ’ with a 
fixed payment, according to the provisions of a special law ill Oudh. 

2 North- West Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 42. 

a Ballia S. 2?. § 84. (Iieport on tho Preparation of a Record of 

Rights.) 4 Muriid&bad S. 11. pp. 25, 26/ 
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allowed to farm the revenues, or to stand security for the amount 
due by the existing village body. 1 The formation of village com¬ 
munities out of the descendants of such persons, or by the heirs of 
purchasers at sales for default in the village revenue payment, in 
the latter case indicating an origin not yet a hundred years old. 
would hardly need to be mentioned in the general history of 
Ind ian villages, except for the fact that such villages may exhibit 
all the features of areally ancient pattlddrl body ; and in any case 
they form a very considerable addition, which goes to swell the 
total number of those * joint-villages’ which are held to be so wide¬ 
spread and important a class as t-Q warrant a belief that they were 
the universal form of village once prevalent, and a form to be 
theoretically referred to archaic institutions and primeval ideas 
of communal-property. It is well to remind ourselves how 
easily the principle of joint-inheritance will produce a 4 joint - 
village/ which may be held ‘ in common/ Very village which, 
as a whole, falls into the hands of a grantee, a farmer or a 
purchaser, will in time become a co-shared village estate. 

The undoubtedly raiyaiwdri villages of the Central Provinces 
for which the proprietary title was in 1860 conceded to pdtek } 
mdlguzdrs, and the like, will have the same ending; the sons 
and grandsons of the c proprietor ’ will (or may) hold ‘ in com¬ 
mon ’ after the death of the first grantee, and as sharers multiply 
there will probably be a minute subdivision. If there is not, it 
will only be because, the villages were granted to the £ proprie¬ 
tors ’ under such limitations as to the right of the existing land¬ 
holders, that it may be impossible for the descendants of the 
mdlguzilr grantee of this nineteenth century to get possession^ 
personally, of much land, and therefore they will have to divide 
the rents instead. 

It is certainly the case that a respectable percentage of the 
entire group of the 1 communal ’ villages of the N.-VV. Provinces 
are villages held by the descendants of revenue-farmers under 
British rule. No grant of proprietory right was of course ever 
7nado to such persons ; but having tendered for the Settlement 
year after year, having bought up lands, having ousted default¬ 
ing holders and taken their shares, having cultivated the waste; 

1 By this t ime a cash payment had been substituted for the old con¬ 
tribution in kind. 
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ami done many other things to establish a virtually proprietary 
character, they have ended by having a sorb of prescriptive title 
to the whole estate. Village bodies so originating are not found 
(or only locally) in the Panjab, because by far the greater part 
of that province was not acquired, or at least bought under 
regular Revenue Settlement, till after the old vicious system of 
revenue-farms and immediate sale for default had been com¬ 
pletely changed. The same remark applies to Oudh, except 60 
far as estates may have originated in the farming arrangements 
of the Oudh Government before annexation; but, as far as I 
know, that Government did not employ farmers for single 
villages, nor sell villages individually for default. 

As I have already given some statistics on this matter in my 
4 Land Systems of British India/ 1 I will only cite one or two 
prominent instances. In the Bareli district the writer in the 
Gazetteer goes rather to an extreme when he says that * whatever 
proprietary tenures exist at all are zaminddri * (i.e. have fallen 
into the hands of single proprietors and their heirs). We 
have seen evidences of other tenures here ; but still, such have 
been the subsequent changes, that out of 3,326 village areas 
2,611 became the property of single owners. Converting the 
numbers into percentages, we have 74*6 zamin/ldri, and 25*4 co¬ 
shared villages of other kinds. The smaller percentage represents 
t he older estates— e.g, of the Rajputs who would have ancestrally 
or otherwise divided villages; and we see also by the caste, that 
out of 23,122 proprietors recorded, 8,623 are still Rajput or 
Thakur, more than half of these being in tho one purgana of 
Farldpur, while the rest are Brahmans, Kayaths, Kurmis, and 
Muhammadans. The districts PIlibhIt, Budaon, and Shah- 
JAHANFUR, having suffered from the Roliilla troubles, saw many 
of their village tenures destroyed, and the subsequent sole pro¬ 
prietory right was acquired by local headmen, by managers, and 
revenue-farmers. But in other places it was not the destruction 
of the old tenures by enemies that caused tho change. It was 


1 Vol. ii. 116 fT, 12*2, Arc., where also some account is given of the 
efforts made to reverse fraudulent salos in connection with defaults in 
revenue payment. 

* North-West Provinces Gazetteer, v. 615. See Bareli S. It. (18741, 

p. 22. 
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the ignorance of the nature of the village-bodies that marked the 
first days of British rule ; when, as Holt Mackenzie said, * the 
interest of the persons made responsible for the revenue is so 
naturally conceived to be that of absolute and exclusive pro¬ 
perty.’ The sole proprietory right thus passed into the hands of 
one of the older co-sharers, or of some person who became re¬ 
sponsible for the revenue in the days when it was considered 
necessary that only one such person should be recognised. 

In Fatihpuk the history would prepare us to expect a large 
majority of villages held on the ancestral share principle ; but 
out of 2,145 village estates, we find that 1,555 have passed into 
the hands of ( sole proprietors * of the farmer or auction-purchaser 
class. 1 

I will only add that proprietors of this class were not by any 
means always chargeable with usurpation; for in many cases 
they took charge of villages and became responsible for them 
when there was really no one else to do so; former troubles 
lmd so depressed such cultivators as remained, that t-h^y were 
neither willing nor able to take responsibility as proprietors. 


Section II.— Village Estates arising from the Disrup¬ 
tion or Decadence of Kingdoms and Chiefships 

This head is perhaps the most largely illustrated of any, 
depending as it does on the existence at some former time of a 
local State, or chiefship, which lias now disappeared, but has 
left its relics in the shape of villages and lands held by members 
of the once ruling families. In the Panjab we do not find so 
many instances of the class, because Rajput or Aryan rnlerships 
that have left any such mark were quite local, and are chiefly 
found in the more northern districts near the Salt Range. A 
few traces of Caurasl groups 2 and similar marks of a local rule 
may, however, be found in some other districts. But, ns 
might be expected, they are very numerous in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, 3 which were once covered by a network of 

1 Falihjmr S.R. (1878), pp. 9, 15. 

2 See p. 198, ante, where this term is explained. 

5 It may bo truly said of the whole body of joint-villages in the North 
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such kingdoms and lordships. It may be advisable to add that 
when villages appear as the vestiges of some territorial rulership 
it is not necessary that there should ever have been a formally 
constituted 4 Raj/ or regular territorial kingdom ; bnt there was 
always either such r kingdom or at least some kind of local 
chiefehip, or usurped over-lordship, easily distinguishable from 
the mere establishment of a cultivating family expanding into a 
large fraternity. 

And there is one other matter which perhaps had better 
be dealt with at once. The rule of j/rlmoymiture has a great 
effect in preventing the disruption of estates ; and its absence, of 
course, directly facilitates it. It is somewhat remarkable that 
in the ‘ Laws of Manu ’ the right of the eldest is not connected 
with the royal title, or with succession to a chiefship. The 
eldest son is supposed to succeed to any family estate ij lie is 
particularly eminent, capable, or vircuous, and the rest are nor 
so. The vagueness of such a rule is enough to have ensured its 
not being a practical one. The ‘ Laws’ indicate a desire to place 
the eldest son (generally) in the position of the head of the 
family ; and oven when he does not succeed alone, he is given a 
larger share. 1 There is also mention of a special share for thti 
youngest as well. But for our purposes it is enough to say that 
in general the rule of the eldest has practically been maintained 
only among the royal and noble houses, of whatever race, in 
India—in such higher families, in fact, as possessed some kind 
of title or dignity to succeed to, spoken of as the tjaddl (—royal 
cushion or throne). But it is not possible to specify any particular 
degree in the social scale at which the custom ceasea. I have 
known legal disputes in India as to. whether property ought 


WeBt Provinces (putting aside those which ave in reality artificial, ag in 
Ivuraaon, Jhansi, &c.) that they aro derived- - 

(i.) From descendants of the revenue farmers and managers; 

(ii.) From old ‘cultivatingfraternities ’ with a certain tribal connection ; 
(iii.) From relics of elite fob ips and local territorial over-lordships, and 
the grants connected with them. 

1 Sometimes spokou of as jethnis 7. Mr. H. E. Secbohm has collected 
the quotations from Manu at p. 97 ff of his Tribal Structure of Society 
in Greece ; see also Sir H. S. Maine, Early Institutions, p. 197. As 1o 
.the honour shown to the oldest, cf. Manu, ii. *225 with iv. 180, 184, and 
ix. 104-119, &c. 
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or ought not to be deemed subject to a rule of primogeniture as 
a question of family custom. And in the case of some estates, 
cjj. those of Taluqdurs in Oudh .and in Bombay, special rules 
have been adopted and legally enacted on the subject. In 
former times the custom was very various; and there are cases 
on record in which even families having the title of Raja 
have divided the estate. In such cases, the tendency to split 
up the whole estate into a number of mere villages held by 
the co-shaping descendants of the divided branches is obvious. 
Even whore an estate is theoretically preserved from dismember¬ 
ment, it sometimes becomes so burdened with what are nomi¬ 
nally maintenances and rent-charges, but practically are divided 
portions held by charitable grantees or by widows and cadets, 
that the estate as a whole is hardly able to pay its way. In the 
Aitmadarad district of Bombay (Gujarat), there are a number of 
relics of local chiefships, now called 4 Taluqdari ’ estates, which 
survived the formal resumptions and deductions of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest and the more open exactions of the Marathas; 
the rule of primogeniture commonly prevails, but the chief is 
expected to share his rents, usually by whole villages or shares 
in villages, with every kind of relative 1 and family dependent. 

And if voluntary, customary, partition causes a considerable 
estate to be dismembered into a number of joint-villages, still 
more does involuntary disruption, when the head of an old 
kingdom is defeated and slain, and members of the family man¬ 
age to cling to a few villages here and there, relics of the terri¬ 
tory they once ruled in independence. In such cases it is a 
question of circumstances, and of tho degree to which dismem¬ 
berment and decay have gone, whether the old territorial ruler- 
ship still remains in the form of a considerable landlordship, or 
is marked by mere scattered villages or groups of villages. In 
many instances it is well known that the old territorial Rajs, or 
other titular chief, submitted to the Mughal commander, and 
accepted a sanad or patent, agreeing to pass on a considerable 

1 Similar troubles have affected the chiefs estates in Ajmer as well as 
in North Bombay, and special legislative measures have had to be passed 
for their relief. See some good remarks in Mr. A. Roger's paper on 
Bombay Tenures in Transactions of the East Indian Association for 
February 1882, xiv. 10. 
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share of his local revenue to the imperial treasury, or at least 
to hold his State as a tributary. Then he was favoured, or at 
least left alone, by the imperial Deputy, who knew only too well 
that he must keep the provinces quiet, and that defeated chiefs, 
if not conciliated, would be always ready, on the slightest oppor¬ 
tunity, to give serious trouble. Thus we have, handed down to the 
days of British rule, all the varieties of Bengal ZamvndCir , Oudli 
Tahiqddr , and similar estates such as have arisen under other 
conquests i n the Central Provinces, or in Northern Bombay ; and 
we have also the Jwnml of Malabar and Mtfluvarydar of Kanara 
on the west coast, and Pdleg&r in the south, as well as others 
whose existing landlord claims are derived in various ways from 
an earlier ruling or territorial position. With these ‘landlord* 
estates this book is not concerned; but it is impossible to avoid 
mentioning the subject, because in the case of so many commu¬ 
nities descended from a once noble family or a ruling chief, the 
difference between the patildarl village and the greater land¬ 
lord estate is one of rank and degree rather than of kind ; and 
the unity of the larger estate needs always to be supported by 
the primogeniture rule,or it tends to disintegrate. The immediate 
point, however, is that where the rulership was really broken 
up by misfortune and defeat, as it so often was, and the members 
of the family managed to cling to some separate fragments of 
the estate, they were brought close to the land, so to speak, in 
a manner that was never possible with a dignified chiefliving 
i t his court or fortress at a distance. Thus driven to residence, 
and to taking part in the direct management, each family be¬ 
came virtual landlord of this or that village or group of villages 
-smaller or larger according to circumstances— and the multi¬ 
plying heirs have formed the ‘ village community.* After a 
certain number of generations, such villages will be ripe for 
inclusion under some theory as representing ‘archaic communal- 
ownership.’ 

It is curious to notice how completely, in the course of a few 
generations, the descendant of the former Raja, or Kao, is assimi¬ 
lated to the peasant grade, even if he is still able to keep his 
hands from the defilement of the plough. But though to alien 
eyes he is a mere peasant-proprietor, or village co-sharer, in 
his own eyes ami also in those of his neighbours, his high 

x 2 
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caste and descent are still his own ; and that makes all the 
difference. The popular saying of the Bast! district 1 shows 
how the idea of rank has come to be associated with the number 
of ; ploughs , ( i.e . plough lands) :— 

Dan hat hi Riio, dth haJ hi Rand 
Car hal hi bard kisiind 

'* Ten ploughs are the holding for a llao [superior chief], eight 
fora liana ; four are the holding of a considerable tenant-farmer, 
Ac/ 2 

(1) Illustrations front the Panjdb 
In the JiHLAM district I have already alluded to the (Raj¬ 
put) Janjhua villages. These are interesting because of the 
speculation—which, I fear, is quite baseless—that they represent 
some relics of primitive Aryan chiefships. However, there is 
every appearance that there was here a local rulership founded 
by conquest or adventure, and that the present co-sharing 
Janjhua villages are the relics of it. 3 A particularly good 
instance occurs in the neighbouring district of Gujrat. Here 
the Chib Rajputs formed a local kingdom (still spoken of as the 
Chibhal), of which the main features can be traced, as it lasted 
down to the Sikh times, and indeed seems to have been over¬ 
thrown by Maharaja Hanjlt Singh. 1 Whether there was one 

1 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , 4 Account of the Bast\ District,* 
vi. (m. 

As a single instance of bow pride of descent may cling to a purely 
peasant class, I may mention the clan of Manhfii in the Gujrut, district, 
Panjnb. They are really probably connected far off with some old Rdjpufc 
stock by a mixed marriage—they say with Rim-Chandra of Ajudhiyii, 
which is much liks being connected with 4 Noah,' &c.! The Jamval Raj¬ 
puts are their ‘ relatives,’ and they came to the Panjab at a remote date. 
They have long been completely agriculturist, but still they call all the 
eldest sons 4 Raja 1 and the younger ‘ Midi!,' and use the i Jai ’ or Rajput 
salutation (Gujrat Gazetteer, p. 65). 

:t There is in the S. R. (Thomson’s), § 61, &c., a very interesting 
account of Janjhua rule and its gradual overthrow. It is too long to quote, 
and does not admit of being condensed. 

1 The older S . /?. (Hector Mackenzie’s), which gives full details, is no 
longer accessible, but it is quoted in the Gujriit Gazetteer (2nd edition), 
p. 04. What is specially interesting is that this clan professes to be of 
great antiquity and superiority, and has a curious custom of recognising 







Raja or principal chief over the whole does not clearly appear; 
hut it is probable, since there is still an existing 4 head of the 
dan'named Raja Sultan Khan, who has a considerable jiiejlr (or 
revenue-free grant) from Government. The account given by 
Hector Mac kenzie shows four major-territories, called rnandl , each 
containing twerity-two villages (i.c. a caufnsl) and six minor 
divisions known ns divert, containing twelve villages each. The 
chief of the moiidl bore the title of Rdi ; the heads ot the dher< 
were TfuihJcar (~ Thdfoir). c The families in which the titles were 
formerly hereditary are known, but they retain none of their 
influence beyond their own villages/ As the clansmen would 
not cultivate the estate themselves, the best lands became 
occupied by others during the owners' absence in the petty wars 
of the period; ‘and when the Chibs finally took to agriculture 
they were unable to dispossess these squatters.' 

(2) The North-West Provinces 

In these provinces, the instances of villages as relics of 
former kingdoms or chiefshipd are so numerous that I must 
make a limited selection taken from the characteristically differ¬ 
ent part* of the country. I have already remarked the'; the 
Rohilkhand districts have suffered much by various wars and 
invasions, and finally by the harsh rule of the Rohilla chiefs in 
the last century, When the districts came under the British 
Revenue-Settlement it was found that a large number of villages 
were virtually without owners, and the Revenue agreement was 
necessarily made with comparatively new men, who restored the 
cultivation and became owners. Nevertheless, the traces are 
abundant of former Rajput chietships—sometimes constituting 
what may be called kingdoms, at other times being merely local 
over-lord ships. It is worthy of notice that in these parts the 
Rajput clans are commonly called not Rajput but Th&hir, 

sons of tho clan by cutting off a lock of their hair, left for the purpose, at 
the ancestor'* tomb . (Compare H. E. Seebohm’s Tribal Greece , p. 125.) 
They claim descent from the Katoeh Itajas of Kangra—ft claim which is 
possibly confirmed by their calling their seven clan-divisions mat, or 
Ttifthu This term I cannot trace anywhere but in the Jalandhar Dofib, 
to which anciently the early Kangra. Jhijftg’ dominion extended. See 
p. 278, ante . 
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which word means ‘ Baron ’ or ‘Chief,’ and indicates that they 
were originally established as over-lords. It has been remarked 
that this over-lordship was freely accepted, and not infrequently 
invited, by local cultivating bodies; and it wns doubtless a real 
protection in many instances. 

Tt seems to have been a common procedure, that whenever a 
chiefship was established at a given centre, members of the 
family would go forth and take the direct control of smaller 
estates in the surrounding country. ‘ Among the Thakurs, succes¬ 
sive branches continually left the family residence and settled in 
their allotments of country.’ ’ This must have facilitated the 
ultimate dissolution of the territorial estate into small portions, 
often consisting of a single village. 

In this country (ShahjahInpUR District) the Katheriyd clan 
obtained such power that the name ‘ Katlier ’ was formerly given 
to it. The clan long resisted the Moslem arms, and was only- 
suppressed in the days of the Mughal Empire; but many 
villages held by Katheriyd still remain. 4 In one pargana (Gola) 
of the Pawain Tahsll the clan had been so weakened by the 
departure of cadet members of their houses to other settlements, 
that when their chief was slain in battle, his widow, who was of 
course of another clan — in this case a Oaur, sent lor her kins¬ 
men to help. The Qmvr leader came with his followers, but 
soon ousted all the remaining Katheriyd. A Oanir Raja long 
retained his rule over the Pawain tract, but his family did not 
expand, so that we have a local landlord estate of some size, 
and not, a number of separate villages. In another pargana . on 
the contrary, the Raja of K ho tar disappeared as far as terri¬ 
torial rule was concerned, but left a number of families of 
village proprietors, all of whom are ‘ Scotch cousins of the Raja's.’ 3 
1’rom the adjoining district of Barbu several examples might 
he given. One is that of the Janyhtir r , a branch of the Tiikudr 
(or Turn dr) clan, who seem to have been dispersed in the troubles 
which preceded the downfall of the Hindu monarchy of Delhi; 
some went, to Budaon, others to Shahjnhanpur. I notice that 
this kindred was divided, owing to a very common cause, into 
two; the Bhdr, who are descendants of a regular marriage of 


* Shilhjahiinpur 8. It. (1874), § 26, p. 60. 


3 Ibid. p. 107. 


3 8. It. § 16, oh. V. 
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the ancestor, and the Tardi group, descendants of a second (and 
perhaps inferior) marriage. When the Cauhdn , with their 
famous Raja Prithwl Chand, defeated the Tamar, five brothers 
of the dispersion led separate parties; the youngest crossed 
the Ganges to Bulandshahr; another, called Hemraj, had three 
sons; one of these settled on the high land east of the Ram- 
ganga river, and from him the BKar-Jawjhdnls are descended. 

Since this settlement some fourteen generations are asserted to 
have passed, and the chiefships thus formed are now found to 
survive in some 3,150 co-sharing descendants in many villages. 

It is, however, in the Doab districts that vve have some of 
the best examples of the results of a decadence of territorial 
rulership—how it leaves behind it proprietary village-estates. 

The country near Kanauj, as I have before remarked, was always 
a strong centre of successive Hindu rulers. The Cawnpore 
district (in this vicinity) shows many traces of their rule, and Mr. 
Wright, in his Settlement Report, has given an account of the 
matter which is worth reading in extmso . l He was fortunately 
able to procure a VaiiscLvall or genealogical record of the Candel 
clan; and, making allowance for much exaggeration and for 
legendary additions, it has still an evident foundation of fact. 

It seems that the Oaharwdr sovereign of Kanauj had been 
weakened, and ultimately driven out of his kingdom, by the 
early Moslem invasions ; whereon a Qandel chief, Sabhajlt, was 
advised to take possession of the vacant State. For eight 
generations a single son succeeded to the dominion. At length 
came a group of three sons, who formed three main brandies of 
the family; the eldest took the title of Bdjd, the second of 
lldwal , the third of Ruo. The *liead of the first branch was 
removed to a new location in the Bithiir pargami, under circum¬ 
stances which I need not detail ; the second became extinct; 
the third, or Supalii, branch before long again divided; the 
Rawatpur section retained forty-eight villages, apparently a 
bedim, 2 and from this a qaubwi was afterwards partitioned. 3 I 

1 8. R. (1878), ch. ii. p. 18. 

2 Ante, p. 198. The groups canrtUJ , bedim, Ac., rarely keep to the 
exact number. 

3 One branch, having been leniently treated by the omperor (for their 
chiefship was no longer independent) in the matter of some arrears of 
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cannot follow the e»state through its whole history, but partitions 
again and again occurred, till the entire territory was split up 
into quite a number of separate shares, and these, as usual, after¬ 
wards constituted a series of joint-village properties. In such 
cases some members of the leading houses may have a larger 
estate than the rest, holding together a certain number of vil¬ 
lages as over-lords, and retaining a title of honour. In that case 
each will be the landlord or * Zaramdar’ of the group. 1 In the 
same way I might cite the case of one of the Qaharwdrchn, who 
was expelled, as I have above noticed, from Kananj, and obtained 
a new local chiefsbip in the south of pargana Billmur. In 
another case, a Qamdrganr chief named Pathardeo had seven 
sons. The father was murdered by a turbulent aboriginal tribe 
called Meo ; in revenge, the sons attacked and defeated them, 
and thus obtained a number of local dominions. But here, 
again, partition split up the estates; and after various fortunes 
and many revenue sales at the beginning of the century, as well 
as subsequent losses during the mutiny, only a limited number 
of separate village-estates now remain. 2 

I can only allude to one more case, a gens of comparatively 
late origin, called Gant am , whose chief was first established at 
Argal, in the Fatihpur district. 3 The family divided into groups 
with titles, luljd for the eldest, Riio, Iidnd , and Bdwat for the 
others. So great were their territories, at one time, that they 
were in a position to make large grants of villages to chiefs of 
another clan—the Cdndel , to Brahmans, and to some Athija > 
Gctutam, who pleased the Argal Raja by teaching him the game 

land-revenue, paid him the compliment of ever after wearing their coats 
opening on the loft side like Mussulmans. 

1 Tho policy of tho early Settlements in fcho North-West Provinces 
was to encourage the village bodies, and to get rid of over-lord proprietors 
if possible—in some cases compromising their half-grown claim to land- 
ordship by granting a * Taluqdorl allowance,* which was a sort of rent 
charge on the estate, ultimately fixed at about 10 per cent, on the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. This policy formed the subject of considerable controversy 
at tho time. (Sec L, S. B. 1. ii. 157 ff.) 

7 The whole account, is worth reading (Cawnpore S, 1?, ch. ii. §§ 25-85). 

3 See Beanies* Elliot's Glossary , voL i. (s.v. • Gaufcam This clan is 
still numerous in Gh&zipur, and in some parts of Fatihpur and Cawnpore. 
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of chess. 1 In all these cases the history was us usual: soldiers 
of fortune acquire territories; their chiefs build forts and 
rule from those centres; in time they become possessors ot 
many villages, both old and new; and ultimately, in later 
generations, appear sometimes with their principal membei 
retaining a landlord estate over a number of villages, but the 
rest holding single villages, of which their descendants form the 
co-sharing communities. To complete the history of the 
Gautamoi Argal, reference must be made to the Settlement 
Report. 2 3 The clan espoused the losing side of the Path an 
Moslems, ultimately defeated by Hurnayun and Akbar when the 
Mughal Empire was approaching its zenith. So they lost their 
possessions. The Argal Rftja, though much respected by all 
the Thakurs (Rajputs), is now only the petty ‘ Zamindar * of 
two villages. But in Tappa Jas some ot them continued to 
hold a micrdsi ; and many having become Muhammadans, they 
have still retained a considerable number of villages. I will 
only add that in the ‘Azamgarh district the Gu/utam chiefs were 
once so powerful as to rule nearly the whole, except the Mahul 
portion. This was largely, however, due to the rise of the 
chief Abh inmil- sen, who, in the seventeenth century, became a 
Muhammadan, entered the service ot the Emperor Akbar, and 
grew rich ; so he purchased extensive estates about Daulatabad. 
4 His descendants, and those of his brothers, systematically 
plundered their neighbours, wresting their estates from them 
one by one/ till, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
whole district was held by them as above stated. It is interest¬ 
ing to trace from the Settlement Report of Mr. J. E. Reid, 

1 Another large grant was the origin of the Bais possessions across 

the Ganges in Oudh. Bhutto, a Buis chief, rescued the Argal Iitlja’s queen 
when, on a pilgrimage, she was attacked by the Mussulmans. Bh«o 
received a suitable bride as liis reward, and was told he could have the 
lordship over as many villages as his bride could name in one breath. 
This remarkably well*winded lady, so it is said, pronounced the names ot 
1,440 villages! 

3 Fatih pur S. R. (1878), p. 9. I have already noted how in this 
district revenue-farmers afterwards gained possession of so many vil. 
lages (ante, p. 804). 





what has been the outcome of all this success. 1 First, let mo 
mention the reporter’s observation 2 that the population is now 
poor and dense, but the facilities for agriculture are considerable, 
and there has been a remarkable immunity from war and 
marauders. Many alien grants have been made, and many 
villages are held by descendants of the grantees. But in the 
greater part high caste proprietors are in possession; these are, 
in fact, remnants of the old ruling chiefs’ houses > and therefore 
it is not surprising to find that the pattiddri , or < aristocratic ’ 
system ot village holding by ancestral shares, is in theory 
everywhere prevalent. The whole of the land has been exces¬ 
sively subdivided. The Government Review of the ‘Report’ 
notices that there are 5,532 villages ( mawzd ), varying in size 
from little blocks of 1^ to 5,500 acres in extent; the average 
being 248 acres. The groups of land held under one united 
title (mahdl) are 3,446. As to the nature of tho partition , the 
principal feature to bo noted is that the families are divided into 
patti, which seem to represent a sort of minor clan or wide- 
kindred of the same house; each pattl is called by the name of 
the ancestral head. These consequently represent the division 

only as far as the first or main branches of the original family ; 3 
for within the pattl, the component families and households often 
continue to hold undivided, the laud being either rented to 
tenants (j)arjas land), or being held by individual co-shams as 
tenants of the body. In the majority of cases division began 
long ago, probably in the time when the heads of branches 
(patii\ or their in. mediate successors, were alive; most of the 
cultivated lands and the profitable waste were then divided; 
but some still remained common to the whole major-group. 
Gradually th epdtfte were divided into smaller family subdivisions, 
and then intominute holdings. Where there is complete division 
it has been carried to great lengths ; on an average, there are 
nine fields to two acres. 4 The division is often made Tchet-bat 

1 S. It. (1877). The Report describes tho fourteen parffanas not porma. 

nently settled, which now alone form the district: this is the sixth settle¬ 
ment. 

3 Ibid. sec. ix. p. 87, § 307. :5 Ibid. Government Review, § 2. 

4 S. It. § 809. And there are sixtj'-five tables given in the appendix 
to the Report of different kinds of fractions (starting from the rupee as 
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(as the phrase is)— i.e. the number of geographical villages that 
belong to one large group of families and households are not 
allotted compactly one, or half a one, to each pattl (or whatever 
it is), but each pattl will have its lands scattered through a 
number of nruiuzusd When the estate is divided into ancestral 
fractions it is said to bo khvnidUi (= pattitfMvf), even though the 
shares held are not exactly correct to the scale. But it has 
often happened that the land proved so various in value that 
the fraction of the revenue and other burdens, which in theory 
ought to be identical with the land-fraction, became impossible, 
and the sharers converted their system into what is called 
btghdddrti ; a that means that each sharer was allowed to hold 
what lie had, or to adjust his holding to what he could manage, 
but a really proportionate division of the land-revenue-charge was 
made to suit the holding. This defacto possession is sometimes 
recorded in acres, but sometimes it is noted in terms of the actual 
fraction of the whole that it represents. Doubtless, in time, it will 
be believed that this was the real ‘ancestral fraction. h i, 
says the reporter , 3 ‘ they never forget the descent from a common 
ancestor; and there is a sentiment against adoption (i.c. the 
more or less artificial extension of the direct descent-table ). 1 It 
seems, further, that although the incidence of the revenue has 
been adjusted by the blgluiddm arrangement, the profits of waste 
and other like dues (sdlr), and possibly the share in the waste 
land, may still be regulated by the ancestral fractions ; and so 
two scales come into use —-pattiddri null and pattidan sdir. 

representing unity) used in the various divisions. (Op. also Cutvnpora 
S. R. § 107.) The following is No. lxiii. in abstract : 
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1 This peculiarity is further described in the following chapter, p. 340. 

’* A full description is given of how this came about (see S. /•. p. 8*4, 
<i§ 326 -8). The term means * price or value per bighu.’ 

3 S. i?. § 322 and note. 

A Which would defeat the expectations of collaterals when the direct lino 
otherwise failed. 








All this is very different from the bJutidchdrd cf the demo¬ 
cratic family and the clan-settlement. It marks the sense of 
individual lordship, as jealously maintained by right of descent 
from the particular head of the family, which has branched off 
from the stem of the once royal or princely ancestor. We 
mark also the influence of the developed joint-family system ; in 
fact, the tribal and clan institutions of a wider character have 
begun to fade. 1 Where a certain number of families still hold 
undivided, it is always because they are closely related, and it is 
easier or more profitable to share the rents and other income 
than to squabble over the minute division of fields into patches, 
which will be unworkable when they are declared ; or perhaps 
it is because the land is held by tenants, and there is no object 
in dividing; while if there is any waste reserved for grazing, the 
utility of it would be destroyed by partition. 

It is not surprising to find, in this advanced stage of 
severalty, that the pcwtQayat system c exists only in theory/ and 
that the official headmen (lambardar) have practically nothing 
to do, and receive no paQotra, or official allowance. 

I will conclude this series of illustrations of the North-West 
Provinces by only one more case in the Bundelkhand region, 
where we have not only the relics of the rulership, but also a 
definite memory of the loss of the princely title once enjoyed. 
Tn Banda, Mr. Cadell has described in detail the rise and fill of 
the Dikhit Rajputs. 2 In the thirteenth century they had two 
capitals whence their chiefs ruled. ‘But after the fall of the 
empire, even the inferior title of Rao was lost to the clan, and 
whether owing to the discouragement of successive chiefs, or to 
the influence of the Hindu law of joint inheritance, there are 
now many Difchii villages, but no Dilchit chief.* 

1 It will bo remembered that in many cases in this chapter we have 
spoken of olans, bocause as a matter of fact the clans exist, and their 
'number can be counted—if they are on compact areas of country. But 
nothing necessarily remains of any clan feeling as to properly ; this is 
completely replaced by the ancestral individual right and by the co-sharing 
body as representatives of one original owner. 

* S. It. (1881), § 72, p. 04. 
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(3) Illustrations from Oifdh 

The value of possessions in so fertile a country, and perhaps 
the influence of traditions of kingdoms believed to have been 
held by half-remembered ancestors or by legendary clan connec¬ 
tions, must always have combined to tempt Qhatrl leaders to try 
and return to Oudh. They could reach it without difficulty 
either from their refuge in Rajput&na or when driven from 
settlements in TJjjain or Kanauj. Such possession was in fact 
acquired, sometimes by independent adventure, sometimes by 
joining the army of some Mughal or earlier emperor. The 
Qhatrl possessions and lordships thus acquired have given rise to 
proprietary-villages and to estates established on a footing 
clearly distinguishable from that of the apparently earlier 
laud-holding communities, among whom no monarchical organi¬ 
sation or desire of territorial rulersbip was ever developed. 1 To 
give a complete account of the many conquering Rajas or local 
chiefs and of the estates held by their descendants, would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the account given of each district in 
the Gazetteers and Settlement Reports; thedifliculty is to make 
a Biiitably small selection for the purposes of illustration. 

In the Sultanpur district I notice an 4 estate ’ of 365 villages 
held by families of the BandcdgotT clan; the head still retaining, 
as landlord, the possession of 316 villages. This was due to the 
fact that up to the eleventh generation from the founder only one 
son was born ; but at last there were more, and then the estate 
was divided and several village properties became separate. 2 

In Bauraich the great Ikhauna estate might still be flou¬ 
rishing as an example of individual, territorial, foundation but 
for the events of the mutiny. It owed its origin to a single 
Janwdr chief under Moslem patronage (for the chiefs long bore 
the military title of 4 Risaldar ’). Shah Jahaix made the estate 
revenue-free, and it became a landlord property. A number of 
villages (mentioned under the designation of bhaiyai) were 
originally allotted to cadets of the family for their maintenance ; 

1 Ante , p. 193, and cf. p. 288. 

3 Oudh Gazetteer , i. 47. As I have before remarked, it is perfectly 
immaterial, as regards origin, whether these villages did or did not iu 
after times come under the power of Taluqdars or landlords. 
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but after two or three generations they were found as indepen¬ 
dent estates having no connection with the chief, and were 
afterwards reduced to paying rent, separately, to a Taluqdftr. 1 
For the Khkri district (northern part) the writer of the Gazetteer 
notice makes some good remarks on the manner in which Rfijput 
chieftains came to be able to establish their local rule. ‘The 
Chain ascendency/ he says, 4 might be simply described as the 
re-establishment of local Hindu government under the native 
chief. There was no elaborate design or settled plan. A 
conqueror appeared and was often welcomed as giving some 
security against the oppression of neighbouring chiefs or of the 
suzerain government. The Raja once established could . . . 
dispossess any of his subjects who showed signs of treachery or 
disloyalty. . . . He had many wives and many sons, bastard 
and legitimate; all the waste lands were his; all lapsed and 
forfeited villages also became his; with such lands he provided 
for the scions of his house.’ 2 In this way much of the actual 
ownership of the land passed into the bauds of his family. 
Four-fifths of the district, it is said, belonged to Qhatrw, and 
three-fifths were under their ruling chiefs. Indeed, in Akbar’s 
time, of the 223 mahcd (or pargantts) of Oiulh, eighty-seven 
were held by Chatri lords. Other tribesmen, as Kayatke and 
KurmlSy might obtain village estates, hut they never became 
rulers. But an able and adventurous Chain of noble descent 
could always get a local territory ; and villages, as already re¬ 
marked, would often gladly place themselves under him. 3 The 
Moslem Emperor was content to take a general revenue or tri¬ 
bute from such a chief, leaving to him the administration of 
justice ; and the whole estate ceased to be borne on the imperial 
registers as Ujdlfa or directly subject to the imperial adminis¬ 
tration. It was merely a natural progression of things that 
‘ the subjection of the land to the Raja became first confused, 
and then identical, with his proprietorship.’ In Oudh it often 

1 Gazetteer, i. 117, 122, 177 ff. 2 Ibid. ii. 140, 215 ff. 

3 Ibid . 20/. Several instances are noted where the village land, 
holders voluntarily placed themselves under the protection of the Raja. 
This fiMh-raJchdi, or commendation , is frequently found. The villages 
always ended by passing under the complete ownership of descendants i f 
the chiefs family. 
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happened that the Raja became Taluqdar, and utimafcely was 
created landlord of the whole or a portion of his demesne ) but, if 
the estate happened to be partitioned or the Raja disappeared, 
beiug put to flight, or slain in battle after some unsuccessful 
revolt, the villages would continue to be held by some members 
of the family, and would become so many separate village-estates. 

A most remarkable instance remains to be cited, and it illus¬ 
trates the direct process of the division of a Raj into both 
village-estates and larger landlord-properties. I refer to the 
case of the Tilok Candl Dais estates in Rai-Bakku . 1 

The whole history is too long to be even summarised here, 
but the main facts are these: the district contains 1,735 villages, 
of which 1,719 are owned bv descendants of Tilok Chaud, 
who died shortly before Babar ascended the throne of Delhi 
(a.d. 1526). The dominion, indeed, began before the chief b time, 
but he consolidated the position. He acknowledged the Mughal 
suzerainty and never assumed the title of Raja personally ; it 
was only taken by his eldest descendant at a later date. 2 At the 
present time there are about forty landlord estates containing 
several villages each and ranking as * Taluqdari 1 estates, and a 
great number of village-estates. 3 4 This resulted from the family 
at first admitting of partition and then agreeing to stop it. The 
elder branch represents the estato of Murarmau, in which the 
title of Raja was afterwards taken; it was the several grandsons 
who, separating, originated the larger estates; and these again 
became variously subdivided in the course of time. 

‘The accounts,’ writes Mr. Benett, 4 4 of the half century 
which elapsed between the death of Tilok Cliand and the 
accession of Akbar are very meagre. ... It may be surmised 
that the Raja of Murarmau, the liana of Khiron, and some other 
chiefs of a different stock, each exercised on a smaller scale the 
sovereign powers of the first great Raja (i,e. 1 ilok Cliand). 

1 The whole history will be found in the Gazetteer , iii. 208 and 225 ff, 
and in Mr. Benett’s Chief Clans of Rai-BareU (Lucknow, 1870). 

9 Gazetteer , iii. 280-1. * 

3 I cannot separate the single villages hold by Tilok Chandi Bais from 
eorno held by Moslems and Kfmhpurias; hut out of the whole 1,735 
villages 537 are independent of any Talucjdur over-lord. 

4 Clans of Eai Bareli , p. 53 ff. 






Under the vigorous administration of Akbar and his successors, 
the Hindu clans were naturally much depressed, and driven, so 
to speak, nearer to the soil. Their connection with the villages 
in their domain became much closer; new villages were founded, 
and the increasing numbers of each family led to the establish¬ 
ment of the non-cultivating village-proprietors who are now 
known in our courts as the “ old zamlruhirs.” The intervention of 
a foreign ruler, and the diminished danger of invasion from 
without deprived the Rajas of half their attributes : the principle 
of unity was lost sight of, and each member of a leading house 
wad able, when he separated, to assume, in his new home, almost 
all the privileges retained by the head of the family. The ties 
of kinsmanship were, however, still vividly recognised, and at 
the end of this period, instead of a few unconnected Rajas, we 
find hierarchies of powerful landowners , each the ivmediale 
propriety' and Umdlord of a few villages from which he drew his 
subsistence . . .* (the italics are mine). In this case it will be 
observed, although a clan unity so far prevails that kinship is 
acknowledged and kept up by the survival of the military spirit 
(always a strong incentive to its preservation), and by the fact 
that the Emperor would call on the chiefs to furnish levies for 
the imperial army, there is nothing of clan-custom observable 
in the mode of land-holding. The tenure is 1 aristocratic 1 either 
in the form of larger landlordahips or of jointly-owned, single, 
villages. 

Section III.— Villages founded by individual Adventurers 
and Settlers unconnected with the State or with 
Territorial Chiefshi?. 

While a large number of villages have had their origin in 
some individual chief or dignified founder connected with a 
State or chiefship, it is also true that other founders have been 
private adventurers, settlers, or purchasers, without any terri¬ 
torial connection. It is convenient to separate the cases, 
because it facilitates discussion to classify our known origins 
of villages as far as possible. There is often, however, room 
for doubt whether in any given case the foundation more 
properly belongs to one specific kind or another; wo may 
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set down a case as apparently one of private adventure, though 
really there had been a royal grant, or the founder represents 
a remnant of a forgotten local rulerahip. This degree of doubt 
necessarily arises where the foundation is remote in time and 
the evidence chiefly traditional. The possibility of such error 
is, however, of slight importance so long as we can preserve 
the main distinction between the village arising out of the elan 
or tribe , and that arising out of individual foundation—in one 
form or another. For wherever we have the <?fa>/-group, and 
the clan sentiment of equal right, we have a different basis 
of constitution from what is observed in the case where an 
individual ancestor is remembered as the direct originator of 
the estate. 

A typical casein point occurs in the Gcjuanwala district of 
the Panjab, where we have a group of eighty-one communities 
(patti/lan in their original state) descended from a single founder. 
1 do not know any evidence or traditional opinion that there 
was any local rule or chiefship; but the founder was himself of 
good family : the Outfit houses 1 2 claim descent from a Gauhdn 
Rajput stock—indeed, from Raja Prifchwi Chand himself. .Tint 
a single adventurer of the family, named Dliiru, in the tenth 
or eleventh generation, left his home and settled in a village called 
Sidhkot: he married two wives and had eighteen sons, from whom 
all the village-bodies are descended. Both in this district and in 
Sialkot, although the general prevalence of the pattuldri form of 
village indicates that a great number are held by bodies de¬ 
scended from adventurers or founders of some pretension 
to good birth, there is no definite trace of local rulerships 
out of which they sprang. Nor, on the other hand, does there 
appear to bo anything of the tribal character in the villages 
in question. In SlALKOT as many as 2,155 villages are shown 
as shared on the * ancestral 9 principle, of which 10G are held by 
the families undivided; 3 * * only 033 are put down as bkaideharu , 

1 The family finds a place in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs, wlicro 
their history is given in detail. 

2 Unless 1 am misled by the term savnlnddri without any qualifying 

addition, which is much misused; it may mean villages owned by a single 

purchaser, &c., or by a group remaining undivided. Probably the latter 

(sJulmilat or sctnjl villages) are meant. (SUilkot Gazetteer , p. 48.) 
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which, as the term is used in the Pan jab, includes villages that 
probably were originally 1 ancestral/ but in which the ravages ot 
time and circumstance have caused the regular shares to be 
modified or forgotten altogether. It is worth noting that in 
the earlier Settlement, Mr. E. Prinsep, illustrating the varieties 
of village as regards sharing, takes, as the standard natural to 
the district, the case of ‘ the/winder of a village who secures a 
property by purchase, grant, appropriation, or conquest; ■ and 
he goes on to show how the sons will hold undivided, how they 
ultimately* separate, and how the ancestral shares of the separated 
houses are changed into de facto holdings or some other shares 
which have become * customary/ This series of changes would 
be wholly inapplicable to cases where the estate did not 
begin with one founder, but where a whole clan had divided the 
conquered land, or where a clan grew up under its own customs 
of holding. 

I have already alluded to a specific case from the Guj- 
uaxvvaLa district; but the totals of the different kinds of village 
in the whole district are also worthy of notice; though hero a 
considerable number of villages are held on shares of a special 
kind which may indicate a different origin. But even allowing 
for these cases, the number of villages derived from individual 
founders is considerable. An analysis of the tables 1 shows a 
total of 1,199 villages, classifiable thus:— 

138 j held by single owners (40) and undivided families ; 
211 i wholly or partly divided, 

118 partly on ancestral shares, 

459 by a system of shares in well#, 

188 by a system of 4 customary , shares, 

85 held 4 on possession' only. 

1,799 

Even of the eighty-five, in the last line, it is quite possible that 
some really belong to the other classes, only that from one cause 
or another the shares have been completely lost. It is noteworthy 
that amoug the villages which acknowledged shares , no less than 

1 6’. R. (Nisbet), printed in 1874. The figures are gathered from the 
tabloa at the end. 


Ancestral 

shares 
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395 agreed to return to the correct list, some by voluntary sur¬ 
render of excess lands, others by making up to those who had 
less than their proper share by additions out of the undivided 
culturable waste. 1 

These examples have been selected from the Panjab Reports 
without difficulty, owing to the circumstances of the country. 
I have not been able to do the same for the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, because, with a denser population, with a 
much greater number of local kingdoms and chiefships, and the 
wider prevalence of revenue-farming, in former days, it becomes 
almost impossible to separate the cases of private enterprise 
from those connected with territorial rulerships. It is not, 
however, to be doubted that villages due to private, individual, 
foundation, are just as common in the Ganges plain as they are 
in the Punjab. 

Section IV.— Colonist Associations 

I do not at present include those ancient traces of villages 
in the Madras Tamil country, regarding which our most reason¬ 
able conclusion is that they were due to colonist families of an 
energetic agriculturist caste settled under patronage of a local 
prince, and who adopted an interesting method of co-operative 
village cultivation. It is only traces and traditions of these 
southern villages that now survive ; and before I could bring 
them forward as instances of the formation of joint-villages by 
voluntary association, I should have, as I hope to do in a future 
chapter, to argue out the case for their existence, nature, and 
origin. 

Here I am concerned with villages of a type actually exist¬ 
ing and known. Such cases must necessarily be confined to 
sparsely populated districts, where large areas w f ere, even in late 
historic times, awaiting cultivators energetic and patient enough 
to cope with the initial difficulties of establishing cultivation. 
The South-eastern Panjab exhibits a natural field lor such founda- 

1 It may also be noted that if we deduct 138 single owner or undivided 
villages, the remaining 1,061 (shared or hold in severalty) show, as a 
whole, 686 in which the original system has undergone no change, and 
425 in which under stress of time and circumstance it has been nltcred. 

y 2 




lions; and we are not surprised to find them cjuitecharacteristic 
of certain dial ricts or parts of districts in that locality. In such 
villages there is no question of ‘ holding in common * except in 
so far as the unappropriated waste and grazing ground is so held. 

' villages have accepted the joint-responsibility under the 
modern revenue system, because their association would ex¬ 
pressly contemplate cohesion for such purposes, not to speak 
of other countervailing advantages, such as acquiring defined 
rights in the adjacent waste area, which they may not have 
possessed before. 

Villages founded by associated colonists arc treated as cases 
of individual foundation, since the associates are neither a 
gradually expanding clan nor a tribal-group already formed. 
If some of the members happen to be connected by blood, which 
is quite likely, it is an accidental circumstance, and may have 
produced some sharing (as a family) of particular holdings, but 
not of the whole village. Complete extracts from the District 
Reports describing the mode of foundation, the planting of the 
stake (mori) to mark the central village-site, and the drawing 
lots for the * plough-lands,’ have been printed in my Land /Systems 
of British India and need not be repeated here. 1 We find villages 
o[ this kind in the districts of FlHOZPUR and what was formerly 
SmsA. a 

1 here is no doubt also that a similar origin may be ascribed 
to villages in other parts. It will be enough to call attention 
to the main features—viz. that the headman is the leader and 
spokesman ol the party, who has perhaps conciliated some 
neighbouring chief or governor, and obtained his countenance to 
the projected settlement. Major and minor divisions of the 
(\iltumble area were, or might be, arranged in the first instance 
to suit the requirements of different groups—probably different 
castes 01 different family aggregates; within these, the several 
plough-lands such is the general unit—were arranged and 
assigned to each settler according to his means, i.e. with refer¬ 
ence to the plough cattle he possessed, and the number of hands 
he could bring to the work of cultivation; the plough-lands 
1 Vol. ii. p. 678 IT, and p. 689. 

Hie Sirsa district has been abolished, part of the territory being added 
to Firozpur, port to Hisilr. 
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were taken b.y drawing lots for each, so that there might be no 
unfair distribution. As to the adjacent waste area, it was so 
little considered that no definite boundaries at first existed; 
and long afterwards, anyone of the settlers who chose could 
break up a new portion, outside his former allotment. Indeed, 
this was the cause of some trouble after the Land-Revenue 
Settlement was introduced, and a tenant law was provided. For 
then the waste was definitely surveyed and included in the village 
boundaries, and became formally the joint or 4 common’ property 
of the whole body, who were, under the system in question, 
regarded as the co-proprietors of the whole village. Consequently, 
after the survey and record of rights, no one could make a new 
field in the waste without proceedings for partition, or without 
asking permission of the whole body. Moreover, additional 
cultivators had been formerly allowed in as tenants, on the 
understanding, perhaps rather tacit than expressed, that the 
land they cleared and subdued to the plough would be left in 
their possession for ever. Under the first of the tenant laws 
(1868) such persons might find themselves treated as tenants at 
trill , and be offered the option of a rise in rent or of notice to 
quit—a proceeding which, however legal, they regarded with 
indignation. 

Jt is extremely difficult to apply the term 4 collective owner¬ 
ship ’ to the rights in a village so constituted, at least before the 
days of Revenue records and surveys. The body was united for 
its own interest, and it accepted the joint liability for the 
Government Revenue, as one of the most natural objects of its 
association. 1 It is also curious to note that in some cases the 
headman and his sons managed to push themselves forward into 
a sort of proprietary positiou over the whole village, and exact 
some kind of rent from the other cultivators; in that case the 
village was distinguished as boleddri (bold — agreement). In 
revenue parlance, the others were called bhaidclulrd . though not 
in the correct sense in which I have always used the term. I do 

1 As I have had occasion to observe before, in the days of bad or 
oppressive revenue mai\agemont, it was a great matter for a combined body 
to be able to bargain for a lump sum which the collector would agree to, 
because it saved trouble; the village was thus secured from the inquisi¬ 
torial visits and vexations interference of the revenue-fanners’ underlings. 
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not know of any specific instance where existing village bodies 
known to have originated as colonies and associations have 
adopted any other method of allotting the land than that of 
assigning separate numbers of ( plough-lands* taken by lot. 

But there are still many villages the origin of which is uncer¬ 
tain ; and I suspect that not a few villages holding by shares in 
wells and in other modes (to be mentioned in the next chapter) are 
voluntary colonist associations. In any case, the form of sharing 
adopted will depend on the local conditions of agriculture. If 
such a colony, instead of being planted in open dry plains and 
prairies like those of Firozpur and Sirsa, bad been formed in a 
dense jungle country like that of Southern India (Tondawna/ulU'- 
lam ) they might have adopted a different method ; they might 
have all combined to clear an area gradually, and to work the land 
without any final allotment, determining year by year what 
portion each co-sharer should take in hand. Wo shall see, later 
oq, reason to believe that this was really the mode of working in 
the villages in Southern India, which were once held 4 jointly y 
under a noteworthy colonising enterprise. 

Having now passed in review the various known origins of 
actually existing joint-villages, and seen how — apart from any 
general a priori theory—these villages, really grew up, it is 
evident that we have two great causes for union — (1) the exist¬ 
ence of a tribal or clan stage of society with all that this stage 
Implies, especially in the way of a right to share equally in the 
tribal acquisition; (2) the influence of the ‘ joint-family ’ and its 
law of joint-inheritance. And to these we might perhaps add a 
third—vol untary association and combination. Y i llages, or areas 
larger than villages, constituted under either influence are found 
to be divided into certain general — major aud minor, primary 
and secondary — divisions of the land, and finally into individual 
shares. Thus, there are certain liens which tend to make each 
village, in some sense, a unit-estate. They are, therefore, brought 
under a system of Land-Revenue Management which, devised to 
suit the prevailing form of tenure, subjects all the village estates 
in the province to a similar system of demarcation, survey, and 
record. The system also applies a common nomenclature to them 
all; and thus, as it were, varnishes over the whole group with an 
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appearance of uniformity which goes beyond any degree of 
similarity they naturally possess. 1 

It now remains to examine some details of the internal 
structure of joint-villages, and to note both the minor variations 
which occur and the modifications that the form of constitut ion 
may undergo. We have finally to notice the special cases of joint- 
village which are believed once to have existed in certain other 
parts of India, but which have become a subject of dispute because 
only traces of them now exist. These are very interesting to 
the historian as showing the growth, or at least the probable 
growth, of over-lord claims over what would otherwise be inde¬ 
pendent villages of the raiyatwari type, and also the formation 
of villages under special circumstances in a joint or co-sharing 
form as exceptions to the prevailing tenure. If our inferences 
regarding these mostly long decayed landlord-villages are at all 
just, we shall have tho phenomenon of the raiyatwari village and 
the joint-village occurring in juxtaposition. But such a juxta¬ 
position is not confined to these doubtful cases, nor is it depen¬ 
dent on inferences regarding the past; we shall also take occasion 
to describe certain cases where it can be seen in existence at the 
present day. 

1 By such a remark I do not intend to imply any disparagement of 
the system. As a matter of fact, in practical working, the North-Went 
Provinces Revenue-system initiated by Regulation VII. of 1822 (and 
applied, with local modifications, to Orissa, to tho Panjab, to Oudh, to 
Ajmer, and to the Central Provinces) has proved remarkably elastic. In 
Orissa, for instance, the working is as nearly niiyatwari as possible ; and 
so in Ajmer, whore the principle of the joint-responsibility has been reduced 
to a mere shadow. Indeed, the system is able practically to admit both 
the landlord right over large estates (as in Oudh and parts of the North - 
West Provinces) and what are really separate holdings in villages 
nominally joint. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE VARIETIES AND MODIFICATIONS OF VILLAGE FORMS 

Wk Lave seen hitherto that the existence of a group of agri¬ 
cultural holdings forming a village does not necessarily imply 
a single or uniform plan of internal constitution. The* village 
may be a group of independent holdings ; or it may be in one 
sense a unit, a share in which is held by everyone of the resident 
owners who form the ‘ village commnnity.’ Or again it may he a 
group of lands which lias been almost accidentally formed, the real 
area of ‘ collective ownership ’(as far as the term is applicable) being 
something much larger than a village. In any case, the constitu¬ 
tion may differ. The main forms or principles have now been dis¬ 
cussed—the t ri bal, the joint-family orpaHiiian, and the ‘ eqnalised- 
share ’ methods, &c. But. each such method may exhibit, in its 
application certain minor variations, just ns in plants wo max- 
have ‘ species,’ and under each a lumber of * varieties.’ Apart 
from this, modification arises subsequently owing to what I may 
call £ wear and tear.’ Original shares are lost, sometimes par- 
tinlly, sometimes altogether, without any constitutional differ¬ 
ence of principle. 

There is one form of village which in the nature of things 
docs not vary : the raiyatwdrl form, being merely au aggregate 
of independent holdings, has no original varieties; nor can nnv 
change be introduced short of its conversion into a joint-village 
either by reason of some artificial process of Revenue manage¬ 
ment, or, so to speak, naturally, by the reduction of the cultivators 
to the rank of £ tenant, under the influence of a co-sharing family, 
which establishes over-lord rights over the whole as the proprie¬ 
tory community. This is. however, not a variation of form, it is 
the supersession ot one form by another. The suporimposition 
ol landlord rights has, no doubt, constantly occurred wherever 
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conquering clans have settled, and wherever adventurers have 
acquired a dominion, or Rajas and Emperors have made grants, or 
the revenues have been funned to some village-manager. But 
until such an over-lord arises, the independent group ol land¬ 
holders, with its hereditary headman and its staff of artisans and 
menials, must necessarily remain unchanged. 1 

But when we come to the joint-villages—those held on some 
system of co-sharing—there is ample room for variety, both 
original and induced by accident. 

In the first place, I may mention a general cause of modifi¬ 
cation which may affect auy hind of really joint-village. There 
may be a portion of the village area not yet divided; and this 
circumstance, though of no particular interest in itsell from the 
tenure point of view, may be of practical importance to the ad¬ 
ministration. We shall see presently that the official classifica¬ 
tion provides a distinct head for the wholly divided, and another 
for the partly divided villages. In the former there is neither 
arable nor waste land, except the site of the village temple or 
mosque, the graveyards, roads, and other such naturally in¬ 
divisible areas, left unpartitioned ; 2 in the latter, which is by far 
the larger class, an area of waste either wanted for grazing and 
wood-cutting, or not yet wanted for ploughing up, is still held 
in common. Sometimes, also, a portion of the arable is left un¬ 
divided, because it is all in the hands of tenants -perhaps 
fi occupancy ’ or irremovable tenants — and the proprietors have 
no object in dividing it. This question of partial or total divi¬ 
sion may affect management in various ways ; 3 but there is one 


1 I have already discussed the possibility of rights being destroyed nml 
originally homogeneous bodies dispersed under the effects of harsh revenue 
administration; but nothing of the kind tends to alter the raiyatwari torin. 

* Land which is unfit for cultivation and is otherwise impartible is 
spoken of as ghair mumkin ; while the waste for grazing, Ac., that may 
one day bo utilised, is mumkin — i.o. 1 possible ' to cultivate. Tho 
village-site is often partitioned, because it gives the different co-sharers not 
oulv their due allotment for their own houses, but enables each to charge 
rents and derive other benefits from the house-sites which fall to his 
share. 

3 It may also be conveniently borne in mind that when a village is 
divided into major and secondary groups (called pattl, (hole, Ac.), the whole 
of the land may be divided between the groups, so that nothing remains 
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point where it also touches custom and the tenure form. It is 
sometimes observed that, while the divided arable land is held on 
one existing scheme of shares or on the basis of mere ck facia 
possession, the common land and the profits from grazing, wild 
fruits, thatch-grass or similar produce, as well as other common 
profits or dues—house rates and the like—may be enjoyed or 
divided on a quite different set of shares. This usually indicates 
that the original shares of the foundation have been disturbed or 
forgotten, as regards the cultivated holdings, and yet the co¬ 
sharers do not like altogether to ignore their proper principle ; 
they cannot help abandoning it as regards the lands that have 
long been held in severalty, but they still adhere to it as regards 
profits or lands which have not been yet divided. 

We may now proceed to the more specific varieties. It may 
be a convenience shortly to recapitulate the list of primanf joint 
forms before specifying these variations. We have: (1) 
villages hold on a tribal basis. As a rule, the several allotments 
are made as equal as possible : of this class the frontier and some 
other Panjab villages form our best examples. Here the ‘joint- 
holding ’ depends on the sense of unity as a clan, and on the 
feeling that all are equal and may have to submit to exchange 
holdings with a view to giving effect to that equality. There is 
no particular bond constituting village-g roups as such. (2) 
v illages held by c cultivating fraternities,’ where there has 
been no territorial rule and no aristocratic title in the family, 
but where, beginning with a small household-group settled on 
a wide area, there has gradually grown up a large clan. In 
some cases a group of villages has been formed like a number 
of buds shooting out from one parent stem, and then separating 
into so many full-blown new ‘villages.’ In other cases certain 

common to the whole village ( shamilat dih ); but each jnitll may have in¬ 
ternally divided only part of its land, leaving some still common to the 
section (shamilat pattx). It very frequently happens that smaller family 
(or close kindred) groups hold their shares jointly because it would be so 
inconvenient to divide them. The co-sharers may recognise a fractional 
interest in a patli which is represented by roWb part of a 4 rupee ’ or less 
(see p. 315, ante); but such an interest cannot always be divided out on 
the ground, and must be enjoyed jointly with others or it would bo 
useless. 
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primary, secondary, and tertiary divisions of the whole estate- 
area have been established in the days when there were but a 
few family members; but after that, all the multiplying 
descendants have obtained land per capita according to the 
actual requirements of each household as it came to maturity. 
There was no thought of any particular aliquot parts of the 
whole; only care was taken that ail equal division o t good and 
bad lands should be observed, and more especially that a valua¬ 
tion should be made ao that the share of the burdens (land- 
revenue or any other charges) borne by each might be in just 
proportion to the value and extent of the land held. 

In contrast with this cultivating-fratomity form, where some 
traces of* dan feeling are still in evidence, stands the very 
large class of villages (3) where one individual, or one or two 
together, obtained or founded the village-estate; and here it is 
solely the ‘ joint-family ’ fully developed, and its consequent law 
of joint-inheritance, that has produced the joint-community. 
Here, too, the 4 village ? is essential; it is the limit of the grant or 
acquisition. The heirs will divide strictly on the ancestral shares 
indicated by the * genealogical tree.' It is in this form that we 
have the stages, first, of the sole owner, then of his heirs holding 
undivided, and finally of complete or partial severance of the 
holdings. But in many such estates the division was made at 
a remote period. And there are some few cases where a kindred 
already numerous enough (o form a village-group or something 
larger have, on acquiring a new domain, formed it and continue 
to subdivide it into so many ancestral shares , rather than into 
the equal lots of Nos. 1 and 2. The ancestral-share system is 
peculiarly open to give dissatisfaction ns time goes on ; it is also 
peculiarly liable to become modified by external agency. 

(4) There is a class of village still having certain features 
of c joiut’ holding— e.g. the common responsibility for the revenue, 
which is best described negatively; it is not ‘ tribal/ it is not 
pattiddri , nor is it held on the 4 artificial fafc/ or equalised-hold- 
ing method. There is locally some peculiarity, derived from some 
unknown source: perhaps the village is a small surviving 
remnant from some once larger body which has gradually dis¬ 
appeared ; often it is a voluntary association of cultivators, who 



have combined for protection into a ‘joint-body,* In these cases 
the ‘ shares * are of various kinds. 


(5) Lastly, there is a large list of villages which is only 
separable because we are in tlie dark as to their real original 
mode of constitution. The 4 co-sharers 9 hold each a certain 
separate area, aud the fact of possession is the only known 
measure of right. The official classification has a special head 
for these ‘ cZ$~/ac£o-holding * villages. 1 

Let us notice eacli head separately, and see wlmt minor 
varieties are possible. 

(1) It is difficult to say that there is any typical or normal 
form of the purely tribal village of the Panjab. Regarding the? 
co-sharers as persons, the village depends on the family con¬ 
nection which associates a number of kindred in one separate 
group, and on the conditions of life and locality which compel 
many small hamlets, or one large dirndl, as the case may be, to 
be formed. A11 we can ask is what is the type of tribal -share ? 
The examples I have given show some variety in this respect 
which is evidently original and not induced. Generally, both 
in Biluchl and Pathan tribes, the larger divisions follow the 
branches of the first ancestral family up to a certain point ; 2 but 
within the khel, or other ultimate larger group, the single shares 
are per capita aud equal. More rarely ancestral shares seem to 
be followed throughout, and up to the existing families. The 
principal changes that occur in such a distribution of holdings are 
more a matter of anticipation than anything else. The clan- 
connection, not being exercised in war, or by other occasions, 
will fall away and be forgotten; the general sense of the area as 
‘the clan possession 7 in which each member has his personal 
share or right will also fade away, especially with the abandon¬ 
ment of the old custom of periodic exchange of holdings which 
kept it alive, but which becomes impossible when time and labour 
expended for years past have produced well-cultivated fields and 
farms, and when records of title and maps of permanent holdings 

1 Seo Appendix to tho chaptor on the official classification of villages 
for statistical purposes. 

a Even then the tajppd , &c., are not made of equal size and value; they 
aro larger or smaller according to the number of houses and families in 
each. 
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have been prepared. Under the system of dividing the land into 
lots composed of several pieces of different soils, there will be, 1 
suppose, a gradual tendency for original differences to disappear 
under long cultivation, manuring, and watering; fields will then 
be voluntarily exchanged, and by these means holdings will in 
time become consolidated lots in one place. 

(2) But in the communities which I have called the * true 
bkaiachard ,’ and of which the Aira-khera estate in the Mathura 
district 1 is a perfect example, there are several natural varieties 
if not subsequent modifications. It will be remembered that in 
all these cases of clan-holdings and fraternities growing up on 
the spot there is never anything in the nature of holding ‘ in 
common.’ Certain largo divisions may be established at an 
early stage of the growth of the body, and within these the 
household lots or shares for the later descendants in each group 
are added on, one by one, as the families increase. In these 
cases very large areas are usually occupied; and the first modi¬ 
fication they undergo is that souno of the family groups within 
each main division, having each built separate groups of houses, 
but regarding themselves as offshoots from the parent village 
and not at first disconnected from it, gradually blossom out into 
completely separate villages. Thus a large estate in the HamIr- 
rUR district called Kheraila-khas, and containing -8-1 square 
miles, was divided into six main tho/c or sections, and these have 
now become separate village estates. So in the same district, 
Patara, an estate of over 9,000 acres, was divided into twelve sec¬ 
tions (there called behri), which have become as many ‘ villages.’ 
The building of the separate residence, the increase of the houses, 
and the consequent completion of the village establishment, is 
what makes the separate ‘ village: ’ the lands belonging to it 
may b~ ill be scattered, and only brought into an aggregate in the 
official registers. But sometimes a large portion of the land 
happens to lie in one block, and then in the course of time out¬ 
lying fields will be exchanged, and so the village and its land 
will''be brought into a ring fence. Lastly, special customs of 
distributing the revenue charges according to standard valuation 
lots ( cak , Ac.) will be given up in favour of paying according to 


1 Described at p. 282 ff., ante . 
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the differential acreage-rates for soils established for assessment 
purposes by the Revenue-Settlement Officer. 

But the method of sharing also shows some variation. Thus, 
i n the Banda district, if the village was composed of no more than 
the three chief varieties of soil— mvr, parwu, and rdkdr —it was 
not necessary to make any complicated artificial Jots, and for 
valuation of the holdings* it was sufficient to treat the members 
of the community as holding each a certain number of biglw 
measures of land ; but the bujhd of the worst soil was in fact two 
or three times as large as the blghcl of the best soil. 1 In Main- 
PUKl, examples occur of villages in which advantage was taken of 
the natural belts into which the cultivation in the North-West 
Provinces generally is observed to fall: there is the gauhfin, or 
laud nearest the village site (central group of homesteads), which 
is always well irrigated and easy to manure, and ia thus the most 
valuable and most successfully cultivated; next there is the mdnjkd , 
or * middle land/ not quite so good, because not so easily supplied 
with manure, and irrigation is perhaps less certain; lastly, there is 
the bdrhdy or outlying zone of the poorest soil, probably rarely 
manured and largely dependent on the rainfall. Each holding 
will be represented on the basis of an artificial ton* (or tauzi-bighd) 
made up of a certain area in each zone of the best, middle, and 
outer land. 2 * * The holdings here are scattered, but very much 
less so than under the elaborate system of soil classification 
sometimes followed—such, for instance, as that noted from the 
BastI district; 5 

I have not met with other specific forms of originally various 
(or afterwards modified) bhaidchdrd custom. The * bhaidchdrd , lot 
or share 9 must naturally vary with the simplicity or complexity 
of the actual soil distribution in the village. In a very uniform 


1 Bii nda S. R. p. 40. So that when the revenues are distributed at a 
uniform sum 1 per bujh&f the payment is in fact fairly equal. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer , iv. 600. Thus, in one village the 

standard lot was large, viz. 90 lights (actual measure), composed of 

25 of the best + 80 of the middle + 85 of the poorest. In a nother village, 
where the lots were numerous and consequently smaller, I find 810 lots 
each of 24 actual bighds (6 of the best + 8 of the middle + 10 of the outer 
soil-zone). 

5 See p. 291, ante. 
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locality the shares may be of the simplest description; 1 where 
the soil varies much each share or lot will be a very composite 
one. In the latter case serious practical difficulty is to be 
looked for in the future. The tendency in such estates (as 
noted, e.g., in the Etaw a S. R., which is worth consulting on the 
subject), is for the shares to become excessively subdivided ; 
and then the fact that the holding is already perhaps in three 
or five or more portions tells awkwardly ; for each portion has 
to undergo the same process of subdivision. The result is that 
unless the cultivators are of superior energy, or are able t.o 
devise some remedy and to send off their surplus hands to some 
other occupation, they will surely fall into poverty and lose the 
ownership altogether. In this district, the prospects of the 
much divided lhaidchdrd estates are not very promising : the 
Settlement Officer notices that the paffwdri (village accountant) 
is the only person who knows how to keep the accounts of 
the numerous little separate holdings, and how to apportion the 
revenue payment ; he rules them all accordingly ; the pan^vtyat 
has ceased to exist, and c self-government 9 is a delusion. 

(3) The ancestral-Blmre, or paltid&rl, villages are the most 
likely to change of any. Here it will be remembered that, 
theoretically, if a man owns (owing to his place in the genea¬ 
logical table) say £ of £ of j ( = tvV) of tlie P altl or maiu branch 
to which he belongs, he ought to be holding -^-of the cultivated 
area, to be entitled (on partition) to tlie same fraction of the 
waste, and to be paying of the assessed land revenue and 
common expenses of the pa,til. But long before the village has 
got to this number of small shares it will probably be found 
that the correct fractions 2 have been partially, at any rate, lost 
sight of. The causes are several; they are sometimes natural, 


1 It is to be regretted that the method of sharing in the largo Jililam 
clan-estates or villages (ante, p. 970) is not on record. I believe, however, 
that it is by simple plough-lands allotted in each group according to the 
requirements of the households at the time, there being great similarity 
of soil throughout. 

* It will always bo remembered that the arithmetic of vulgar fractions 
was not known in former days to the village population, any more than it 
was to the devisers of tlie extraordinarily clrunsy provisions (as they appear 
to its) for dividing the estate under the Muhammadan law of inheritance. 
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but still more often they are the result of external pressure on 
the village resources. In the first place, after the co-sharers 
had gone through a certain term of practical experience of 
working their separate shares, it must often have proved 1 hat 
two portions designed to represent perfectly equal fractional- 
shares are by no means equal in working value ; at least, they 
are not equally productive in the hands of the actual holders. 
When this inequality is general, the co-sharers will probably 
not alter the holdings, but will give up the attempt to distribute 
the charges according to the proper (corresponding) fractions, 
and will agree to a baqh (as it is called), which will re-distribute 
the hardens in a more equitable manner. And then the hold¬ 
ings themselves rarely remain unaltered in extent: one man 
finds himself able to cultivate more waste land and increases 
his holding ; another sells a part of his share to his neighbour, 
or becomes poor and leaves the village, in which case bis holding 
is distributed perhaps between not more than two who are willing 
to undertake to pay the revenue ; or it is absorbed by the head¬ 
man, &c. This goes on till a great many sharers have more or 
less than their true fraction. But a still more fruitful cause of 
change is the heavy lump-assessment laid on the village by 
some former rapacious native governor; all the holders had 
then to pay what they could and to cultivate what they could 
to make up the total and avoid being ruined or ejected from 
their ancestral home. Possibly, too, they would have to call in 
outsiders to help; and these may have needed to be coaxed by 
promises of admission as co-sharers or as tenants with special 
privileges—such as paying nothing beyond the Government 
assessment on their land. Case after case occurs in our records 
where this has actually happened. In the Patijab it was indeed 
the normal state of things under successive Sikh governments; 
with them it was the regular plan to take everything that could 
be got, from everyone—no matter whether he was owner or 
tenant—who held land. Shares then ceased to have much 
practical value ; and it is not surprising that the correct scale 
was often forgotten or voluntarily abandoned or altered, while 
the village body were unwilling to give up their ancestral lands 

Henco division by fractions was always a roughly and clumsily per¬ 
formed operation. Cf. p. 263, ante. 


on bloc if they possibly could help it. After some years, or 
perhaps a generation or two, it is too late to rectify the shares, 
when better times come round; the larger holders will stand 
out for their de facto holding on the ground of their larger pay¬ 
ments ; the weaker ones will have to submit; and the only relief 
is that the existing revenue assessment can, by law, be distri¬ 
buted in accordance with the actual holdings, or at rates per 
acre, of the different kinds of soil. 

[ expect also that irregularity must frequently have arisen 
from the mode in which the land was held before formal parti¬ 
tion. 1 Each co-shnrer gets possession of a certain home-farm, 
or sir land; and this ho continues to hold on the understanding 
tint when a regular partition is demanded he will have to sub¬ 
mit to give or take as the case may be ; for the land held by 
each in this way may be more or may be less than the proper 
fractional share of the whole village, or of any section of it. 
AN hen at last a partition is made, there is a struggle, in which 
each sharer hopes to keep what he has previously been enjoying ; 
and it is quite possible that some irregularity is submitted to by 
the weaker members, and that the stronger come off the gainers. 
But, whatever the cause of the inequality, it is first made 
tolerable by dropping the fractions, as far as revenue payment is 
concerned, and making the charges correspond to the area 
actually held. In the end the villages frequently consent to 
remain ‘ as they are/ Sometimes they will allow the de facto 
holdings to be recorded, and then, of course, the change is 
stereotyped. Sometimes they will desire to ha^e the proper 
list of shares recorded, but the possession does not, in fact, 
correspond; this means that there is some lingenng idea that 
one day or other the correct shares will be restored. But it 
must be remembered that there is in most communities con¬ 
siderable pride taken in the paMid&rl form, as being intimately 
connected with the maintenance of the family dignity; and I 
have given an instance of at least one district where the co¬ 
sharers agreed to correct the existing holdings either by sur¬ 
render of excess lands, or by making up to those whose holding 
was deficient, by means of a special allotment out of the 
culturable common waste. 2 

1 See post, p. 847. 


* Ante , p. 323. 
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It is also frequently observed that, while de facto holding 
has been acquiesced in as regards the old cultivated land, the 
‘ manorial ’ profits of the waste lands, or from fruits, grass, 
grazing fees, house-dues, and other miscellaneous sources, are 
still divided on ancestral shares, and that the culturable waste 
will be partitioned on the ancestral shares also. In such cases 
we have estates partly held on shares and partly on de fact# 
possession. This is one of the reasons why the official classi¬ 
fication provides a separate heading for ‘ imperfect pattUldn 
villages/ which means that part of the land is undivided, and 
possibly aho that the divided and undivided portions are shared 
on different principles. It may be added that for the same reason 
an ‘imperfect bhaidchnrd 5 may exist; part of the land may be 
retained in common; and there may be cases where a different 
principle has been introduced in the two portions. (I do not, 
however, know of any such, at least in the real * customary 
share’ class of village.) 

If we tabulate the variations of the ancestrally-shared villages, 
we have : 

1. Held on fairly correct shares ; 

at least the principle is acknow¬ 
ledged throughout. 1 

2. Held partly de facto (home farms a 

out of proportion to the correct 
share) ; and the rest (common 
land, profits of a miscellaneous 
kind, &c.) divided on the correct b, 
ancestral shares. 


A 


3. A ncestral shares have become com- 
pletelv lost or upset and disused. 


b. 


Separate (existing) pos¬ 
session has become un¬ 
alterable by record in the 
Papers of Settlement. 
Separate possession has 
not been recorded. 

Existing possession fixed 
by record. 

Only a list of shareholders 
recorded, and cultiva¬ 
tion arranged for each 
year. 2 


1 Those occur where the land is partitioned, and also where the whole 
land is held by tenants, and managed by one man on behalf of an 
undivided body, who share the profits ancestrally. 

2 Mr. White way, author of the Mathura SJt.> informs me that such 
cases do exist, but are very rare. 
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The effect of heavy revenue-assessments in producing tenure 
modifications is not confined to jwttidCm villages; it may be 
observed in any class; it may break clown whatever system of 
shares existed. It was doubtless this oppression that led to the 
hhejba/rar custom, which prevailed at one time, especially in the 
districts of Banda, Allahabad, Ac. 1 Here, quite irrespective of 
any original or theoretical distribution of burdens, the revenue 
charge was in former days periodically redistributed so as to 
suit the actual cultivation of each member ; and the liability of 
an insolvent member was distributed rateablv among the others. 
This was done, not because they held the land in common, which 
they never did, but because they were still one clan or one 
4 wide-kindred/ as the case might be, and this was the most 
feasible mode of preserving their united existence as land¬ 
holders. Over-assessment, too, must have led to various arrange¬ 
ments for admitting new cultivators; and especially to the 
absconding or withdrawal of some of the eo-sharers, who some 
vears later would seek to be readmitted, but most probably 
would be allowed a smaller holding than they had once enjoyed, 
and perhaps an inferior position. 

In the Gujrat district of the Panjab, Mr. Tupper 3 notices 
how oppression under Ahmad Shall Du rani led various sections 
of different tribes or families to club together and effect 4 a 
much greater concentration of the village communities ’ than 
had existed before. We have seen how, in distant Kachar, 3 the 
settlers formed joint-stock communities, doubtless to enable 
them unitedly to meet the revenue charge, and to ward off 
internal interference with their affairs. And so they did under 
the vJ&dbadi system in North Madras. In some of these cases 
we observe the effect of a sense of strength given by voluntary 
combination; but in others, as in the Gujrat district, the 
elements combining were already tribal, or at least kindred 
groups, and the natural sense of tribal-union maintained the 
combination ; but each group kept to itself, and formed a distinct 

1 This custom is fully described in L. S, B. T. ii. 148. It was certainly, 
while it lasted, an expression of the solidarity of the village; as all 
consented to a periodical readjustment of their proportionate payments, 
ami in somo cases to a correction of holdings. 

* Oust. Law , ii. 81. 8 Ante, p. 140. 
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tart] or section of the village. In most cases, too, the result of 
heavy exactions was to confuse the co-sharers with their tenants 
and cultivators: ‘ responsibilities were imposed on the founder’s 
kin, or immigrant outsiders indifferently/ Naturally, in after 
times, the outsiders, who had borne the burden equally with 
the nominal ‘ owners,’ claimed their just privilege, and the 
modern Revenue Law cut the knot by creating for them a 
special status of mdli/c maqlnlm, or ; proprietors of the holding,’ 
without .any interest in the general management of the village or 
share in the common lauds or miscellaneous profits of the whole. 1 

There is also a curious feature connected with the fiUtularl 
principle of sharing which is observed in Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces and possibly elsewhere. It will be found in cases 
where the existing proprietors are groups of families which had 
established thoir over-lordship over a number of village-areas 
already existing; and they have declined to accept the existing 
villages as the i shell * into which the growing communities will 
fit. As the landlord family multiplied, it partitioned, and then 
the sections partitioned again. Such a partition might have 
given, say, a single village to each branch of the kindred, and 
that would be subdivided into pattl, Ac., for the lesser branches ; 
then we should have a number of separate and compact village- 
estates, each owned by the descendants of the particular head 
lo whom the village was allotted. But very often, actuated 
by a desire to secure a more equitable division of the property, 
the heads of groups who were to receive the separate major- 
shares got part of their allotment in one geographical village, 
and part in another, or in several others; so that here the 


1 This is only one way in which such cases of limited cr secondary 
proprietary-right to plots of land within the villoge estate come to exist. 
In other casos such porsons have boon recognised in view of the fact that 
originally they were full proprietors, but their rights had been overborne 
by the growth of a new general proprietary body over their heads as, c.g. t 
in the case of the malik maqbuza in Central Piovinces villages, or with 
the l nr(lsidar and munhakhftidar in parts of the North West-Provinces. 

It must he remembered that in the old days the village 4 solidarity * 
was much more felt than it is now, and that there were many cases (even 
in the North-West Provinces) where tenants were welcomed to help 
cultivate, and no one thought of taking rent from them. The burdens 
wore distributed ratcably over the whole, and all paid alike. 
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estate, or a\alml (group of lands held under one title), has to 
be gathered together on paper, and cannot be a compact area 
on the ground. In the ‘Azamuarh district, for example, to 
which I have so often referred for illustrations from its 
curiously subdivided villages, 4 one jifittZ may hold its land 
in one or two mauzas (geographical or survey village), another 
pattl in another mama or two, and a third pattl in a third, 
while all the pattis hold in the remaining multibus ; but gener¬ 
ally all the pattis have shares in all the mauzas / 1 As the 
families are much attached to certain places of residence, 
which are also divided, it happens that many groups of land 
belonging to one section of a family, have no village site: the 
owners continue to reside at some other'centre. Such areas 
are technically said to be be-cirdgfu , or 4 without a lamp.’ 2 It is 
often only the larger and important villages that are finally sub¬ 
divided down to the household shares ; in others the lands for t he 
whole pattl have long ago been defined, but the families within 
tkejpa/tK manage t heir holding jointly—very probably collecting 
and dividing the rents obtained from the tenants. This pecu¬ 
liarity, it will be observed, affect* the land ; it does not alter 
the ancestral shares or the constitution of the groups of fami¬ 
lies. Such groups may be subject to the loss of their correct 
share-system and so forth, just as if they were enjoying a com¬ 
pact area of land. 

(i) J have made this head—for the remaining villages, 
sometimes colonist groups and sometimes of other origins, in 
which neither the tribal nor the pattidarl methods of division 
are followed. Colonist villages—known to have had that origin— 
have been described as a well-known feature of the South-eastern 
Punjab. But when we have taken note of those known origins 
which we can classify, there are still a large number of villuges 
found here and there with local, special, or apparently exceptional 
methods of sharing, of which the origin is not always known. 
Any small tribal or family group may locally adopt some method 
of sharing which is peculiar. Thus, among the Ghakar clans of 
the Northern Panjab, in an ‘ilCt/ja or tribal territory called »Sohan, 
the allotment of lands was made with reference to military 

} Azimgarh S. If. ‘ Government Review, * § 2. 

s Ibid. §§ 826-8, pp. 02, 90. 



rank, as horseman, or foot-soldier, or asdml (ordinary person). 
The share for the former was one-third as much again as the 
latter. For family purposes the ‘ horseman * share was divided 
into four sum (=hoof). And so in a village in the Hazara 
district I have noticed shares (called doyl) each subdivided into 
four } )if >r (ssfeefc), and each fair into four kharsandi (or toes). 1 
These are some of the exceptional ami local cases. 

A much more widely spread mode of sharing is found in 
the Punjab, and occasionally in the North-West Provinces; we 
are led to suppose that the villages adopting it are frequently 
groups of voluntary associates. It is observed when cultivation 
is carried on by means of irrigation-wells. The settlers have 
combined to sink the number necessary, and shares in the villago 
are reckoned by shares in the wells which water, or at least 
partially protect, the whole arable portion. One well, with the 
aroa nominally attached to it, will be divided among three sharers, 
another among six, and so on. The actual watering is managed 
by each sharer taking possession of the well apparatus, attaching 
bis own bullocks, and working it (letting.the water run into 
bis own channels) for so many hours in the working day, or on so 
mauy days in the week. In the JiiAnsi district, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, there are whole villages (called ku aback villages) worked 
in (his way ; but there is a peculiarity in the management, as all 
the fields are not always irrigable, nor the same fields under crop ; 
s<> the revenue is assessed in a lump sum per 4 well,’ covering 
both the land regularly watered and the outlying fields, which 
can only occasionally in favourable seasons get irrigated . 3 

In villages of uniform soil, another common mode of sharing 
is to divide the land into lots (of varying number of acres), 
called ‘ ploughs/ the unit being the quantity of land which it is 
supposed one pair of oxen can plough. If necessary, the ‘ plough * 
is subdivided into 4 bullocks/ and each 4 bullock ’ into ‘ legs/ 3 
Sometimes the division is effected by counting the cattle and 
allotting the area into so many portions representing each 4 one 
bullock *—one family will hold two, another ten, and so on. 
Here the only ‘joint* element in the village is the ‘common 

* L. S. B. 1. ii. 089. ' North-West Provinces Gazctttr, ii. ‘2M. 

: Seo L. S. B. I. ii. 143. 
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waste ’ allotted to the village, and recorded as their joint- 
property, and the common responsibility for the land revenue; 
the actual holdings are, and always have been, separate. 

It is hardly necessary to specify separately, as cases of 
modification, the change of a joint-village of one form into a 
village of another form, by sale, or grant, or by some voluntary 
adoption of a new plan of holding. Yet such cases do occur. 
I have elsewhere given an account of a village in the Tirohfm 
po/rgann (Banda district) where a Ihauu-lulrd village became 
granted to three Bralunan proprietors, and so technically became 
a patticlurl village. A village called Tiira was another case in 
which part became held tinder one principle and part under 
another. 1 The largest class of transformation cases is where 
the old constitution has been lost completely, without any 
apparent or traceable grant, purchase, or usurpation of over-lord 
rights—where, indeed, no definite explanation can be given. 

(5) And this will serve to remind us that after enumerating 
the varieties and known modifications of the several forms of 
village, it is necessary to take account of the many villages 
which, having made no objection to the joint liability under the 
North-west Land-revenue system, and having accepted the 
common area of waste attached to their group, are reckoned as 
4 joint-villages,’ and yet there is no trace of any particular 
foundation, or of any share-system; the cultivated land is 
held simply on the basis of de-facto possession —<•<?. every 
member of the community has come to hold a certain area of 
land—how, he does not know. 

Each holding is enjoyed in complete severalty, but the 
whole village admits its joint responsibility for the revenue. 
Should it happen that there is a waste area to be divided, the 
division will take place hasl-raead-khewcl — according to the 
proportion of land held in the arable, or to the amount of revenue 
paid. Even if this ‘possession ’ is believed to represent a 
modification of an earlier system of regular ancestral or other 
sharps, still it is now irrevocable. But very often nothing is 
remembered ; and the holders say that their holding was always 

1 Both the cases arc given In detail in L. S . B. 1. ii. 147, 148, and 
need not be further described here. 






merely according to what they wanted or could manage (has fit 
hash maqdtlr), or that their holding was what 'Providence gave 
them 5 (dad iUdhi). 


In some such cases* possession is now the sole measure of 
right in the arable land; but the existence of ancestral 
or other shares is acknowledged as regards the waste and the 
manorial profits. These cases have been already alluded to. 

There is, however, one class of cases in which * de-facto 
possession ’ is the sole measure of right throughout, in which it 
is highly probable that original shares are unknown because 
there never were any; the villages were originally raiyativfiri , 
and no landlord family happened to have acquired them. Such 
villages merely became * joint * by the example of the neighbour¬ 
ing estates and the application of the prevalent Land-revenue 
system. 

In some districts such a change lias been artificially effected. 
For example, in the little province of Ajmer (the only British 
possession in Ilaj put ana), the villages were raiyahvdrl , but were 
brought under the North-West Provinces Settlement, and made 
‘joint' by the grant in common of the adjacent waste; but the 
joint responsibility was so little adapted to the circumstances of 
the communities that at the later Settlements it lias been 
virtually abrogated. 

In the CENTRAL Provinces the same thing happened, only 
in a peculiar form ; for there the whole village was not. treated 
as the joint proprietary body, but the headman, or more fre¬ 
quently the Maraihft Revenue manager, or rnul-gvzdr (as he was 
afterwards called), was made solo proprietor, only with large 
reservations of the rights of the original cult ivators ; so that 
there we have the peculiar feature of landlord-villages, only that 
the landlords have no power of interference with the rent- 
payments, or with the management of a considerable portion of 
their tenants. 1 

Then* again, there are the districts, like K&ngra and Kurauon, 
where, ns we have seen, there were no villages, but the hamlets 
have been aggregated into circles, and certain areas of common 
waste and forest given to each, and so the circles have been 

1 The Ajraer and the Central Provinces svetenis are fully described in 
L. S. B. I. vol. ii. 
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formed into villages. The same thing happened with the 
isolated * wells ’ in the South-western Panjab. Here the kind 
has practically come to be a bond of union, as the separate farms 
formed into groups have accepted* the joint constitution; they 
have even adopted the custom of pre-emption, basing it, as 
might be expected, on the principle of mere contiguity or 
vicinage. 4 Individuals/ writes Mr. Itoe/ 1 have suuk wells in 
the waste, receiving a grant from Government of from sixteen 
to fifty acres of land ; and where such grants lie near together 
they have been formed into a village and the intervening waste 
thrown in as common land. I myself as Settlement Officer, 
have created several such villages in the Montgomery and 
Multan “ Bar ” dry tract. More were so erected under native 
rule, and very probably in some cases the families have come 
together of their own accord/ In these isolated and afterwards 
artificially aggregated holdings, some curious customs of right- 
have sprung up. In the first place, in many cases, families of 
some pretension have gained the over-lordship over such villages, 
or, may be, over a considerable tract of country, and have been 
able to exact a kind of over-lord fee.’ 2 Sometimes the landlord 
also settled a cultivator under what is known as the dslhldpl 
custom, by which the cultivator who sinks the well (without which 
tillage would be impossible) becomes customary owner of half 
the land, and the landlord of the other half; very frequently 
the well-sinker would also permanently occupy the landlord’s 
half, paying him rent for it. Under this state of things also 
appears another custom, the JcasUr Tfhwdr (—eater of fractions), 
where the owner of the land employs someone with capital to 
^ink the well, and the latter receives certain dues ( kasilr^sil^dh ) 
or portion of the produce 1 for the bricks of the well.’ In Sikh 
days, the local governors often ignored the over-lord, and assumed 
their own right to locate settlers on or allotments of waste. 
r rhese settlers were then able to sink wells and hold on what is 
called a qiikdwrt tenure. It might be that the grantee (c akdar,) 
was unable himself to sink the well, and put in a tenant who 

1 Tribal Law in the Panjab, p. 8, and note. 

7 See L. S. 13. 7. ii. 661, and iii., chapter on Sindh. It was in thi< 
way that the ‘ zaminduri * rights in Sindh grew up over aggregates of scat¬ 
tered settlements which answered to villages. 
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did so; in such a case the tenant became irremovable, and is 
now recorded as ‘ inferior proprietor; ’ he is entitled to take the 
produce after paying the revenue, the over-lord’s hcuj ) or fee, if 
there is one, and certain dues (in kind and called Jeasilr) to tin* 
raJcdur. 

While time and circumstances have thus produced many 
varieties in the holding of village lands, there has been one 
thing that has perhaps tended to preserve the constitution to 
some extent, and that is the facility with which the revenue and 
oilier burdens can be specially distributed over the holdings by 
a ltd$h, or scheme in which (without altering the extent and 
c haracter of the holdings themselves) earlier methods of fractional 
or arfcifical-lot valuation are given up and the revenue is dis¬ 
tributed over the actual holding, either by an all-round acreage- 
rate sufficient to cover the total sum, or by differen t acreage rates, 
which vary with the value of the soil, or by some other method. 
Mr. 1). G. Barkley enumerates eight such methods, used in the 
Punjab ; 1 but this includes the methods which are normal, viz. 
where the payment is according to the proper or theoretical shares. 
Omitting these, the other methods adopted are—(1) to pay by a 
rate on each whole well ( kuhgdrl ), (2) by a rate on the actual ploughs 
possessed by each co-sharer (halsdri), (3) by an all-round acreage 
rate, (4) by rales varying with reference to the land being 
irrigated or unirrigated— i.e. dependent, on rain-fall, (5) by rates 
on the several descriptiom of $oil f (0) by a rate on the houses or 
families (garti suri) proportionate to the number and ability of 
each, (7) by a rate according to the cattle possessed (dum sari 
— i.e. counting 1 tails.’) Whatever general method is in force, 
there may bo different ways of applying it. It may be, for 
instance, that rents of the tenant lands, and rents, usually 
light, applied to the lands in the possession of the several co¬ 
sharers, are all levied and collected, or, at any rate, brought to 
account, at contract or customary rates. This sum, together 
with all miscellaneous and ‘manorial’ income added, is first 
applied to pay the revenue and rates and the common expenses of 
the village—entertainment of guests, repairs of village public 
buildings, and, I fear, we must add, bribes to officials, and cost. 

1 See his Punjab edition of Thomnnon’s Directions to Bevenue Officers, 
p. 44. 
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of supplying free rations to man and beast, as shown in the 
shop-books of the grocer, the grain dealer, the money-lender, or 
the headman, who disbursed them in the first instance, ami 
then the surplus is distributed according to shares. Otherwise 
the proceeds of tenant-rents on the undivided land, and other 
items of general income, go to pay the revenue and expenses, 
and, if they do not suffice, a rate is levied on the co-sharers’ 
holdings, according to one or other of the above methods, just 
sufficient to make up the total charges. The-o are no profits, 
of course, under this latter system. 

It follows almost, naturally, from this, to pass on to explain 
what is usually meant by holding a village ‘ in common.’ 1 do 

not here speak of the mere leaving to the common use and 
enjoyment a certain area of waste and grazing ground. Such 
land is often left undivided, not because of any inherent idea of 
community of goods of which this is a relic, but for reasons 
already stated. 1 refer to the areas where the whole village ib 
held ‘in common ’ by the proprietors themselves. This usually 
happens in villages w here the community are the coheirs of one 
founder; they are jealous of each other, and regard partition as 
likely to give an undue start to some one or more members, 
which will give him or them an advantage over the rest. Morn 
randy it happens, when there is some peculiarity in the soil, or 
some other circumstances which make it desirable for the body 
either to cultivate the land, and, after paying the revenue anil 
expenses, to divide the surplus on known shares, or else to 
manage the cultivation by an arrangement effected year by year; 
each co-sharer takes up, for the year, such a plot as is assigned 
to him, without calling it his own ; in that case each takes tho 
produco of what he lias actually cultivated; this is the most 
usual plan. 

In the Punjab, for example, I may quote Mr. Hoe’s descrip¬ 
tion ; and I believe that it correctly represents what happens in 
other places where there are undivided villages cultivated by 
the proprietors. Each co-sharer actually takes as his ‘ home- 
farm '— i.e. some area which he holds in possession, though as yet. 
there has been no partition—and he enjoys the whole produce of 
that, either paying a light rent for it to the common fund or 
otherwise. After observing that there is no such thing as a 



1 
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common house or common table, and that each family has its 
own ‘ house with its surroundings, the privacy of which is 
strictly guarded,’ Mr. Roe continues: 

‘ Nor do we find . . . even in joint (i.e. undivided) villages, or 
even in joint holdings, that the produce of the cultivated lands is ever 
really brought to a common stock, and then distributed. What 
happens in practice is that each cultivating proprietor takes the 
whole of the produce of whatever portion of the joint land he actually 
cultivates, and pays the land revenue assessed on it, and perhaps a 
light rent in addition. This rent, and all rents paid by tenants, and 
all income derived from the waste, go to the common fund or 

tnalha 1 • • • If there is any surplus, it is not distributed in cash, but 

the headmen with whom the administration of the common fund 
rests, if they do not embezzle it themselves, apply it to payment of 
the land revenue, thus reducing the amount to be paid by each 
shareholder/ 2 

h rom these considerations we shall now be able to summarise 
the actual varieties ol the different kinds of village, as we have 
already summarised the various origins from which the bodies of 
owners sprang. A reference to the Appendix will then show 
how the official vernacular terms come into use. and how the 
classification adopted in all general returns is valueless as far as 
the real tenure distinction is concerned . 

(i.) The raiyatwari village, which has remained ns such in all 
those provinces where no attempt has been made to establish 
middle-men, or to aggregate the separate holdings artificially, 
to make a general estate by including a portion of waste, 
which may be partitioned, and imposing a joint responsi¬ 
bility for a lump sum of revenue assessed on the estate as a 
unit. 

(ii.) The zamindari khdlis, or 1 sole landlord * village, where 
one single person concentrates in himself the right to all the 
land and all the rents, <feo., in the village. 

(id.) The zamindari mushtarka , or jointly held, undivided 
village, where the body of nearly related agnates, descendants 
of one original landlord, own the village, and have not 


1 This term has been explained above. 

2 Tribal Law in the Panjab , p. 9. 
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divided it at all— i.e. by any formal partition. In rar e ca>e$, 
a joint-holding, as I have remarked, may result from other 
causes. 

(iv.) The village partitioned and held on ancestral shares—the 
legal, or fractional shares of the law or custom of inheritance 
pure and simple. Rarely these shares are correct or perfect; 
but if the principle is acknowledged over tho whole of the 
land, the village is lightly put in this class. We have in 
this case either the result of aforimil partition made recently, 
or at all events subsequently to a known period of previous 
undivided holding ; but very often a state of division has 
imrnernorially existed. In most cases, however, it does result 
from the antecedent holding of some founder, or a small 
number of such founders whose names still adhere to the 
patfi, or main sections. In certain cases it may be that a 
sufficiently numerous family has conquered or gained an 
estate, and lias divided it out, on settling down, in ancestral 
fractional shares throughout. 

(v.) The purely tribal village, usually held in shares on some 
plan of equal holding, such as we see in the definitely tribal 
cases of Biluchi and Path&n frontier villages, and in some 
large tribal villages in the North Panjab and elsewhere. 

(vi.) But we also include the ‘cultivating fraternities 9 of 
‘ democratic ’ or non-monarchical clans, exhibiting many of 
the sa me features of connected groups of hamlets, occupying 
a large and continuous area. The shares are usually equalised 
lots made up of different soils, and subject to a peculiar mode 
of calculating value. These villages ought to be called (and 
only these) bhaidchdra. 

(vii.) All villages held on ‘ploughs,’ * well-shares/ and other 
‘ fancy' methods of allotment, always divided, which may he 
colonist associations voluntarily formed out of more or less 
miscellaneous elements ; or they may be tribal or family 
groups, which have adopted this particular method for reasons 


which are not now discoverable. 

(viii.) We have also to add villages now retaining something of 
the corporate feeling, the relics of a family or a tribal union, 
but who have lost or never possessed any calculated share 
of the unit-estate, and have separate holdings, of which all 
that can be said is that possession is now the solo measure of 


interest. 

(ix.) Lastly, we may make a class, or rather two sub-classes, 






ior what are officially termed the *imperfect * forms of parti¬ 
tioned village estates. If a portion of the estate is left 
undivided, this fact alone puts the village, for official pur¬ 
poses, into the * imperfect ’ class, whether of pattidarl or 
other. From a tenure point of view, this partial indivision 
is only interesting when it involves the fact that one method 
of sharing is applied to the divided cultivated land, and 
another, very probably the old or original scheme of the 
estate, to sharing the waste, or dividing the common profits. 
So that really this class gives us the * transition } village, 
where the loss of the ancestral or some other kind of shar** 
is not (juite complete—the village is not yet wholly relegated 
to the eighth head, where de-facto possession is alone recog¬ 
nised. This head, then, includes the * imperfect ’ pattidarl. 
and the imperfect bhaidchdrd, or any other kind of shar'd 
estate. 

With these nine heads of real difference and variety, it will 
now be easy to compare the heads of classification which were 
indicated in Mr, Thomason’s Direction# to Revenue Officers in the 
forties ; these have, with singular infelicity, been adopted ever 
since for official purposes, the terms getting slightly, or some¬ 
times completely, misused in different places. 

The headings of the statistical tables are : 1 — 

(i.) ‘ Zaminddrl ’ generally employed to mean either a sole 
landlord or an undivided body. I suppose because it was 
troublesome to write the distinguishing vernacular additions 
hh&l is (sole), musktarha (joint), which alone give any sense to 
the term. 

(ii.) Pattidarl , divided on legal or ancestral shares, often, 
however, allowed to include other settled schemes of shares 
besides. 

(iu.) Imperfect pattidarl, partly so divided, and including 
the large class where the two portions are shared in different 
ways. 

(iv.) Ttluiiachdra , which in the Panjab has been strangely 
appropriated 2 to mean villages held on possession only, but which 

1 The raiyatn'Hr f village is acknowledged, but it does not npprar in 
Mr. Thomason's list, as such villages are not recognised under the North- 
West system. 

4 See Barkley’s edition of the Direction,? , p. 44. 
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?V, in practice, naed to include also any kina' \ of * equal-lot/ 
4 plough/ 4 well, 1 or other kind of shares which are ii^fc 4 leg d 1 or 
* ancestral. 1 1 

(v.) There is the 4 imperfect ’ form of No. 4, cither wd*ero 
then* is merely part of the land undivided, or where part iV* 
undivided, and also enjoyed on a different principle. 

If the 4 imperfect * class is held to refer mainly to the fact 
that two parts of a village estate d/ro held oil different principled, 
then, of coarse, 4 imperfect ’ pattiddri and imperfect bhaidc/ub'd 
can be, and very often are, lumped together in official returns. 

In the light of our present knowledge of custom and our 
general interest in tenure- forms, such a classification is worse 
than none at all. When it was first invented, it served as a 
rough and ready means of distinguishing villages for office and 
administrative purposes. It had, and was intended to have, no 
other use or value. 

In conclusion, it may be well to remark that there is con¬ 
siderable practical difference betwern joint-village- held b\ 
owners of a completely non-agricultural caste and those held by 
Jats arid other agricultural communities. The distinction is not, 
however, formal, nor doesifcgive rise to actual variations of tenure. 

In the Panjab, it will be remembered that by far the larger 
number of villages are cultivated by the co-sharing families 
themselves; even the women take a large share in the work. 
When there are tenants, it is because the co-sharers liavo more 
land than they can manage, and are able to call in c tenants at 
will ) ' or because in the old days a tenant class was associated to 
help in 4 the founding/ or were called in to help cultivate more 
land to make up the heavy demands of the State Officers. 
Sometimes such tenants (or, may be, 1 inferior-proprietors ’) are 
reduced members of earlier, once proprietary, families, or of 
grantees or other families who have gained a footing in other ways. 
In such cases it is quite common to find c tenants * paying no 
rent—they are, in fact, only cultivators, just like the proprietors, 
with the exception that they have no concern in the profits of 
the estate and no voice in its management . Put the revenue and 

1 E.g.t the artificial villages of Ajmer and Kangra are so classed, and 
most of the Panjub tribal villages, which are really a class apart. 
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cesses are distributed rateably over the whole of the cultivated 


land—sharkers and tenants alike. 1 


In the North-West Provinces, again, it is much more 
common to find the village co-sharers non-agrifcultural; and 
then either the whole land is managed by tenants who may or 
may not have been located by the owners, or, which is very 
common indeed, a large portion of the land is held by tenants 
who represenl the original cultivating body over whom the 
4 community * of proprietors grew up. In such a case the whole 
estate may be simply managed by one man, who collects the 
rents and divides them, after paying revenue and expenses. Or, 
more commonly, each co-sharer will have taken a certain holding, 
called his sir , or home-farm. This farm he cultivates by his own 
personal tenants and farm-labourers, while all the rest of the 
4 tenant -land is held by cultivators regarded {is the tenants of the 
whole body. Frequently this area is not divided, for why should 
it be ? It is much easier to divide the rents collected by the head¬ 
man or other manager; or perhaps these rents go an bloc to pay 
the revenue, and the surplus only is divided. In the Panjab we 
rarely hear anyone speak of sir lands, because the co-sharers 
generally work the whole of their share themselves, and such 
tenants as there are naturally appeal* as holding land under this 
or that co-sharer. 

In t he Panjab the co-proprietors generally look for cultivating 
profits only. In the North-West Provinces they expect au 
income from rents, besides the yield of the home-farm. At least, 
that is the case with the largest class of villages. I believe the 
true bhaulchdrd or cultivating fraternities are oftener cultivat¬ 
ing bodies of agricultural caste, or of one that has taken to 
cultivation. Contract-rents based on competition are much 
commoner in the North-West Provinces than they are in the 
Panjab. In the former, they are so common as to form the 
normal standard of the value of land for assessment purposes : in 
the latter, they are neither sufficiently common nor really based 
on competition to furnish such a standard ; they can only be 
referred to as a supplementary nmans of checking rates calculated 
in other ways. 

1 Mr. Whiteway tells me that a few such cases may be found in parts 
of the North-West Provinces ; and were formerly common. 
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APPENDIX 

TTTE DEFECTS OF THE OFFICIAL SYSTEM OF CLASSIFY ISO 
VILLAGES IE THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 

It wilt readily bo understood that the remarks made in this note 
are not intended to criticise the published Agricultural Tenure 
Keturns as they are in themselves, and for the purely official or 
administrative purpose s for which they were alone designed. \V hat 
I have to point out is (i.) that these returns are not only quite useless, 
but distinctly misleading, for any purposes connected with the history 
of institutions, and as regards the interesting question of the sur¬ 
vival of the different tribal and family origins of the villages. 

The British Government has done much to preserve the Archeo¬ 
logical treasures of British India. Old buildings and inscribed 
monuments have been protected, repaired, and strengthened ; 
elaborate drawings have been made, photographs taken, ant 
measurements and sections placed on record in the invaluable 
Technical Art. Series of the Imperial Survey Department. :ly 
plea is that something of the same interest should be shown by an 
attempt to preserve the archeology of Indian institutions which o 
not exist in stone or in material monuments, but in customs ant 
forms of tenure. I do not think it would lie an impossible task, 
gradually, and after such modification of detail as must necessarily 
be made in any plan submitted, to take a kind of census ©1 the 
‘ joint ' villages of the Panjab, North-West Provinces, and Oudh, anti 
to improve the general returns as regards the raiyatwan provinces. 

(1) As to these last-named provinces : in Madras wo wish to 
know the number, anti if possible the population, whether mis¬ 
cellaneous or of chiefly one or two castes or tribes, of the purely 
raiyatwarl villages ; the number of villages included under /amm- 
daris or other great landlord estates ; and it might be possible to 
give for each district the number of villages m which mirdn 
rights are in any degree of survival, carefully noting that, rmran m 
used only to mean relics of old shares in the village land, and is 
not to include the hereditary ex-officio remuneration or village 
headmen, officers, artisans or servants, and the like, which have never 
decayed, and are part of the natural constitution of raiyatwa rx 


1 Though it must be admitted that the obscurity or diversity of mean • 
hm which has been allowed to attach to the vernacular terms used must 
have a tendency to produce error even for the purposes mentioned. 
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villages. The usual official record of villages held in In*am — i.e. free 
of revenue, or liable to a fixed reduced payment consolidated by 
‘enfranchisement/ would conveniently be added, though they are 
of less interest from the tenure point of view. 1 

In Bombay it would surely be possible 2 to show the nartoa and 
bhdgd&ri villages, which represent local survivals of the co-shared 
village, and the number of villages in the hasbdtl estates. 

(ii.) But it is in the provinces of Upper India that the returns 
fail to preserve any information regarding the real nature of the 
joint-villages which are there the prevailing form. 

It is necessary to explain that in the official classification used in 
the local returns 3 for the North-West Provinces and in the Imperial 
returns for Oudh and the Panjab (where the classification is added) 
the heads are derived from §§ 85 ff. of Thomason’s Directions to 
Revenue Officers . It must be admitted that these paragraphs, afford¬ 
ing an explanation of the system, are very obscure. In the Panjab 
edition of the work (1875) the attempt was made to elucidate them 
by adding explanatory matter in square brackets, but the result is 
not satisfactory. The whole classification was only intended to bo 
provisional, and to suggest a few ‘ obvious distinctions ’ which 
would assist the Settlement Officer in his attempts to understand 
the constitution of the villages. The degree of separation between 
the several properties, a matter of no interest to the tenure, student 
except as already explained, is taken as a matter of distinction, which 
no doubt from the Collector’s point of view is really important. 

The heads adopted are :— 

*(i.) Communal — zaminddri , i.e. zaminddrl-miishtarka( where there 
is but one landlord it is s. khdlis (§ 87 of the Directions). 

(ii.) Pattd&ri —held in complete severalty (§ 88). 

(iii.) lihaidchard —which the Directions does not define : the 
term is only mentioned afterwards in §§ 89, 93. The term is 
explained in the Punjab edition, in an added par. (§ 104) ; but in 
this case the word is given a sense which is only partially 
adopted in the North-West Provinces and in direct contradiction 
to wlmt is sometimes there meant. Bhaidchard thus appears to 

1 In Form I. (E >3), Madras is fairly complete ; but it might he 
possible to add the number of villages in which mirasl right is still 

recognised. 

3 In the same Form I. (E. 8). 

3 In the Imperial form for the North-West Provinces, all details of 
yilUgcs-forms are omitted; and the vicious mode of recording the villages 
twice over under different heads increases the difficulty. 
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include everything that is not pattiddri, but especially to signify 
village.* held ‘ on possession* as the only measure of right. 

(iv.) Imperfect pat&dari —where part of the village estate is held 
undivided, and where very frequently the two parts are shared oil 
different principles—only one retaining the original shares. 

(v.) Imperfect bhaidchdrd —ditto, ditto in bhaiachara villages. 

Now, considering that most of these terms are obscure, and that 
probably in no two District Reports are they used in exactly the 
same sense, it is quite intolerable that they should continue to serve 
as headings. 

A few remarks on each term will make the difficulty more evident. 

• Zaminddri .* This term implies simply that the land is 
held by a landlord or a proprietor. The owner or co sharing owners 
of the village are in fact peasant proprietors of the whole, arable 
and waste together. The term in itself has nothing whatever to do 
with ‘joint* or ‘several,* ‘communal* or ‘individual.' It only 
acquires these meanings when another word is added. Zaminddri 
Uudis means that there is one landlord, a sole surviving sharer, <>v 
a sole owner, whose family has not yet branched out into a 
number of co-sharers. Zaminddri musktarka, again, means the 
‘communal,* or joint holding of a number of co-sharing proprietors 
whoso interest is not separated by the several allotment of shares 
on the ground. 1 There are villages of this kind almost always 
held by a body of co-heirs succeeding to a previous single owner ; 
and in this case they have their defined shares, though the holdings 
are not partitioned. Hence from a tenure point of view they are 
not distinguishable from patilddri in the true sense of the word. 
Rarely there may be village estates held by a voluntary associa¬ 
tion ‘ in common.’ 

Patilddri was originally employed (and so Mr. Thomason seems 
sometimes, but not uniformly, to have employed it) to mean any kind 

1 Whether the whole phrase in the vernacular was too Ion# or what T 
do not know, but quite early they began to use zaminddri as if it meant 
4 communal.' Thus in an old law (Reg. xix. of 1H14, sec. 80) turne* ndary 
was used to mean ‘joint-estates held in common tenancy, whet all the 
sharers have a common right and interest in the whole estate without any 
separate title to distinct lands forming part of the estate.’ Strictly speak¬ 
ing, this definition is somewhat defective, as it omits the important 
qualification that every ‘tenant * has a defined share , most commonly a 
legal fractional share, on which the profits and burdens, though not the 
land itself, are in theory divided. Property is only held in common when 
t hero arc no fixed shares and each takes what he need*. 
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of village, so long as it was divided out on the ground into distinct 
shares or lots. 1 But it soon came to mean, and now ought always 
to be restricted to, pure patfidari i.e. where only the ancestral or 
tractional shares of the law of inheritance are recognised. In this 
sense I have uniformly employed the term in this book ; nor is it 
necessary that the shares should be strictly accurate, as long as the 
jmnciple is accepted throughout the village estate. 

Jn the Pan jab, some District Reports use the word as including 
cither ancestral or customary shares, which is fatal. 2 


4 fihaiach&m' This term is the most unfortunate of all, since it lias 
now lost all definite meaning ; and a column so headed in the returns 
is a veritable statistical melting-pot in which all sorts of iateresting 
origins and varieties are confused together. Properly, in its original 
sense (as used in Duncan’s early Report of 1796 on the Benares 
co-shared villages), it means field on the custom of the brotherhood—• 
i.e. by the association of families, usually a clan grown up out of 
one single family on a large available area which fortune preserved 
for theiu till they hod tilled it all. Tt implies that peculiar method 
of equal allotment of which the type is best illustrated by the oft- 
quoted Mathura Jut villages, 2 3 and Mr. Whiteway correctly uses the 
term accordingly. Holdings made up of specimens of each hind 
of soil are the characteristic. This is the true (1) sense. 

But the term has also got to be used (2) for all kinds of share 
systems, viz. by ‘ wells,’ * ploughs,’Arc., other than the legal or ancestral 
\putFiddrT) shares, and (3) to include also all villages in which shares 
have become wholly extinct or never existed, and where de facto 
possession is now the sole measure of right. In the Pav.tAt* the 
term is officially provided to be used for the cases where the shares 
4 have become quite extinct, and each man’s holding is or has become 
the solo measure of his right ’ (Barkley’s edition of the Directions , 
§ 104). But even in the Pan jab this use is not uniformly kept to ; 
e.g. the artificial Kangra villages are shown as ‘ hhondchdraf and 
to are many of the tribal-frontier villages, where the shares are not 


1 It is so used, e.g. } in an old Act (I. of 1841). It is evident that 
in 5 88 Mi*. Thomason so uses it, while in § 93 he clearly uses it in the 
restricted sense. 

q In practice, the Fanjilb returns have the elTect of ignoring all tenure 
distinctions except — 

1. Undivided or sole. 

Divided i u on ^ind of shares. 

i ii. on no shares, but possession only. 

3 Ante, p 282 ff. 
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in tlie least extinct, but perfectly definite, o' lv that they are not 
ancestral — e.g> are par-capita shares. In the ' West Provinces 
the term is variously used in different districts, sometimes to mean 
the de-facto possession and extinct-share class, sometimes to mean the 
real old custom of the 4 democratic ’ cultivating fraternity. 

The resulting confusion is easily understood ; the Imperial com¬ 
piler of Provincial tables cannot know in exactly what sense the 
term has been used ; nor can the Provincial compiler know exactly 
in what sense each District officer has used the word. 

Under any general head of this kind, in the tables, we therefore 
find thrown together indiscriminately the following varieties : 

(i.) Real bhaidchdra villages of the 4 cultivating-fraternity ’ type 
(Mathura Juts, &c-.). 

(ii.) Punjab tribal-villages where the ancestral scale is not fol 
lowed throughout. 

(iii.) Patticldri villages which have acquiesced iri the complete, 
or virtually complete, loss of the share-scale, and are held * on posses¬ 
sion.’ 

(iv.) Villages held on shares in 4 wells,’ on ‘ploughs,’ shares of 
4 bullocks/ ike., ike. 

(v.) All kinds of villages held on de-facto possession of holdings. 

(vi.) Artificial aggregates of individual holdings, i.e. villages 
converted under the revenue-system (K&ngrfi, Kumaon, Jhtinsi, 
Ajmer, ike.). 


The student of village-tenures who calls to mind the distinctions 
I have endeavoured to explain and illustrate in this book by exam 
pies taken from ‘real life* will regret the confusion of so many 
interesting varieties in one undistinguished heap. The 4 imperfect * 
classes (of pattiddri and bhaidchdra) are, as I have remarked, some¬ 
times lumped together ; in whicli easo, since a majority of shared- 
villages have some land still in common, the result is that a large 
proportion of the whole number escape any distinctive classification 
whatever. 

I think that any final list of new heads to lie adopted will 
naturally require local consideration; and a writer at a distance 
cannot satisfactorily produce one offhand. Rut I venture to think 
that some principles may be suggested which may usefully be borne 
in mind. Vernacular terms will perhaps have to be retained because 
of the local compilers who do not use English. It might be possible 
to distinguish : —• 

(I.) (zamindari Uidlis) Villages where there is one landlord — 
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whether paying revenue or holding revenue free -will naturally he 
distinguished. It is for consideration w hether it would be advisable 
to confine the term to villages of native origin, and not apply it to 
mere plots of granted land, or to leases under the waste-land rules. 
The head of i undivided villages * (a. mushUtrka) also calls for no 
alteration ; except that surely we might distinguish between cases of 
co-heirship, and the rarer cases of a joint-holding for some local con¬ 
venience or by some voluntary association. 

(II.) Pattuiarl should be uniformly and solely used for the 
village divided on the legal or ancestral shares throughout, and as 
long as tho principle is acted on, even though the shares of land arc 
not quite correct, and though the revenue-assessment is not p.aid in 
corresponding fractions. 

(III.) ‘ Villages on a mixed system 1 should, for a tenure study, 
be separately recorded, meaning those in which there is a different 
mode of sharing recognised in different portions of the whole village 
e.g, whore in tlio divided lands the ancestral shares have been lost 
ami de-facto possession is recognised, but where in the common or un¬ 
divided land, and for miscellaneous profits, the ancestral shares are 
still followed. 

The term bhaiachara as a heading should be abolished, or 
confined strictly to the old ‘ equal lot’ or artificial (bhaitcddi-bighd, 
tanzi-bTgha, «fcc. <kc.) system. The Panjab use should be altogether 
abandoned, as there is really no excuse for it, since villages held on 
possession' only can much better be called Qabzewar. N\ hatever is 
done, however, with regard to terms, it would surely be possible to 
distinguish - 

(IV.) Frontier tribal-villages, noting the number that arc held 
on the ancestral shares throughout, and not merely as regards the 
principal divisions, while the interior shares are khutdvesh. 

(X.) Villages held by clans grown up on the spot, or old ‘culti¬ 
vating fraternities,' having some form of equal allotment or artificial 
measures made up of specimens of each kind of soil. Some means 
may be adopted to indicate clusters of villages that are simply off- 
shoots or divisions of a single parent estate as in Itohtak, Karnal, «kc. 

(VI.) Villages held on special shares, such as ‘wells/ ‘ploughs, 
‘bullocks/ Ac., not being either ancestral shares nor those under \ 

(VII) Villages now held on de facto possession, which are 
known to have had shares of any kind and lost them completely . 1 

1 The rare cases where de facto possession is not recorded, under the 
vagus idea that one day the real shares will be restored, cau easily bo 
noted. 
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(VIII.) Villages held on de-facto possession as the measure of 
right, where either no recollection of any shares can bo traced ; or 
where they never existed, ns in artificial villages, or those converted, 
a. 4 in Ajmer j and possibly some colonist villages, where each man 
took what land he pleased without any idea of share or allot¬ 
ment. 


There will be no occasion (for a tenure return) to notice any 
4 imperfect * class in the sense that merely a part of the estato is 
held undivided : the only case where notice is called for, is when 
each portion is governed by a different plan (see under head Ill.) 
ft would be quite possible to note under the general heads that so 
many villages had waste undivided (for the whole estate), and so 
many had part of the arable undivided. 

It will he observed that heads I. and II. are really sub¬ 
heads of the same principle } so long as the ancestral rule lias been 
observed by the family, or will he so, it is immaterial whether one 
owner is holding, or a number of co-heirs, or whether they have 
actually made a partition. 

So with reference to heads V. and VI., it would be of less im¬ 
portance if they were conjoined, provided we could know, in a 
column of remarks, <fcc., how many of the old true b/iaidchara y 

* democratic/ and usually clan-forming villages (always, I believe, in 
local groups) exist; and in the Punjab, how many of the purely 

* colonist-associations * in the south-eastern districts. 

So also it would be no great loss if it were held more convenient 
to club the cases VII. and VIII. together. 

This is necessarily only a suggestion of a preliminary nature ; 
but I think it is quite clear that if all knowledge of the approxi¬ 
mate numbers, and relative importance locally, of the different kinds 
of joint village are not to be rapidly lost beyond recovery, 1 something 


1 It will be no doubt a question how far the village can be separated 
as a defined group. In the tribal-areas of the Panjab, for instance, tho 
Jchel is rather a considerable area of land with scattered hamlets over the 
whole; in Malabar there are no ‘ villages,’ &c. But as in the compilation of 
district statistics (and it is these separately that will most interest the 
student) the compiler will add his notes and remarks, such difficulties will 
be got over. In some cases the Bevenue Administration has already 
made and recorded separate villages, and these will be accepted; in 
others, the artificial circle,aw, m-agane , and what not, will serve, with 
explanatory notes. This difficulty will not be found insuperable, and tho 
very effort to meet it will result in the most interesting statistical facts. 





that will obviate the confusion of the official pattiddri and lhaidchdrd 
is urgently called for. 


Let me only add a reminder that our students at homo rejoice in 
the existence of a 1 Domesday Book/ or the ‘ Extenta* of Wales, 
which have furnished us with the basis for the most valuable his¬ 
torical research. May we not hope, before it is too late, for a table 
of village statistics for India that will be an historical and economic 
record worthy to be placed beside the other splendid records that 
the Government of India has produced in the more tangible and 
material, but not necessarily more instructive, departments of 
iirdueological and historic art and architecture ? 

There is only one more point to be added. Would it not bo 
possible to collect information ns to the origins of villages of tho 
joint-form w herever it is known or fairly inferred ? Even a very 
loose classification would be useful. Villages originating directly in 
tribal occupation would probably be confined to the Panjab frontier; 
but village groups formed by expansion on clan principles could be 
noted, colonist, villages in South-eastern Punjab and others similar ; 
so, too, villages which are the vestiges of an earlier Rajaship or terri¬ 
torial rule ; villages founded by individual ancestors, royal grantees, 
Ac., and later by revenue-farmers and auction-purchasers. Even 
some such general classification, and if it were followed by an un¬ 
fortunately large group (‘origin not discoverable *), would be of great 
interest. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE TWO TYPES OP VILLAGE IN JO XT A POSITION 
LOOALLY 

Wk have been latterly so much occupied in discussing the joint¬ 
er landlord- village, its origins, and the variety which may bo 
found to mark its internal constitution, that the first chapter 
may have been forgotten, as well us the contrast in which it was 
attempted to delineate both the raiyatirdrl typo of village and 
the common features of the joint type. It will now serve to 
emphasise the distinction if we proceed to consider the cases in 
which we can trace these two types or forms growing up, or 
existing, side by side in the same locality. 

I will dispose first of two cases of the early appearance of 
joint-villages, in Madras and in the Bombay Dakhan, for they 
are of historic importance, and must be kept separate from the 
later and still existing instances to be fonnd also in parts of 
Bombay and in Rajputana. 

In one of the cases now alluded to—that of the Dakhan—the 
tenure of villages by co-sharing families can hardly be said to 
have had any actual existence at the time when the inquiry was 
first made about them; but there were certain local traces of 
claims to village rights, certain surviving terms in use, and a 
few written records preserved ; and it was a matter of historic 
probability and of just inference to determine what these traces 
meant. In the other case, that of Southern India, there 
certainly were same distinctly shared villages still in existence 
in 1790-1814; but their status had been much impaired, even 
in the districts where they were most clearly in evidence; while 
in other districts it was only traces of this form of tenure that 
could be found. 
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Section I.—Joint-Villages tn Madras 

I will deni first with the most important question of the 
ancient joint-village in Madras. This must be examined in 
detail, for some writers have built on the existence of these 
villages a theory that anciently 8 a tenure in common ’ prevailed 
over tko whole Presidency. Yet no complete examination of 
the facts has been placed on record, as far as I am aware, in any 
one book or report. Briefly stated, the facts were these: Among 
the earliest territories to be acquired in the Madras Presidency 
was a district near the city of Madras now known as Chinglepui, 
but in 1765 called ‘the Jaghire/ 1 It had passed under 
the rule of the Nawabs of Arcot; and, besides being cruelly 
misgoverned by them, it was ravaged by an incursion of the 
Mysore Sultans. Even after its acquisition by the British 
Government, pursuant to an Imperial gTant, it was much 
mismanaged owing to lack of experience in the earlier British 
authorities. But at the close of the last century, Mr. Lionel 
Place was made Collector; and be found that throughout the 
district, and indeed in a considerable area round it, there was 
in most, it* not in all the villages, a class of persons who claimed 
to be owners of the entire area of vilhujc-lands in shares. As we 
have so often found to be the case elsewhere, they claimed this 
right as their Itamddsl , which in Tamil means 8 inheritance/ 
and which the Muhammadan officials had rendered by the 
usually employed Persian term mlrtifl, having the same 
meaning. By making his Revenue Settlements with these 
co-sharers as a body, Mr. Place obtained considerable success, 
although time and misgovernmer.t had already done much 
to limit and to confuse the rights actually enjoyed. When, 
some years later, the Madras Government were anxiously 
considering what would be the best Revenue system to adopt, 
a general inquiry into village tenures was made ; and then it 
appeared that the existence of co-sharing bodies claiming right 
over the villages was not confined to Chingleput. a In the course 

1 Properly Chengalpat. For the history of it, see L. 8 . B . I. iii. 6, 14. 

3 The cause of this general inquiry should, perhaps, be briefly stated. 
The Indian Government at Calcutta, fresh from the completion of the 
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of this inquiry, Mr. Ellis, of Madras, produced a valuable Memoir 
full of information about the villages iu the Tamil country ; 
some, more or less, distinct evidence was also obtained from 
other districts; but a number of other reports left the matter 
very uncertain, owing to a cause I will presently notice ; while 
others again either distinctly negatived the existence of such 
' villages or returned no answer, an omission only partially 
supplied from other sources. 1 

The importance of the question to the historian is consider¬ 
able, for the reason above stated. 

It may be as well to say at once that the universal preva¬ 
lence of these minisi villages ? is certainly not proved. On the 
other hand, their existence, in certain specified localities, is proved 
as well as anything of such early date can be. And it is remarkable 
that they existed just in those districts whore they would most 
naturally grow up, supposing them to be, as I believe they were, 
privileged tenures by the grants of early Princes, apparently by 
that time ‘ Hindu/ or else the result, in their most important 
centre, of a privileged colonising enterprise undertaken, and 
after several failures successfully accomplished, under the 
patronage of one of the Cola priuces. 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and guided doubtless by the fact that 
in the northern part of Madras there were native chiefs in the position of 
‘ Zamlndurs,’ conceived that the Bengal system might be applied to the 
whole of Madras, rind poremptorily insisted on such a Settlement being 
made. Theattempt. of course, proved (except in the northern Za/mind Tin $ 
smd a few similar estates in other parts; a complete failure. Tlio Madraa 
Revenue authorities then directed their attention to the village-tenures. 
If it was true that a class of co-sharing hereditary proprietors could bo 
found over the several villages in each district, such a fact, if only partly 
or locally true, might be an important factor in facilitating the working 
of a plan whioh the Board of Revenue then regarded with favour—namely, 
that of dealing with each village-group as a unit, uud thus avoiding what 
was iu those days thought the difficult task of dealing direct with each 
separate land-holder or raiyat. 

1 A selection from the evidence thus collected has been republished in 
the form of a reprint of the more important papers in a volume called 
L'tipcra on Mirusi Rights, printed at Madras by Messrs, Pharaoh in 186*2. 

4 For the sake of brevity I will continue to speak of minisi villages, 
always meaning those which w r ere at one time possessed by co-sharing 
bodies, exactly, in fact, like seme varieties of the joint-village of Upper 
India. 
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One preliminary point must be mentioned as concerning the 
general prevalence of such a right, and as regards several of the 
reports which ileal with the subject in an extremely vague 
manner. The idea of the joint- village, so readily seized by the 
resident of Upper India, was not at all ea9y of comprehension 
to the Madras officials of eighty years ago, accustomed as they 
were to the raiyatwdri tenure, and to the then firmly established 
custom that the sovereign was sole land-owner. The village 
owned as a whole , in shares, by a body of mirun or hereditary 
proprietors, was quite a strange idea. When, therefore, various 
other hereditary rights and privileges appeared which were 
commonly described by the same name— i.e. as mirdsi rights 
—there was a rot unnatural confusion. Very often it will be 
noticed that, when the reporters asserted mirdsi right to exist 
in the villages of this or that district, they did not really mean 
the right to a share in the village as a whole, bat some special 
privilege, which has nothing to do with the question at issue, 
such as the hereditary rndniyam , or free-holding of village head- 
matt (which is essentially a mark of the ancient raiyatwari 
village), or the hereditary grain fee (swatantram, or merdiy of 
the village artisans and servants (which equally exists in rai- 
yahmri villages. 2 

In order, then, to do justice to the question of the former 


1 It ought hardly to be necessary to point out that the Tamil merui 
has no connection whatever with the Per6o*Arubic mirdsi; but I 
have seen the mistake made. Moreover, the term mirdsi became current, 
just as other Persian or Arabic words did, from tho Moslem Revenuo 
Administration—the only one that was in any degree systematic or had 
regular official terms. It was not intended by the use of tho word to 
imply any depreciation of the right. On the contrary, mirdsi was always 
used in the Dakhan kingdoms, where it originated, to indicate the highest 
type of direct right in the soil. 

* This confusion is often made in the early Government Minutes, e.g , 
Board of Revenue, 1796, § ‘29 (Mirdsi Payers, p. 85); in the report on 
D indig al (p. Ill), where the headman's privilege is spoken of, and in 
many other places. Cf. the North Arcot letter at p. 894 (and especially 
p. 896), where the confusion is very evident. And so at p. 406, where 
there is a hopoless mixture of the two things. The distinction is noticed 
by Mr. Ellis (pp. 180, 181), and clearly by the Board of Revenue Minute, 
§j 07, 68, p. 373. 
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existence of co-sharing villages, it is necessary that we should 
completely exclude all evidence referring only to such ordinary 
hereditary holdings and privileges. We must confine our 
attention to the traces of co-sharmg bodies claiming the whole 
village as their mirCm. It is obvious that the claim originally 
included, and necessarily so, the right to the entire area of the 
grant, or of the land on which a village was established— Le. the 
waste and arable together. 1 Naturally the co-sharers would claim 
a rent or 4 landlord's share ’ (called tundu-vdram, or in Brahman 
villages s\cumi-bhogam =landlord’s or owners share) from such 
lands as were held by tenants of whatever class, not being co- 
sharers. In short, there cannot be the smallest doubt that if the 
mirdsi village claims were anything at all, they were claims 
which, originally at any rate, constituted the holders jointly, 
according to their shares, the proprietors of the villages exactly 
as such co-sharers were in other parts of India. Lists of the 
shares (called pangu-malai) very often existed. Each village 
had its own pancayat , or managing body, and consequently, as 
always in such a form of village, there was only an official 
headman, ovvnanegdr, with no power nor hereditary land-holding 
(as headman), no** privilege (as there would have been in ruiyat - 


1 There was some little doubt caused on the subject of the claim to 
the waste which was admitted by Mr. Ellis. But this is easily under¬ 
stood. It was very probable that in the days of encroachment and 
exaction the Revenue Agents of the local Governor would begin to assert 
a right to put in tenants on culturable waste where the mirasdar did not 
or could not provide for it himself (this was the case, r.y., in some places 
under tho Sikh Governors in the Panjub), and in this way it would come 
to appear doubtful whether the mirdsddr had a right to the waste. But 
even if this is not so, it is quite possible that there may have been some 
internal village custom affecting the waste. For example, tho waste 
(tartiu) was classified into shchll karambu (culturable waste) and anadi 
karambu (permanent • immemorial * waste). Tho latter included road¬ 
ways, land occupied by trees wanted tor the general convenience, and so 
forth. It is easily conceivable that village custom may have early im¬ 
posed on the co-sharers themselves a prohibition against cutting down 
such trees, stopping such roads by making them into fields, and tho like. 
Such acts would be resented in the co-shared villages of tho Upper 
provinces, but no one would think that such a restriction militated against 
the general proprietary right over tho whole village. 
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v:Cm villages). 1 It is necessary to emphasise this character of 
the mirtlsi as a claim of general village-tenure, because some of 
the documents relating to these cases speak as if they thought 
the minisi right to be merely some kind of superior status as 
regards a particular field or holding. 

Naturally enough, in the early years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the mirdai claims having been continually overborne in the 
paBt, the right was not, in most cases, complete or intact. As 
time went on and rapacious local officers under the Nawftb 
began to oppress the people, these privileges would be gradually 
broken down ; heavy assessments might cause some co-sharers 
to give up the attempt to hold the lands, and their co-partners 
might be unable to relieve them. Then holdings would begin to 
lie waste and the revenue to be in arrears. The Governor would 
accordingly assume the right to locate new cultivators and to 
take revenue from them direct. Such persons would naturally 
resent any attempt of the minlsddr class to demand landlord’s lees 
from them ; and thus the co-shariug proprietors’ superior right 
to the whole estate, and especially to those parts of it not in 
their direct possession, would come to look more and more 
doubtful, especially to observers whose previous experience had 
not taught them to look for anything of the kind, and to whose 
ideas of expediency it was opposed. 

It is impossible, however, not to perceive that the institution 
was really unknown in some parts, and that in others it had 
existed but was fallen into decay. Ifc was in a limited area that 
there was clear evideuce of its survival, though whether, even 
t here, ifc could have been restored in its integrity, as a working 
tenure, is problematical. 

When, in the light of modern experience, we sum up the 
evidence, the conclusion, I venture to think, is irresistible that 
these villages, owned by co-sharing families or groups of fami¬ 
lies, were the growth of special circumstances, and certainly 
did not represent any universal custom of land-holding. Still 

1 For a clear exposition of this, see Chinglepnt D. M. p. k 204. It is 
necessary carefully to distinguish the old headman’s hereditary (and 
sometimes revenue-free) holding in virtue of his office, and the partial 
revenue-free grant allowed in the Tondai country to encourage the 
colonist villages generally. 
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less is there any evidence, or even tradition of origin, that 



any countenance to the idea that they represent survivals of a 
primeval communal land-tenure, which indeed nothing that we 
know of old Dravidian customs would lead us to expect. 

Such villages in fact consisted :— 

(i.) Largely of afrah&ram, or villages held on hereditary 
grants (in this case free of revenue payment) 1 to Brahmans. 
They are especially numerous in districts which had been the 
demesne of the ancient kingdoms of Cold and Pdndyd . These 
Brahman communities held villages sometimes samiulciya/rn (or 
undivided), sometimes (and more usually) divided (j>attiddri as 
would be said in the North, or wrwliJcarai in Tamil). 2 

(ii.) A certain number of other villages, held by secular 
castemen, appear in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
Tinnevelly, and probably Madura. 

(iii.) The largest and most important group is found in pari 
of the country formerly known as Totid(iirwuiwlcila which, 
roughly speaking, embraced the country between the north and 
south rivers, both known by the name of Pennai. 3 It does not 


follow that villages of this kind covered the entire country, but 
they were found surviving chiefly in Chingleput and the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of Arcofc. 4 

Ad (i.). 1. he existence of the Brahman villages and their origin 
in a religious grant will not be disputed by anyone. As they 
were also revenue-free, they did not excite that administrative 
interest which others did, and therefore it is not so readily and 
at first sight apparent that they were mirdsi villages, with just 


1 Ao wo shall presently see, Brahman mirdsi villages (ugrahdram) 
were revenuo-free. Others held by secular castemen (Qudru) were not. 
In the Tondai country (Chingleput, &c.),the minlai villages wero observed 
uniformly to claim the exemption of a part of their land from the revenue 
share, the reason of which is traditionally explained. 

Samudayam is Sanskrit, and so may properly be applied to Brahman 
villages. 1 doubt the correctness of its use in the Tondai country among 
the Vellular. Mr. Ellis says the Brahman villages wero generally 
divided. (Mirasi Papers , p. !293.) 

5 On maps shown as Penar, Pennaur, and Penner. The Southern 
river runs into the sea between Pondicherry and Cuddalore. 

4 See D. At. North Arcot , chapter iii. p. 89. 
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e same sort of proprietary right as that claimed in others— 
and just as much held in family shares. 

Ad (ii.). When we have once ascertained that Madura was the 
capital of PandyS, and that Tanjore and the adjacent districts 
were the demesne of the Cold king, it will not, surprise us that 
many privileged tenures or grants should have existed. 1 In 
Tanjore, Colonel Blackbume’a evidence is definite; he saw that 
sncli villages arose out of grant*, though too long ago, he 
thought, for him to trace their beginning. But it will be 
recollected that no attempt appears to have been made to ask 
the people themselves for their traditions, or for their gonealogy, 
or for lists of co-sharers preserved in villages, such as in the 
North of India can readily be obtained, and actually were 
obtained in Chinglepnt. The State spoken of had then for 
some time been under the foreign domination of a Marathfi 
prince, whose position was due to a recent and unqualified act of 
seizure and marauding. The Slate officials were not likely to 
trouble themselves about existing titles and tenures, which it 
was their object to tax to the utmost, at least in those cases 
which were not due to their own grants. But the Tanjore 
figures show quite sufficiently what the general type of vilingo 
was. The total number of villages is reported 1 to be 5,783. 
But this must be at, once reduced to 3,976, as the difference 
represents 1,807 so called efoibhoyam villages—mere hamlets or 
parts of villages of which the single orniers with pretensions to 
rank, and who had given their names to the places, got per¬ 
mission to have recorded as separate possessions; this has 
obviously nothing to do with primitive or even ancient custom. 
But out of the balance, as many as 2,202 are arudi-karai (or 


1 It is, nevertheless, remarkable that the D. M. Trichinopoly contains 
no notice whatever ot the existence of mvrus% villages, and the allusions in 
the Mirati Papers are vague and general. Before 1805, Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore were united in one colleetorate, after the lapse of Tanjore to 
the British Government. 

1 Mirati Papers, p. 05. D. M, Tanjore, p. 400, mentions 62,000 
persons as having mirati claims ; of these, 16,000 were Brahman grantees 
and 43,000 (I give round nurabors), (jadru. But these numbers appear 
evidently to include holders of all sorts o/'inam ' and hereditary rights 
and privilege 9 , 
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pftala-hhogam J ) held in severalty ; and there is nothing to show 
that many of these were not ordinary raujalwdn villages, in 
which the cultivators had combined to share the revenue. That 
possibility, however, is not very material, as I do not think it 
can be doubted that, besides the Brahmans, Vellalar settlers, 
being energetic agricultural castemen, had been encouraged to 
hold villages on the superior tenure. It is worth while noticing 
that while in the Tondai country, as we shall see, it was 
necessary further to encourage such grantees by allowing a part 
of the villages they created to be held free of revenue, such a 
concession was not necessary in the rich delta land of Tanjore, 
where there was hardly any waste, and a mirdvi tenure was 
quite sufficient inducement of itself. 1 2 3 Of the remaining villages, 
1,774 were mrtivdmjam (or in Tamil jxjsan-lmrai — i.e, held 
in some form of undivided holding) ; a considerable part of 
these would certainly be Brahman villages, where the Sanskrit 
term would be most naturally used. And, as the Brahmans 
would be non-agriculturists, it is quite likely that some fami¬ 
lies w f ould hold jointly — i.e . dividing the income, while family 
quarrels and jealousies would lead others to divide the land 
itself. 

In all these village lands we may notice first the same plan 
of division of the produce and payment of revenue in kind which 
wo know to have been originally universal all over India. The 
lands yielding produce, as distinguished from the waste and the 
revenue-free lands, are generically called vdrcmpal. The pro¬ 
duce, if there is no mimsi class, is simply divided into the rnel- 
vdram, the State share, and the hudi-varum, or occupant/a share : 
that is to say, after the fees (mertii) of the village servants, watch¬ 
men, &c., &c., have been satislied out of the grain-heaps. When 
there is a body of mirdsi proprietors, then there aro three 
instead of two to share: meUvdram , as before, is the royal share; 


1 Tanjore being ruled by Marathas, the prevalence of Marutha terms 

is explained. Such are ekabhogam (single owner); phiildbhogavi (in 
separate lots) ; and so kunbhdvd is the equivalent for kdniddst t or mirdsi. 
(D. M. Tanjore , pp. 403, 409.) Phald hhogam is sometimes said to bo a 
half Sanskrit compound with the Tamil pain ~ ‘ many.* I think it much 
more likely that it is the Marathi phdld , a share. 

3 This is clearly put in the D. M. Tanjore , § 10, p. 408. 
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iunda-viiram is the/kincllord’s (mirdsddr s) share; and kvdi- 
rdnm, the cultivating occupant's, as before. 

Turning to jtbe other royal demesne of Madura and Tinne- 
VELLI, the evidence is much less satisfactory; but we can 
hardly help believing that the kings 1 and chiefs’ courtiers and 
relations, and others, would gradually acquire the mirdsi right 
in certain villages; and hence we find it reported that, at any 
rate in the Tinnevelli ‘ pollams ’ or chiefs territories, mirdsi 
villages were found. In the early report , 1 the existence of 
Brahman mirdsi villages (aqrafulram vddagai) is noticed in the 
Tinnevklli district, and it is stated that other villages held by 
Qudras were also mirdsi and held on shares, and that these 
latter are called jwnrt&rarvddagau It is noteworthy, however, 
that these words merely mean that the villages are on the list 
of those paying revenue to the treasury (wliich the a/jrahdram 
are not) ; or, in other words, that they are what elsewhere 
would be called khdha, or revenue-paying, villages. Nothing 
appears about the origin or the nature of the tenure ; the 
details given refer solely to the Brahman grantee villages ; 3 still, 
it is certainly intended that both Brahman and (JJiidra villages were 
held on the same sort of superior title, and ware divided into 
pancfu and hirai = major and individual shares. But further, 
it is added (and this is important), that, beside the shared villages, 
there were others held by non-proprietary (payakdri,) holders, 
who had no system of shares . 3 

As to Madura, the author of the District Manual expressly 
states that certain villages in which karai-kdran , or * persons 
holding shares , 1 were stated to exist, there was no privileged or 
superior tenure, but the term merely indicated a method by 
which the cultivators formed a voluntary association for the 

1 Mirfun Papers, pp. 77, 105, 283. The two latter Reports are long- 
winded disquisitions on property in general, giving no facts of any kind, 
and showing that the writer was confusing in his mind all sorts of 
rights, including the special holding of tho headman, which is certainly 
not existent in mirdsi villages under any circumstances whatever. 

a Mirdsi Papers , p. 79 (Mr. Lushington). When the writer comes to 
the Qfidra villages, he only makes some unimportant remarks about tho 
caste, and gives a doed of sale with nothing to show to what class of 
village it refers. He says nothing os to how the £udni tenures originated. 

3 See this clearly stated by Mr. Ellis ( Mirdsi Papers) p. 880. 
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of meeting the revenue demand. Mr. Ellis, on the 
other hand, evidently thought that joint-villages once existed 
in Madura ; and it must be admitted that in the demesne territory 
of an ancient kingdom it is likely enough. No great import¬ 
ance, however, attaches to the question; but it is evident that 
throughout these districts there is no single incident or feature 
in the evidence which does not coincide with the supposition, in 
itself so very probable when judged by the experience of other 
4 Hindu ’ kingdoms—viz. that, the co-sharing or proprietary 
villages were the superior or privileged tenures resulting from 
royal grants to Brahmans, or to other (secular) grantees for 
various purposes, including, very possibly, the direct revenue 
management or the extension of cultivation to new lands. As 
Such they may date back several hundred years ; and they may 
have been held by the descendants of the original grantees 
acting on the usual custom .of joint-succession. 

Ad (iii.). When wecotne to the Chingleit i district, which is 
the centre of the larger gfoup of Tamil mirdri villages, we find 
the evidence much more complete, and the whole subject studied 
with great- care and with an amount of detail that is quite 
remarkable for the period. The evidence mainly consists of 
surviving share-lists in many cases, and other evidences of 
• .proprietary possession, while the origin of the villages is ex plained 
by a detailed and ancient tradition, the substantial truth of which 
was accepted by every one of the officers who had local experi¬ 
ence, from Mr. Place in 170(1 to Mr. Ellis (1811>) and Mr. 
Smalley (1822), Mr. Graeme in North Arcot, and a learned 
native gentleman (B. Sankaraya) in Madras. 1 We are not 
bound to accept the entire details of the tradition ; but there can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt that its main idea was a true one, 
and that the villages were established in a fertile but origi¬ 
nally almost wholly forest-clad country, at the time held, and 
partly at. least inhabited, by Kurumbar —a pastoral tribe who 
were then ruled by Polhiva chiefs, who had established twenfcy- 

1 The principal reports are in Mvrdsi Papers, Place (1796), p. 36, IT. 
For his* final Report in 1799, of some 750 paragraphs, and full of long- 
winded disquisitions of no interest, but containing also many valuable 
facts, see pp. 38-70. Eliw (1816), pp. 172-217; B. SankarayA, p. 218; 
Graeme, p. 893 ; Smalley (1822), p. 424. 
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four hittum, or territorial divisions, each protected or com¬ 
manded by a fort. The days came when a (fold prince advanced 
into the country and conceived the idea of colonising part of it. 1 
The settlement of the first families of Vell&lan caste men was 
not a success, but ultimately Vellfilar from the north-west 
country of Tuluva were induced to settle ; and* then the colony 
was established. Some remains of the earlier families of the 
Vellalar are stated by Mr. Ellis to have still held lands, but the 
principal proprietors were the Tuluva Vellalar. 2 

The general evidence as to the past history of the villages is 
given by Mr. Ellis in some detail. He quotes the verses that 
have become tradional or are found in early Tamil literature 
bearing on the subject, as well as lists locally preserved showing 
how the Vellalar divided the territory into nadu under chiefs 
(called Ndttdn ), and how these new divisions were related to 
the twenty-four hdtcm which their predecessors had organised. 
The records include some lists of the nmlfts, and some calcula¬ 
tions of the number of villages which each contained. 3 

It appears to me that attempts to identify the etiUre country 
included in the traditional and literary limits of Toiulvwmini- 
rjala.m are very doubtful. Equally so the attempts to calculate, 
from certain temple records, the number of families of Vellfilar. 
The fact seems quite clear that so large an area could never have 

1 The name generally acceptod by Mr. Ellie and others is that of a 
(Hinduised) prince, Athonde , or Adandd-Chafoavarti (the last member 
being a Sanskrit title meaning 4 suzerain'). The full detail is given in 
the Chmyleput D, M ,; but as Wilks's description of a purely raiyaiwnrl 
village is quoted, and this is mixed up with the account of the village 
held in shares, some mistakes are the natural result. The dates seem 
also somewhat confused. The author suggests that the Vellfilar colonisa¬ 
tion began before the time of Manu (p. 207) : on what this rests I h:\vo 
no idea. Afterwards it is suggested that the Velhilar from the 
Tuluva country came during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
(See p. 208, and compare p. 25.) The supposition that jointly-held 
villages existed before Manu, and before Sanskrit was known in the South, 
is eutirely unsupported by any kind of evidence. The traditions all point 
to their having been privileged under Adamlfi, who reigned at a time when 
the Hindu religion had long been introduced. He may have extended 
the privilego to the remains of earlier settlers of superior race, as indeed 
would be natural under the circumstances. 

13 Mirdsi Pajiers, p. 280. 3 Ibid, pp. 230 240, 242. 
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been occupied from end to end by colonists, even if it was 
really conquered and annexed by the Qojfi dynasty ; and that 
the special location and grant of privileges to the Tuluva 
Vell&lar villages must more reasonably be confined to that part 
of the country where they are proved to have been established 
by the fact that a considerable group of them was in some 
degree of preservation at the time when British rule began. 11 
is quite a gratuitous supposition that such villages at one time 
existed all over the whole area vaguely included in ‘ Tondai- 
mandalalIl, , but that over the greater part they had been rooted 
out—the villages entirely, the people almost—by subsequent 
Moslem and Maratln\ conquests. 1 It is true that we have more 
reason to believe the villages were held on a mirad tenure in 
some other districts (TVmjore, &c.), and it may be that these are 
included in the general limits of Tondai-mapdalan described by 
Mr. Ellis. 9 But the districts of Obingleput and A root were also 
equally harassed by wars, and afterwards by the harsh rule of 
the Naw&bsof the Carnatic, as Mr. Ellis’s own papers show ; and 
yet there the mirusi villages were, though much injured, not at all 
destroyed, nor was the Vellalan population rooted out. It is 
surely sufficient to establish—and of this there is no doubt—that 
in Chingleput, in the Madras Collectorate, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood, there were unquestionably mirJsi villages, and that in 
many of them the panyu-m(Uai or records of shares were pre¬ 
served^ fact which demonstrates that the institution in question 
was certainly 4 the joint or co-shared village.’ 

It is not at all easy to fix a date for these Chingleput 
colonies. Mr. Ellis thinks that the country was early brought 
into a fairly flourishing state, since there are names of places 
which can plausibly be identified with those mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s geographical account (about the middle of the second 
century). Hence Mr* Ellis thinks the colonisation must have 
begun before the Christian era. 3 But such recognition of 

1 See Mira si Papers, p. 246. Races speaking Telugu ami Canarese 
cover the whole o£ the Bo-called Upper Tondai west of the ‘Coromandel * 
ghat. 

- He proposed to prepare a map, which was never completed; and 
the coloured portions were to show whence the Vellulur possessions 
had now disappeared, and the uncoloured the parts where they survived. 

3 Mirasi Papers , p. 230. See D. M. Chingleput , p. 26. 
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names, if it is a fact, does not show that Adandas colonising 
enterprise was so early; for (as the CKintjleput D. M. points 
out), up to the eighth century, the Pallava, Pandn, and 
Kurumbar tribes were in possession, 1 and furnished the origin 
of the still existing ‘ Pallar/ a low ca3te of farm labourers. It 
was only about the eighth or ninth' century that the Cola 
dynasty extended its influence northward to the jungle-clad 
Tondai country, and overthrew the Pallava chiefs. After this 
it began to lose ground, and Anally fell about the eleventh 
or twelfth century. 1 think that, on the whole, we may more 
probably attribute the special foundation of privileged villages 
to some period not far removed from the eighth or ninth century. 
This does not conflict with the possibility of some still earlier 
and partial Vellfilar settlements. 

Coining, however, to the actual survivals at the time of the 
British rule, Mr. Place in 1799 enumerated 2,241 mirdsi villages 
in Chingleput. 2 Of these, a considerable number had passed 
into the hands of Brahmans, but the bulk were still Vellalar. In 
his time as tnanv as 15,994 vnrdsi shares were held by 8,387 
sharers, but a number had been abandoned owing to the heavy 
revenue demands which, here as elsewhere, deprived landed pro¬ 
perty of its value. 8 31r. Place, indeed, adopted the extreme 
measure of granting ti e mirdsi right in vacant lands. Mr. 
Place explaius that the 8,387 sharers represent only the heads 
of kindred; and that there were many more minor shares— 
apparently subdivisions of j, -fa, -fa, &&—the fractions known 
to the Tamil arithmetic. 4 * 

It lias been remarked that the VcllSlan village-owners were 
not of common descent; but this, I think, is very natural. For 
colonists would be volunteers gathered from a number of different 
families and centres. From the accounts we possess, it is pro¬ 
bable that the colonists kept together in village groups, and 
that the head of each separate family-group would represent a 
major share in the village ; there is no reason why these major 

1 The D. 3JT., North Arcot, p. 20, states that it was a Pallava chief who 

formed the twenty*four kuttam abovo alluded to. 

Mirdsi Papers, p. 251. 3 See ibid, pp. 382, 383. 

4 Mr. Place’s long report of 1799 is also printed in the Fifth Report, 

ii. 299-314. 





shares should not have often been held by separate families, who, 
associated as clearers of the forest, had no lien of blood beyond 
the common ties of caste or tribe. But within these major 
shares (patti or tarf as they would be in North India), the minor 
holders would all at first be ‘ kindred 1 — i.o. descendants of the 
same ancestor. This, T think, is the only reasonable inference 
to be drawn from the facts as stated by Mr. Place. 

The villages of the Vellalan special colonisation were, as I 
have said, privileged by being allowed a portion of the land 
free of revenue, and by certain other dues; privileges which it 
is noticed particularly.do not occur in .any other niirdsi villages 
elsewhere. 1 The larger shares alluded to seem to have been 
called pangu, and the minor shares were hirai (whence the 
generic term kar&i-karan or ‘co-sharers ). 

As to th erfumn of joint tenure prevalent, the villages were 
chiefly what are called pasan-hmii, a term which has led to 
some rather extravagant notions about ancient community of 
property. But, as a matter of fact, all the evidence points to 
this having been a voluntary and perfectly natural arrange¬ 
ment of association made when new cultivation was to be 
established, and when a well-cemented union of effort, both in 
clearing forest and in creating the means oi irrigation by dig¬ 
ging tanks, was necessary. Under this system, moreover, two 
varieties were observed. The absolute pugaii-kft rui meant that 
the village body worked without any separate or permanent 
allotment of lands ; the ‘ council' determined eacli year what 
portion of land each group should undertake. Whether eacli 
took the produce of what, they actually cultivated, or whether 
all was collected and divided according to the known fractional 
shares, does not clearly appear.* Blit for this mode another 
was sometimes substituted, viz. the kiwaiyidu , which meant that 

1 See Mir.Ui Papers, p. 375, § 85. I make no apology for repeating 
this, for it is important as showing that there must have been something 
special about their villages, and so far confirming the tradition of their 
origin. 

1 Mr. Place speaks of such joint bodies working together so that 4 the 
labours of all yield the rent =the Government revenue (?), and they enjoy 
the profit proportionate to their original interest * {Fifth Report, ii. 814). 
This may refer only to the general idea of the association. 
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the holdings wore separately allotted for a time and then ex¬ 
changed. 

Mr. Place gives several examples of the shares in these 
villages. 1 The major-sharps, as I have said, were those of the 
heads of each branch or group, taking part in the establishment 
of the cultivation; and there were sub-shares. Mr. Place in¬ 
stances a village in which there were actually thirty sharers, but 
they remembered the four major-shares of the foundation, and 
adhered to that division. Another village had 160 original 
shares; this probably includes both the major and minor shares. 
‘ It was deemed essential/ says Mr. Place, 4 that the shares 
should be equal.* As might be expected, there were many 
slaves and serfs, doubtless the original inhabitants who were 
reduced to this condition; and many followers who held lands 
on an inferior tenure. 2 In one of the Mirdsi Papers mention 
is made of the formal grant by the mirdsddrs of a cultivating, 
bat not co-sharing, right in perpetuity. And it was this, and 
possibly the occasional existence of previously established culti¬ 
vators, that led to the distinction between the Cdkudi , or heredi¬ 
tary tenant, and the pamkudi> or tenant-at-will, especially in 
Brahman or other villages in which the co-sharers were non- 
agriculturist and would rely ou tenants for farming their 
lands. 

When, in the course of time, the shares, for any reason, 
were allotted and permanenihj divided, the village was said to 
be ariuli-harai. This division was foreign to the original plan 
of co-operative colonisation, and was, as Mr. Place notes, against 
the caste feeling. It appears either as a later change in the 
Vellalar villages, or as a more frequent family division in the 
Brahman villages, and perhaps in those of other (Qiidra) 
grantees. 


1 Fifth Report, ii. pp. 299, 300, Ac. This exchange, Mr. Place says 
(p. 805), was * to obviate, I imagine, the inequality to which a fixed dis¬ 
tribution would be liable/ 

5 In the D . M. Cliingleput, there is a curious account of the serfs and 
their being rather proud of being adscripti gleba, because they had a 
certainty of land to cultivate and a fixed livelihood ; and they had a kind 
of annual ceremonial striko—for such it was, for the dotails of which the 
original must be consulted (pp. 211-214). 
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] think that a variety of circumstances taken together are 
strongly in favour of the view that the joint-holding, or pas an- 
karat, in the Tondai country was essentially a device for holding 
together and equalising the colonist associate#, each in his own 
group or major-share division. It will be recollected that wo 
start with the uniform tradition that the Vclldlar were established 
with the grant of a superior right, which was to attach them 
to the land and encourage them to persevere in their difficult 
t ask. 1 Then we find that this permanent right was still so much 
valued in 1799, that Mr. Place declared 2 that 4 it was indispen¬ 
sable to assign mirdscht/rs to the unappropriated lands ; without 
it/ he says, 4 1 found that they could not be rented— i.e, the 
revenue-settlement accepted; but the idea ot permanent pro¬ 
perty was such an inducement that I was not only able to fill up 
the vacant shares, but to convert the most stubborn soil and the 
thickest jungle into fertile villages. 44 Give us the v nirdsi, and we 
will both rent the lands, and employ all our labour to make 
them productive” was the common observatiou . . . 

Then, again, it is noted that the minlsdurs would k assemble 
and execute a joint-deed divesting the defaulter of his share in 
the 44 mirdsi” transferring it to the others, which looks very 
much like, a strong association, the basis of which was that nil 
must pull together to meet the assessment. 3 For in village 
bodies dependent on common descent from a single ancestor 
nothing of the kind is ever recorded. And, again, it is noted in 
Madura, as I have already observed, that the pusan-Jcarai was 
actually adopted in existing villages as a means of meeting the 

1 ‘There is a distinct tradition of some of these (Veil til at*) having 
deserted the undertaking. The manner in which the difficulty was at 
last overcome, and the sou of the Cliolti king able to report to hia father 
the completion of the enterprise, ia set forth in the following story, 
which baa always been current in the country. KuJlatanga (Raja) asked 
his son how lie had been able to settle the country bo well ? The latter 
replied that ho had forged a chain for tho inhabitants of such strength 
that they would never be able to free themselves. By this ho meant 
that the affections of the people were so riveted to the land of their 
new country by Jednuidst, or property in the soil, that they would not 
desert it. This story is no doubt very ancient. . . .* D.M. Chiiujleput , 
p. 217. 

9 See Fifth Report, ii. 7108. 

3 See MirGri Papers, p. 2‘23, and cf. p. 3S9, post* 
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revenue charge by com binod action. And so in North Avcofc it 
is expressly snid that when it became ‘ necessary to add . . . 
new cultivators to the original proprietors to assist, in repairs of 
tanks, in the distribution and settlement, of the different lands, 
and to regulate the irrigation/ jman-karai was adopted by 
voluntary association, and the new-comers were ‘ partners in the 
profit and loss of the cultivation of all the lands/ though they 
had no share in the original privilege by which the co-sharers 
had a certain portion of the land free of revenue, and received 
certain special grain-fees (hippatam), &c . 1 

I also note with regard to the method involving exchange of 
lands ( karaiytdu ) that, it is stated in the Report on South Arcot 
that newly cleared ‘wet’ lands under new water are to this 
day frequently exchanged in order that each might get the 
good as well as the bnd lands in his turn.* 

I do not think, then, on the whole, that there can be any 
reasonable doubt that the relics of vnitHsi right, indicated the 
establishment of a superior co-sharing village tenure, which 
existed locally, and contemporaneously with the raiyctwdrl 
tenure; such superior tenure being connected either with grants 
to .Brahmans or to other (secular) eastern on—very likely cadets 
of families and other persons gaining privilege from connection 
with the ruler, or with a direct privilege granted to encourage 
and confirm a colonising settlement. 

I hat such should be the real history is exactly in analogy 
with the evidence we have everywhere that, given a ‘ Hindu ’ 
State and lfajas. we are sure to find joint-villages growing up, 
either by grants of land or by colonising enterprises under the 
patronage of the Raja. 

I would only add that, in another connection. 5 I have shown 
how in the old Oudh kingdoms the villages were naturallv 
raiyaiwdri , and how by the king’s grant leading families 
obtained the lordship of the village, and how waste land grants 
would result in the establishment of villages on the superior 
tenure (co-slu:red village). I believe that the Madras history is 


1 See Mira s i Papers , p. 395, § 100. 

3 Soe p. 800, ante . 


2 Ibid. p. 
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just the same thing in another form. That it affords any 
example of a general primeval tenure of ‘ land in common, cjuit 
contrary to all wo know ot‘ Dravidian custom, I see not the 
remotest reason to believe. 1 


1 In concluding the whole subject I take occasion to observe that 
no attempt has been made to account for the unquestioned survival of the 
joint-villages, with their pa-uyu-mdlai, or share lists, and, in the l on da i 
territory, their special privileges, on any other basis. The chief if not 
only dissentient voice is that of Sir T. Munro in his Minute of December 
18-24 (Mir it a i Papers , p. 480). But this illustrates what I havo elsewhere 
had occasion to observe, that the Minutes of our great Administrators are 
not always to be appealed to for points of history and details of tenure. 
Sir T. Munro’s main object was to argue for the practical adoption of a 
raiyatwdrl Settlement and for a great reduction of revenue; that would 
make the country flourish and savo it from middlemen. This important 
principle, to the adoption of which Madras owes all its subsequent 
prosperity, seems obvious enough now ; but in those da t >$ it needed 
ail the advocacy of a powerful personality to obtain consideration for it. 
But with this one object in view, Sir T. Munro had no concern w ith 
tenuro details. He frankly says lie does not care to inquire about the 
alleged mini8 i villages. Had he stopped there, and pointed out that in 
their then existing condition the surviving right* such a* :t was, could 
easily be provided for under his system, and that its past history had no 
practical bearing on his proposals, it would have been well. ! ti fortunately, 
the distinguished writer endeavoured to add a brief criticism, which, it 
tnnst be admitted, was without sufficient foundation. Ho says that the 
existence of the joint-village is ‘ without the least proof ami is only 
Mr. Ellis's opinion. This certainly is not the case. Ho then briefly adds 
that if such colonists settled (to the number of fifty or sixty thousand) it 
would have depopulated the country whenC6 they came; and that they 
would have perished before the task of dealing the jungle was accom¬ 
plished. But Mr. Ellis expressly shows that the TuluvA country was 
well able to support sending out a colony (see Alirfisi Papers, p. 219), of 
which of course the numbers may havo been exaggerated. And, as to the 
likelihood of their perishing in the attempt, since the country certainly 
teas somehow colonised, and that, unquestionably, at no recent period, the 
objection has no weight: colonisation was just as possible in, say, the 
eighth century as it w r as at any subsequent but still ancient date. In 
fact, the whole argument-—as far as it appears in the Minute—would not 
need to be seriously noticed at all if it were not for the great name it 
bears. 
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Section IT. —Traces of Over-lord Right in the 
Da khan Villages 

When we turn to the Dakhan districts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, the traces of co-sharing right, also called 7tivrdsi } 1 are 
more doubtful; or rather, I should say, it is more doubtful what 
interpretation wo should put on the evidence. That a distinct 
class of superior holders once locally existed there can be little 
doubt ; that share-lists, showing how the families allotted the 
lauas, were actually obtained by Colonel Sykes is also clear ; 
but to what extent this superior tenure of whole villages pre¬ 
vailed, or whether in some cases the traditional evidence docs 
not rather relate to shares in the headman’s privileged special 
landholding (or wafan), there is some room for question. 2 On 
the whole I think it is more probable that these villages were 
subject to a local but really widespread over-lordsbip, which is by 
no means impossible to account for. It will be observed that in 
no case is there any suggestion of any common-holding of village 
lands. The families whose shares (thal) are spoken of may, or 
may not, be descended from common ancestors. Colonel Sykes 
notes particularly that the major shares were called by the names 
of the founders men of ‘ ancient Maratha families.’ We have no 
sufficient evidence as to who they were. Very probably they 
may be traced to the earlier Aryan or semi-Ary an clans, long 
before the name ‘ Maratha 9 was in use—though at a date when 

1 It will be remarked that the term mini#! was derived from the early 
Moslem revenue systems which originated in the Muhammadan kingdoms 
of the Dakhan and thence become generally current. Malik ‘Ainbar, the 
famous minister who made the Revenue Settlement of these parts, was 
always anxious to resuscitate, if he could, the mirusi families and make 
village Settlements with them. Seo Bcrar Gazetteer , p. 90, and G. W. 
Forrest’s Minutes of M. Elphinstone (Captain Brigg’s Report), p. 385. 

J There is in the Reports something of the same confusion already 
noted in Madras ; for tka terms watan , watanddr , which apply to the 
headman’s and village-queers' privileged holdings, are sometimes applied 
to the proprietary shares in the village ; at any rate, it is not certain 
which is meant. Hereditary holdings of headmen and officers are 
common in, and even characteristic of, raiyatwdri villages; so that their 
existence is no proof at all of any joint-tenure of the whole villago as a 
unit estate. 
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the Hindu co-sharing family institutions were already developed. 
Buddhism, we know, from architectural remains, had obtained a 
hold in the country, but was afterwards supplanted by the later 
R rah manic institutions. The early * Marabhas ’ disappear from 
history and only emerge with the revival under SivajI in the 
seventeenth century. 1 

Whenever the process of destruction of these early village 
oyer-lordships began, and whether it was chiefly due to Moslem 
victories or was before, that period, these ruling families wore 
defeated and deprived of their estates, except in so far as some of 
the descendants may have clung to villages here and there or to 
shares in such villages. Under the rule of a new conqueror, a 
change naturally begins : the lands still belonging to certain 
branches of the landlord families cannot bear up against the 
heavy assessment that is imposed ; the families, already weakened 
and dispersed by defeats, having lost prestige and also had many 
members slain in battle, gradually disappear. The local governor, 
without much care for anything but immediate profit, puts in 
some vpari—Lo. non-proprietary cultivators—to till the vacant 
lands, and they in time become permanent holders with prescrip¬ 
tive rights. In any case, as time goes on, the few remaining 
minUddr , or co-sharers, and the cultivating uparw, become 
reduced to the same level, and both appear as mere raiyats 
occupying lands the superior ownership of which has become 
claimed by the ruler. 

f think this view will be generally confirmed by the evidence 
which is derived partly from the inquiries directed by the Hon. 
Mountstunrt Elpkinstone previous to his well-known Report of 

1 The D&khan districts, covered with hills, afford the greatest facility 
for building forts and strongholds from which the early chieftains and 
noble families would dominate the villages in the * fcalf or level country 
below. The old over-lord families were sure to have been non-agriculturist, 
and when their forts fell before their enemies they would lose their hold 
on the village lands to a great extent. In this respect they would be 
unlike the village bodies of Upper Tndia, who, holding strong posts in the 
contre of their village lands, and being in close managing connection with 
the hind and themselves agriculturists, were able to defend them and to 
secure their possession. I may refer to p. Ill, ante, where some account 
is given of early Aryan contact with the west of Intfia. 





1819 on the ‘Territories acquired from the PeshwS.’ 1 These 
inquiries were made at a time when real historical investigations 
into tenures were not understood, and they naturally leave 
much to be desired. A further inquiry was made by Colonel 
Sykes ; and his papers on * Dakban Tenures ’ are to he found in 
vola ii. and iii. of the Journal of the lioval Asiatic Society. 
The then well-remembered distinction between nurds i holders 
and upon holders, which is held to mark the existence of 
co-sliaring families over the villages, did not extend to Khandesh, 
nor to the South Mar&tha country; but it was found in the 
Dakhan Collectorates of Ahmadnagar, Puna, and Dharvar. 
Here, too, it was noticed that, many laud3 not in possession of 
mirusdhirs were popularly known as <jai-hul, which implied that the 
landlord family (kuld) was * gone ’ or destroyed (guta). Colonel 
Sykes found that in many villages lists of shares still existed. 
And there is some reason to suppose that the larger share 
was called tlial, while the minor or individual share was 
tiled. 2 Colonel Sykes’s papers are well worth reading, but it has 
to-be remembered that, the author was not familiar with the 
joint-village, as found elsewhere ; there is nothing strange, for 
example, in the lands of one family branch or tlial lying 
scattered about, as the result of some family partition. And 
our author sometimes confuses the liaq and the wafan holdings 
of headmen and village officers with the shares in the hereditary 

1 This iB printed in Mr. G. \V. Forrest’s Official Writings of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone (London: It. Bentley, 1884). Unfortunately, the 
whole of the Reports of Chaplin, Robertson, Thackeray, and others are 
not reproduced, but only those portions which Elphinstone attached to 
his official Minute. 

* These words are, nevertheless, rather puzzling, perhaps, owing to 
faulty record of the real word. Thai means the ‘ ground, * soil,’ and 
1 place 1 in general ; tal means 4 level/ The correct word I cannot 
ascertain. Talkari may mean a person holding land in the level plain 
as opposed to gatfhkari , a person employed in the forts, or gaclh, which 
crownod the hills in the high land of the Dakhan and were doubtless the 
head*quarto 1*8 of the chiefs of the clans which dominated the villages. 
Tihl (or thjkii ?) again suggests either a spot, a blotch, or patch, or, if the 
second form is correct, a lease or farm; but the latter is less likely, for 
farming the revenue of villages could not have been in use in early days. 
Captain Robertson thought that wan used in the sense of ft ‘field/ 
(Forrest’s Elphinstone $ Minutes y p. 879.) 



estate of village proprietors. Lastly, he is much too ready to 
infer the general existence in the Dakhan districts of the that 
system, where no trace of it was actually found. It can justly 
be inferred to have existed only where it also appears that there 
is at least the memory of mvrdsi holdings in the village. 

Each that, it is interesting to observe, just like the patti of 
Northern India of which it is the counterpart, bears, as I have* 
said, the name of the head of the branch to which it belonged. 
As the- early volumes of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal are 
not readily accessible, I will make one or two characteristic 
quotations: — 

At Nimbi, in the Nagar (Ahmadnagar) Col lectoratt* (writes Colonel 
Sykes), there were twenty-three thal, of which eighteen weregat/cul; at 
Kothal, nine that and five galJcuL In the first case eighteen families 
out of twenty-three are extinct, and in the second, five out of 
nine. ... At the village of Belwandi ( pargana Karde, Ahmadnagar 
district), there was not a single representative of an ancient family 
remaining in a . d . 1827, the whole of the lands were gatkul. Then* 
were nevertheless some half dozen mirasddrs who hod purchased 
their lands from the Patel six or seven and twenty years back. 1 
The Kulkarni oven denied the existence of thah ; but, one of the 
mirasddrs having told mo that he had his land on the thal of an 
extinct family, I urged their existence so strenuously that a fhaljara , 
or list of the estates into which the village lands are divided, was at 
last reluctantly produced, an old worn paper dated Saka 1 698= a . d . 
1777. In this list I find the thah minutely detailed, together with 
their possessors, the number of names of mirasdars who had pur¬ 
chased mints rights from the village authorities on the th'ds that 
had become galkul, and, finally, the names of the different uparis 
(fcenants-at-will) renting land on the thah. In 1827 there was not 
a single person alive a descendant from the possessors of thah or 
miras rights in 1777 ; it would appear that in Holkar’s inroad into 
the Dakhan in 1802, war, famine, pestilence, or flight had depopu¬ 
lated the village ; that the few people that returned died subse- 


1 Journal It. A. S. ii. (1885), 209 flf. It will be remembered that in 
later Marathit times the Patels were made responsible for the revenue of 
their village; and it was their duty to provide for the eultivotion of 
abandoned holdings; and they would assume to sell the mirfitri right 
occasionally, either for their own profit or as an inducement to culti¬ 
vators to take lands and to remain permanently. 
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quently, and that in consequence there was not an ancient' heritor 
remaining. The lands of B&ghroza (one of the constituent villages 
of Ahmadnagar) are divided into thals, each having a family name 
with descendants of the original proprietors in possession of many 
of them. It might have been supposed that the Mussulmans would 
have dispossessed the Hindus ; 1 hut with the exception of one Dial 
which from time immemorial 4 had been in the possession of the 
descendants of Husain Khan, whose name it hears, there is not a 
Mussulman name to any of the Dials. 

An instance is afterwards given of a ‘ town Watnori (or 
Wambori, in the Ahmadnagar district) in which thals do not 
exist by that name, but there is a list found called JamlHejdrd- 
jathdvxlrszMst of lands according to families (jathd means 
‘ company,’ hence family), and there were thirty-four families. 
The individual holders were members of these families, holding 
the land divided into fifed ; the family lots were apparently not 
contiguous. In this instance, however, we have a case of the 
superior ownership being recently assumed by a family of 
some pretensions ; for it was known that Wamori had been 
devastated by Bhlls, and that the inhabitants tied and the lands 
lay waste till some of the hereditary village officers returned 
and took possession of what lands they pleased. The Patara 
family holding the pdtelship (there were then five patch) hail 
annexed no less than thirty thousand acres between them ; and 
the family of the kulhaml (accountant) had also taken possession 
of a large number of tlkd. 

Colouel Sykes thinks that the thal system could be traced 
in three-fourths of the villages in the Ahmadnagar and Puna 

1 This however, would not be likely, the Nizam Sh.ihi kings (in tins 
part) took the rule only and could not have furnished foreigners sufficed to 
dispossess any considerable number of land-holders. Moreover, it appears 
to have been their policy to preserve the old land-holders and superior 
families, regarding them as the best guarantee for a permanent revenue. 

i This is an exaggeration, for the dates of tho conquest, arul o any 
possible Mussulman proprietor, are perfectly well known. Probably the 
share was acquired between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but 
bore we have the original process repented; a Musssulmun locally 
replaces a, over-lord an earlier Hindu wl.oae ancestor may have been 
lord of the whole village or more, and who probably gained lus position 
by similar conquest in the first instance. 
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districts. It is curious that, though the superior tenures were, 
as so often observed, originally free or at least privileged hold¬ 
ings, they afterwards (in Moslem and Maratha times) were made 
to pay at a rate which was higher than that of ordinary 
occupants, and was distinguished by the term swastidh&ra .* 
And, characteristically, the Marathas, not liking to openly sur¬ 
charge this, levied once in three years an extra cess , which they 
called m ir&s-patii , a special tax on the privilege of superior 
tenure ! Under such circumstances it is no wonder that in the 
course of time the distinction between swasti land and other, or 
between the representative rtvimsi occupant and the upa/ri or 
tenant, soon became a matter of memories and names only. It 
owed such partial preservation as it actually had to the feeling 
of attachment to hereditary lands and to pride of superior 
origin. The minister as such would be able to marry his 
daughters, and secure social advantages that would be denied 
to the upari , however wealthy. Nor is it surprising that the 
Moslem and Maratha Governments respected at least the title to 
mirdsi lands ; this WftvS partly because they had a natural fellow- 
feeling with the higher families, partly that they themselves felt 
that customary respect for hereditary land which was never 
altogether extinct, 1 2 partly also because such lauds could be 
made to pay more than the others. Ordinary tenants not 
attached by hereditary sentiment to any particular village will 
not be induced to cultivate unless tempted by terms that on the 
whole are advantageous. 3 * 5 


1 Corruptly, sosthi or ruathi ; the word means ‘ well-being ' — i.e, a rate 
(dhnrft) proper for land held on privileged or superior tenure. 

2 The private lands of the governing classes themselves would neces¬ 

sarily bo held on an analogous if not identical tenure ; this also might 

make them have some respect for the ♦nitdei holding in general. 

5 This opportunity may be taken to mention that, besides these traces 
of the tenure of co-sharing landlord families over villages, there were, in a 
few villages, locally surviving divisions of an older nature, as indicated by 
the purely Dravidian terms used. The lands were divided into larger 
areas called muiul , and smaller ones called fait. The writer of the 
Ahwadnagar Gazetteer (.Bombay Gazetteer , xvii. referring to xiii. p. 550), 
justly points out that the division had nothing to do with co-sharing 
families in superior possession; for where these existed they were of 
Aryan origin and had the Banskritic names of that, tika , &c. Nor do 
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Section III. —Modern (or existing) Cases of the 
Juxtaposition of the Two Types of Village 

(1) Tho Gujardf District# of Bombay 

We Lave just seen that in the Dakhan districts, whatever 
groups of landlord families holding villages in shares once existed, 
they have died out. In one or two of the Gujarat districts we 
find a number of 1 shared } ( i.e . jointly held) villages still surviv¬ 
ing, but having a different and much later origin ; and they are 
found side by side with the ordinary raiyatvmri village. We shall 
find them, in fact, held by families of Bohra (or Voharft), and 
by families of the enterprising agricultural caste called Iiunbf. 
In both cases the co-sharing tenure is due to the families hav- 
ing originally taken the management, as revenue-farmers, or 
in some analogous capacity; and now their descendants have 
sub-divided the villages into many shares, and have long held the 
whole as virtual owners. That many more villages had formerly 
come under the same kind of c ownership there can be no doubt, 
but they did not survive the Maratha rule. In fact, it is largely 
due to tho fact that the Nawabs of Bharoch encouraged such 
villages that they survive as much as they do. 

Before describing these tenures it will be well very rapidly 
to review the position of the Gujarat country as a whole ; for it 

they indicate any Maratha method of revenue-management; though 
doubtless the revenue officers, finding these old divisions of fields still 
remembered, made use of them to impose lump sums of revenue on the 
whole, making the cultivators distribute the amount among themBclvea. 
Thus the idea arose—which is quite without any foundation—that those 
few villages where the mund areas were known hud some resemblance to 
the North Indian zamlnddri or pattidari villages. The terms tnund (cf. 
mufti, murka , Ac.), and kds indicate larger or smaller areas or lots as 
measured by the quantity of seed required to sow them. This was a very 
ancient mode of estimating area, still traceable in Kfinara and other 
Pravidian districts. The word is also found in Berar {Berar Gazet¬ 
teers p* 98), where it is used (muiulkart) to mean an old original 
cultivator of a holding. It is quite possible that these terms may connect 
the present with tho old form of Dravidian village, and indicate the 
establishment of different lots or holdings for the headman, the rndhatOy 
the priest, Ac. (Cf. p. 179, ante.) 
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illustrates well how these joint or shared ownerships of villages 
(where we have nothing to do with clan movements and the 
foundation of villages in a new territory) always originate 
in some dismembered territorial over-lordship, or in some position 
of vantage gained by a revenue-farm, or grant of the revenue- 
management. of a village. 

In the Dakhan districts, the early and probably only half- 
Aryan chiefs who once dominated the country disappeared, as 
I have stated. In the richer Gujarat districts, a much larger and 
longer continued series of local chiefships attract our attention. 
For the earlier centuries we have no detailed knowledge; but 
there is every reason to believe that besides early Aryans coming 
from the Indus Valley, and probably other Northern leaders 
also, Greek Princes (connected with the name of Menander) 
had the rule ; and at one time Asoka, the Buddisfc Emperor of 
Magadhil, extended at least his suzerainty thus far. But at 
some date long subsequent to the establishment of the Aryan 
clans in the Ganges plain, and when the Rajput chiefs had 
spread into Rajputana and Malwa, we begin to have historic 
glimpsesof powerful Rajput dynasties, still strictly localised. They 
were of the later Aryan type, either Buddhist, Jain, or Brali- 
manic, being of the Agnikvld , or ‘ Fire-born 9 houses, the Ch&tmmi 
(locally Ohdvacfa ) of Anhilwara, the Sola/nkhai , and later Bdghe/u 
princes. In the fourteenth century the c Hindu ’ rule came to an 
end, and there succeeded a series of Moslem Sultans, the results of 
the early conquests subsequent to Mahmud of Ghazni. Their 
rule lasted some 1G5 years, till Akbar conquered the country in 
A.D. 1572. A number of local ‘estates'* or lordships, the 
remnants of the old chiefs’ dominions, were the natural result. 1 
With these we are not now concerned. But it is hardly wonder¬ 
ful that under such a varied series of ruleTS, all desirous of 
making the best revenue possible, and rewarding their followers, 
there should be occasional examples of petty lordships over 
riUwjes : such were the tenures enjoyed by persons called ndik\ 
gdmeti , mcUik, kasbdti, See. 

The class of village under Bohra or Kunbi families, which is 


1 There is a particularly good account of Gujarat in the Ana tic 
Quarterly Review by the late Mr. W. G. Pedder. I think it \va« in 18S9. 
I have a copy of the article, but, unfortunately, not the reference. 

c o 2 
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what we Lave immediately under our consideration, arose out of 
revenuc-farimug arrangements. When the time came at which 
the old fashion of collecting the revenue in grain proved too 
troublesome, the natural resource was to fix a lump sum in 
demand from the whole village, whether at a full estimate or at 
some moderated sum (t uUiadrjama). This was especially the 
Maratha system ; and the local officials looked about for some 
village manager to be responsible for the total sum; he in his 
turn being entitled to take grain or cash (or both) from the 
villagers, as he best could, to recoup himself. When there 
was any local chief or gameti, or kasha ti, of course he was the 
person who managed the village. When it was an ordinary 
raiyatwCiri village, either the p&tel (indigenous) headman 
might be employed, or some outsider put in. It was merely a 
question of opportunity and circumstances whether such a 
revenue-manager grew into being virtual owner of the village, 
in which case the family would divide the property into shares. 
In thecases before us—chiefly in thedistricts of Broach(Bbaroch) 
and Kaira (Kheda)—the revenue-managers had contrived to 
retain their villages, and had handed them on to their descen¬ 
dants as their own property. 

In principle, these estates are joint-villages like those of Upper 
India. As late as 1827 such villages were more numerous than 
they are now. 1 Two kinds are now in survival: one is called 
bJuUjddri , or 1 held on shares ; 9 and the shares are (in origin at any 
rate) the ancestral fractions of the law of inheritance, and, in fact, 
correspond to the pattid&rt tenure of Upper India. In the Kaira 
district the prevalent form is the nanrdddri, which lias a some¬ 
what different constitution, and in Upper India would be called 
a form of bhaidchdrd tenure— i.e. fractional shares resulting from 
the law of inheritance were not observed, but a scheme distri- 

1 The example of a raiyatwari Settlement all round, and the fact that 
the revenue officers assessed (in general, for there was some difference in 
detail) every field and holding, would give a great iuipulso to the co¬ 
sharers already holding in severalty to adopt the survey-rate on tlioir 
holding, instead of their own fractional shares or other customary modes 
of levy; and if they consented to give up any waste numbers not in 
cultivation, they would becomo practically raiyatwari. The only draw¬ 
back was a certain loss of dignity by giving up the ‘ shared ’ tenure. 
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the charges for revenue and expenses was made out 
according to the value and advantages of the several holdings. 
The word narwa itself means a schedule or scheme of rateable or 
proportionate payments assigned to each sharer. And the shares 
or holdings were valued by reference to the urd-bJuujwdrL which 
l understand to be certain artificial land-measures adopted for the 
valuation of the different shares relatively, like the bhaitUhnrd- 
hujlul of Northern India. 

In Bliaroch the co-sharing holders (bfuujddr) have, I under¬ 
stand, become much mixed as to family and caste. But, the 
prevailing caste of proprietors seems still to be the peasant or 
agricultural section of the Muhammadan Bohra or Vohara.' 
These families appear to have acquired a hold over a number ot 
villages at a date which is uncertain, but, cannot be mauy 
generations ago. They got their footing as revenue farmers, or 
by tli© familiar process of leading money, or becoming sureties 
for village revenue payments ; this naturally ends by trauslei 1 ing 
the land to the surety. In 1818 as many as eighty-four villages 
were found to be held by Bohra families, who had undertaken 
the joint responsibility for the revenue, and accordingly had 
divided both the land and the responsibility into family shares. 

The Naira villages, again, are mostly held by lvunbi com¬ 
munities ; the precise origin has not, as tar as .1 know, been 
traced; but it seems likely that these enterprising agricultural 
castemen undertook, on the acknowledgment of a permanent 
ease or other superior tenure, to be responsible for the revenue, 
possibly restoring the villages after some calamity had for a 
time thrown them out of cultivation. They have kept together 
better than the Bohra communities, probably because the mrwd 
system tended better to prevent the disruption of the community, 
and secured mutual co-operation and support in meetmg the 
revenue demand. 3 

> 1 cannot find proof of the correct spelling. In the local dialect the 
w is usually pronounced as v : hence narva, vanla, Ac. (narwft, tvanU, 
Ac.), and so with b and v. 

’ It is to be wished that we had a more definite detail about 
the cl’.Mtt or castes actually holding shares, and about the people a 
own traditions of origin and history. There is a valuable lleport on these 
tenures, by the late Mr. W. redder, C.S.I., in the Bovib<vj Revenue 
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The difference between the narwd and bhdgddri villages u 
usually treated, by the Bombay writers, as a question of the 
form of assessment ; in the narwd village, it is said, the revenue 
was, at first at any rate, assessed in the lump for the whole 
village, according to former custom, and the people prepared 
the distribution list according to which the co-sharers arranged 
to pay the total amount. 1 In the BhcUf villages, on the other 
hand, every share-land or family holding, being separate, was 
separately assessed; and the fields held by tenants were valued 
at the usual survey-rates. The revenue on the tenant lands 
was paid accordingly; but the rest was added up together, and 
the total distributed among the co-sharers, according to their 
own fractional shares. I cannot believe that this is the rea. 
tenure distinction; the different mode of assessing must surely 
have been the consequence, not the cause, of a difference which 
already existed, and which I have attempted to describe. It 
will be well to examine a little more in detail the features of 
each class of village, as it may show that here, in fact, we havo 
tin* ^ame varieties as naturally occur in joint villages elsewhere. 
In both cases the origin was, as I have stated, in an arrange¬ 
ment made by individuals of sufficient influence who under¬ 
took the responsibility for the revenue-assessment of the whole 


Selection ono of those monographs which ought to bo reprinted, with 
notes and explanations added, by some intelligent inquirer of the present 
time. Some good remarks are to be found in Mr. A. Rogers’s Paper on 
Bombay Tenures in the Journal of the East India Association, and 
in the Bombay Gazetteer , iii. 88 (Kairri); for the Broach (Blmroch) 
district, ii. 877, 488; and for some remains (in Daskroi) of Ahmadubad 
shared villages, see iv. 150. 

1 None of the reports give any detail as to how a narwaddH holding 
is actually made up; I have no doubt it is of various proportions of each 
kind of soil; and that the customary valuation is effected by some 
artificial standard-lot (which is the system called bhaidchdrd in North 
India), and it was worked also with the annual or periodic readjustment 
of burdens known in the North as bhejbarhr ; both features are certainly 
implied by Mr. Tedder’s Report. It seems to me probable that our first 
Settlement officers, finding this apparently complicated method, thought 
it better not to try and assess the holdings separately, and so assessed 
the whole ot the narwd lands cn bloc. I can only offer that as my 
suggestion. It is a fact that the narwd lands were assessed in the lump, 
and the bhdgd/lri field by field. 
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village. Thus, as regards the Kairft villages, we are told: 1 
‘ Under this, the narwtl system, the headman's responsibility 
was divided among the members of his family. In such cases, 
the different branches of the family were traced back to their 
common ancestor, and the village divided into as many Ithdg, or 
primary divisions, as that ancestor had sons. Each share was 
made over to the representatives of one son, and they divided it 
into as many lots as there were men (heads of households) in 
their branch. The head of each branch was called blulgddr , or 
patel. He acted for the other shareholders, but interfered in 
no way with the management of their shares/ The families— 
and sometimes there was only one to a whole branch, would 
either till their own lands or let out the fields to tenants. 
Shares were sometimes sold, 2 and outsiders thus brought in. 
Tlie peculiar narwd feature was this : * Every year the Govern¬ 
ment demand ( ti/nJcdo ) was divided equally among all the branches, 
and in every branch each shareholder had a lot, called phdld , 
assigned to him. If lie failed to pay, he forfeited his right to 
the land, and the other sharers might force him to give it up.' 3 
But this was not always insisted on, for the others also might fail 
to pay, or the parela , or lapsed shares, might have to be managed 
direct by the State officer. 

The shares were expressed in anas (fractions of a rupee) on 
nn artificial scale. Thus, in a village called Sandesar, in Pifclaa, 
there were seven branches, and the revenue demand wa.^ 
Us. 7,854. The whole village was treated as = 84 anas , of 
which 12 were assigned to each of the seven bh<uj. There were 
403$ bigh&s held undivided, anrl the income of this, Us. 294, 
was first devoted to the revenue payment, leaving Rs. 7,560 
to be met. by the remaining lots held in severally and covering 


1 Bombay Gazetteer (Kairf*), p. 88 ff. 

2 Tlio complicated and readjustahle narwd share would be less easy to 
sell than the fixed, demarcated, fractional share of the bhagddri village ; 
perhaps this was the reason why the latter villages have become more 
miscellaneously held (p. 389, ante ). 

3 This is noteworthy, as confirming what I said about the Madras 

Yellalar (p. 377, ante). Such a power does not exist in the pattuL'iri com¬ 
munities descended from an 4 aristocratic * ancestor in Upper India. It 
shows a voluntary association for colonising or revenue managing. 
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I,50 > oigkds. Each ana thus corresponded to a holding of 
!/ Inrjhas and a fraction (17'9 x 84 = 1,504 nearly).' As 
there remained Its. 7,560 to be paid on 1,505 bighds, that 
gave Its. 90 for each ana share (90 x 84 = 7,560). The 
rruvjm&n, or common land, was managed for the community by the 
headmen. On the whole, the narwd village evidently much resem¬ 
bles the democratic bhaidchard community of Northern India. 

In the bhdgddri village the method is somewhat different, 
and approximates to the ancestral fractional-share system, or 
patliddri, of the North-West Provinces. In the example selected 
by the writer of the notice in the Bonibay Gazetteer, the village 
lias a total area of 2,500 acres, of which 1,800 are held divided 
and 700 held jointly. Now in Bharoch there might bo three 
ancestors, or representatives of three major shares of four anas 
each, leaving the undivided land sis a kind of fourth share to 
represent the remaining four anas of the unit rupee. This, it is 
true, would not be the case with an ‘ imperfect, pattuldrl ’ village 
of Upper India, held on fractional shares in descent from an 
original founder. In such a village, if there wore only three 
pattl, each could represent one-third of the whole (5£ ana), and 
each wonld be liable for tho same fraction of the revenue, ansi 
would take the same fraction of the undivided land when it 
came to be partitioned, and meanwhile each would have one- 
third of the rents and profits. 3 

But in the Bharoch example, each of the three sharers holds 
600 acres as a four-ftna share, and 700 acres are in common 
(3 x 600 + 700 = 2,500). The total revenue is assumed to be 
is>. 10,000, of which Its. 4,000 come lroro the manorial dues 
and income of the common land, leaving 11s. 6,000 to be met by 
she three sharers. Each of the three blulgs would thus have to 
find Its. 2,000, which would again be ilistributed in regular 
fractions among the sub-sharers j thus, two 1 pd luldrs ’ (secondary 
sharers) of the first bfuhj, would pay Its. 1,000 each ; or, if they 
were further subdivided, say into eight minor shares, each of 

1 See p. 389, as to the different soils in each holding j and the note at 
}>. 385, ante. 

1 In practice, the rents and profits of tho common would probably be 
first token to meet the revenue demand, and it would bo the balance that 
wculd be met (one-third by each) by tho main shares. 
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these would find Es. 125 and so on. 1 In prosperous times the 
common land would be held by tenants, and so managed as per¬ 
haps to cover the whole or a large part of the revenue demand ; 
but under the Marathas an assessment would be laid on every 
separate portion, and the village total would be raised accord¬ 
ingly ; and I expect that the arrangement noted above, of treat¬ 
ing the tenant land or ‘common ’as a sort of separate share, 
arose out of this necessity. 

The villages all keep their list of the shares and sub-shares, 
which is called phaldvni. The major share is hero locally called 
rnoidb)ulg y and the minor share pdabhag. Each family share is 
ptiti , and the holder of it paftd&r. This is the usual division of 
the estate according to the degrees of the original family—sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of the founder. 

The people, Mr. Pedder notices, are unwilling to give up the 
status of co-sharer, because they would lose * abru* or dignity ; 
they can marry their daughters much better with this claim 
to superiority. On the other hand, the convenience of the 
raiyatiodri method, surrendering the ownership of unused waste 
to Government, and having to pay just the fixed assessment on 
the particular field, must in time tempt them to abandon the 
original form. 2 It is curious how few villages, comparatively, 
l>ecame definitely constituted like the narwadari and bhdgdnn . 
In North India, under similar revenue-farming arrangements,and 
under the forced sales and similar transfers which they occasion, 
revenue formers and purchasers at auction have become the 
proprietors of a respectable percentage of the total number of 
village-communities in the North-West Provinces. But the 
Maratha administration was never favourable to these growths. 
Though there were farmers in abundance, they were too strictly 
looked after, and not allowed to continue long enough, to become 


1 It would often happen that one of the bJtiig would have part of its 
land undivided among its own members ( majmhn*bhag ), then they would 
meet their 2,000 rupee share just in the same way, oh above stated for tho 
whole village; they would first apply tho proceeds of the common land to 
the payment, and then provide the balance according to their shaves. 

3 The people call the raiyatwiiri villages $anja (in Gujarat stjfi), 
which mcan6 ‘ joint,’ or not shared ; not because there is or ever has been 
any joint-holding, but because there are no bhiig, pdih &c„ but all are on 
the same footing of equality. 
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proprietors; and the same is true of the village officers, who in 
later times presumed greatly on their powers, and in some 
cases acquired very large holdings, 1 by forced sales and 
mortgages in their village. 

(2) The Bikaner Stale. 

We have another instance yet to notice, in conclusion, of a 
Native State in which both kinds of village exist side by side. 
1 do not doubt that many other cases could be found; but it is 
only under favourable conditions that they come to notice and 
get recorded. If the general land system of a province happens 
to be based on the prevalence of one form or the other, the 
tendency must be for any other forms that may exist naturally, 
to assimilate to the one contemplated by the system. Tn the 
provinces of Northern India where raiyatwari villages existed of 
old, as no doubt they did, before the landlord villages grew up 
and .Jut and other invaders established themselves, it is quite 
likely that some at least would remain without falling under 
any landlord class; and yet in the present day no distinction 
would possibly survive after our surveys and records, whicli 
are prepared to suit the joint form. 2 So in Madras, the general 
system being raiyatwari , the tendency for the local, and already 
decaying, mirdsi or joint-vill3ges to become merged in the 
prevalent form proved irresistible. 

The circumstances of the State of Bikaner have made it 
possible for both kinds of village to survive together. Bikaner 
is situate in the northern corner of Rajputaua, in a sandy plain 
which stretches north and north-west of the Aravali mountains 
It is possessed of a generally poor soil and is thinly populated, 

1 For example, in the case of the Wamori Putel above alluded to. See 
also a curious account in Bombay Gazetteer, iv. 485 (referring to 
Forbes’s Orimtal Memoir*, ii. 419). The District Accountant ( majnd >. 
dtlr } or dcspandtjti of other parts), named Lallubhfii, attained to such 
pretensions in the Bharoch district as to go about 4 with mace-bearers 
running before him proclaiming idle titles.* This was in 1770. Had this 
happened under more favourable circumstances, or ill Bengal, lie would 
have ended by becoming a great ‘ Zamindfir.’ Unfortunately, under the 
Martifchus, an end was put to his career by a revenue-farm which he was 
tempted to bid up for against a rival. He got it, but on terms that 
proved his ruin. 

9 Ante, p. 344. 
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so that the villages are more easy to observe and to classify. 
About the latter half of the fifteenth century, a clan of Rajputs 
(of the Rdhtor stock) established a dominion and divided the 
territory into a khdlsu demesne for the ltaja and into chie 
ships held (on the usual pattd or quasi-feudal tenure) by the 
Thakur or ‘ barons.’ 1 In the IJullsa. area we find two kinds of 
village—those established in independence, before the Ruhr or 
dominion, by Jilts,* and villages established since the dominion 
und mostly within the last century or so. It is probable, says 
Mr. Fagan, that originally neither the Rah tor Raja nor his fief- 
holders claimed any definite ownership in the soil; but they held 
the over-lordship as rulers, each realising the grain-share in his 
own territorv. Air. Fagan goes on to remark that, though 
primogeniture- has to some extent secured the chief s ‘ estates 
from partition, still the issue of grants of villages and mainte¬ 
nance provision for members of the family (which assign the 
chiefs grain-share and the right ot cultivating the waste), have 
virtually created a number of petty estates, in which there is a 
distinct tendency for the grantee to draw closer to the land and 
t,o become the direct owner or village landlord. 

In the Raja’s demesne, the chiefs connection with the land 
could not, in the nature of things, bo as close as that of a 
resident landlord; and, consequently, the Raja collects Ins 
revenue and exercises his right of disposing of the waste, 
without directly influencing the tenure of the laud in general. 

The Jat villages, in t he absence of any other dominion at the 
time, established an independent position, and are held in joint 
ownership by co-sharing bodies—representatives of the original 
‘ founders.’ * In the Thfikur's estates above mentioned, this 
position has now been overborne by the Thakur’a assertion of 
* the superior landlordship ; but the original right is still so far 
recognised as to give a claim to hold permanently and on an 
hereditary title. It is chiefly in the Raja’s demesne that the 
joint-village is more distinctly in evidence; but side by side w ith 


’ Report on the Settlement of the Khalta Village s of the Bikaner 
State, 1898, by F. J. Fagan, C.S. (Punjab Government). 

» S. B. iii. § 19. Here the name is Jat. It will be observed that the 
Rajputs furnished only the ruling house and its army. Had they been 
more numerous, they might have formed co-aharing villages, as elsewhere. 
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the «Tat villages, all the other villages are groups of independent 
cultivating holders who have settled together under a headman 
(or eandhri ), who was their spokesman in applying for leave to 
establish cultivation. Here, as in the South-eastern Panjab, the 
people commenced the village by driving in a stake or pole on 
the site of the abudi. 1 Sometimes permission was not formally 
a9ked, but as soon as the new village became known the Raja s 
officer would go to the spot and settle terms. In the village 
itself (land being in this case abundant and irrigation from the 
joJuir or tank being well-nigh indispensable.) there was no formal 
allotment of holdings ; each settler took what he could manage. 

* There was no partition,' say3 Mr. Fagan, ‘ of the whole or part 
of a definite area by virtue of a joint-landlord claim over it. 7 
Where population is scanty and the area wide, no objection is 
made to anyone extending liis fields into the adjacent waste, or 
even to new-comers doing the like. But in the more thickly 
populated ports of the Eastern Tahslls, only the original settlers 
can so extend their holdings ; new-comers (called here, ns often 
elsewhere, sufchbclsi) must get the headman’s permission to cul¬ 
tivate. The caudhri acts in this respect, not as landlord, but 
as representative of the State. Mr. Fagan particularly notes 
that the qaudhrl has no superior position as claiming general 
ownership over the village. Nor were the oldest settlers or 
4 first clearer:*’ owners of the whole area jointly; their position 
is only marked by exemption from certain local fees, or taxes on 
marriageB, or on weigkment of grain, and by their having greater 
freedom in taking up additional waste to extend their holdings. 
The actual boundaries of each village, and the jurisdiction of the 
raudh/rly became settled in time by practice, and by the defi¬ 
nition which results from contact with the areas of neighbouring 
villages. 

It does not appear whether the Jat joint-villages are in the 
pattiddn form, or whether (as is more likely) they are in the 
form of the clan-villages settled on some form of bhaiuchdnl 
tenure. It is true that the raiyatwdri villages are not of 
ancient origin; but many joint communities in other parts are 

1 In the Panjab, it will be observed, owing to the system, such villages 
are classed as 1 joint-villages ’ and are so treated ; in Bikaner they appear 
in their natural raiyatwdri form. 
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uo older, and there must surely be a real difference in the 
custom and constitution of the Jat clan3 who preceded them. 
The co-sharing among the latter was due to their sense of 
superior position, either as descendants from individual founders, 
or as members of a clan obtaining a new home as a matter of 
conquest or adventure, and bringing with them this characteristic 
ot clan feeling. The other settlers have no such pretensions ; 
they assert merely a right to their own holdings in virtue of the 
first clearing and establishment of tillage which they have 
accomplished. This is not a decay of the former feeling, but 
one characteristically different. 
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CHAPTER X 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Section I.—Ideas of Property, Collective and Individual 

The numerous instances of village formation which have been 
collected from the Settlement Reports and similar authorities 
can hardly have failed to suggest the impossibility of disposing 
of ‘ the Indian Village Community ’ by referring the whole of 
the phenomena to some one theory or generalised view of the 
subject. But such a conviction does not preclude us from 
drawing certain general conclusions which appear to arise 
naturally from a comparative view' of the various forms and 
kinds of village presented to our observation. 

One of the first questions which the facts naturally suggest, 
is: seeing that the village is a group of persons as well as an 
aggregate of k/vui-holdings, what kind of light or title was 
really acknowledged ? or, in other words, what kind of connection 
is there between the persons and the land of a village ? And this 
question involves the two subordinate inquiries—(1) how has any 
idea of ownership or right in land in India grown up ? and (2) 
how have these rights been recognised—as residing in the 
individual, or father of the household, or in a body of wider 
kindred, or in a still larger body, such as a whole clan ? 

(1) Early Ideas of Eight in TmuL 
The sense of ownership in land, if we judge solely on the 
basis of what has occurred in India, seems to have arisen and pro¬ 
gressed in a manner which is purely natural, and which does not, 
at any rate, need for its explanation an a priori assumption of 
‘ collective ownership,’ or holding ‘ in common.’ If any evidence 
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exists of actual collective ownership, at any stage of the 
development of tenures, that is another matter ; but, in so far as 
it may be regarded in the light of a necessary postulate, it may 
be not out of place to remark that 1 collective ownership,’ as a 
very early phenomenon, is a hazardous thing to assume the 
existence of; the very name or term is one which it is difficult to 
employ without bringing in a number of ideas of a kind which, 
instinctively as they arise in our own minds, can hardly have 
existed in the minds of primitive or early tribal settlers. We 
have become so accustomed to a mental analysis of 1 ownership/ 
and to say, at least in general terms, what it involves or in what 
it consists, that it is not easy to think of any right in land apart 
from such conceptions. When, for example, we think of the 
periodical exchange of holdings which is found among certain 
clan-settlers, and assert that this indicates ‘commonownership ’ 
because (to use M. de Laveleye’s words 1 ) 1 le fends continue & 
rester la propri6t6 collective du clan, it qui il fait retour de temps 
en temps, ahn qu’on puisse proceder Him nouveau partage/ this 
seems to imply that a precedent conception of what ‘collective 
property ’ is existed in the minds of the clan, and that in 
consequence of such a conception the surrender of the holdings 
became required by custom. But it is impossible to suppose 
that any distinction of the kind was even vaguely understood: 
exchange was the custom because it gave every one an equal 
chance; not because the tribe realised the idea of a joint- 
property, which, in the juristic nature of things, was capable 
(;f being recalled and redistributed. Every tribesman knew that 
he had joined in conquering or seizing a territory, and that he 
would fight to keep his hold on it. He acknowledged that 
his chief’s word was his law, and that the share allotted to him 
and his fellows must be observed. His sense of right to his 
own allotment would make him equally ready to fight for it; 
and if asked why? he would in all probability reply, because bi s 
clan had conquered it, his chief had allotted him ‘ his inheritance,’ 
and ho had cleared and ploughed up the land. 

Putting aside the temptation to read modern juristic notions 
between the lines, it would seem that the right to land grows 


1 Propriety Primitive, <fcc. p. 5. 
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out of two ideas; one being tliat a special claim arises, to any 
object, or to a plot of land, by virtue of the labour and shill 
expended on making it useful or profitable ; the other, that: a 
claim arises from conquest or superior might. In a very early 
stage, a body of primitive settlers comes to a * boundless ’ 
area of wooded or jungle-clad but fertile plain. As each house¬ 
hold group laboriously clears and renders fit for cultivation a 
certain area, the father, or the united family, as the case may be, 
regards the plot as now connected with himself or themselves 
specially, in virtue of the labour expended on it. This claim is 
recognised by all, because every other member of the clan has the 
same feeling as regards the field he has cleared. The feeling 
of right is further developed when each holding is the result 
not merely of a random choice, but of some regular procedure of 
allotment by the clan chief. 1 

If there are no other human beings to contest the ownership, 
although the clan occupies a more or less compact general 
territory, the sense of any wider or more general clan-right is 
not as keen as it afterwards becomes when other, very likely 
unfriendly, clans lie all round, and each has to maintain its own 
limits against aggression. The idea of clau-right to the territory 
as a whole—both the cleared holdings and the waste which is 
grazed over and from which wood is cut, must soon, in the 
natural course of events, become definite. Not only is there 
sure to be some clan collected together at the time of first 
settling, 2 but the families, naturally and by choice grouped 
together, must help each other a great deal in clearing the 
jungle, building the cottages, digging the tanks or wells, and in 
many similar works. Hence, even if there were no general 
sense of kindred, which long residence together has fostered, 
there would still be a certain sense of union. The right to the 
holding selected and cleared by the family is, however, naturally 
superior to the clan-territorial claim, being more definite: it is, in 
fact, dependent on the sentiment which originates the notion of 

i T & e sentence of the Patriarch and the result of casting lots, are 
both of them in early times, vested with a semi-divine cogency or signifi¬ 
cance. 

11 I refer to the first general (Dravidian) movement, probably un¬ 
opposed, to a permanent agricultural settlement. 
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‘property’ in general—that which a man has ‘made’or ren¬ 
dered useful and profitable he has a special title to enjoy. 

Professor Kovalevsky, in his interesting lectures on the 
development of the family, 1 has quoted the curious reflection of 
Itousseau : ‘ Le premier qui ayant enclos un terrain, s’avisa 4 dire 
“ Ceci est 4 moi,” et trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, 
fut le vrai fondateur do la soci6fc6 civile. Que de crimes .... 
n’eiit point 6pargn6 au genre humain celui qui arrachanfc les 
pieux ou comblant le foss6 eiit crie 4 ses semblables : u Gardez- 
vous d'tfcouter cat irnposteur; voas otes perdus si vou9 oubliez 
que les fruits sont 4 tous, et que la terre n’est a personne.”’ 
The natural sense of the community unfortunately was that the 
person who did tear up the stakes of the fence or did fill up the 
ditch would be an enemy and a wrongdoer; everyone consented 
that the clearer of the waste had a real claim to the field he had 
made. The sentiment is observed among all tribes when they 
have made a permanent agricultural settlement; it was, in fact, 
Nature herself who prevented the early existence of the philo¬ 
sopher who should cry 4 Beware of such a supposition/ though it 
arises instinctively. 

The naturalness of such a feeling of appropriation is the 
more obvious because in early times there is nothing to prevent 
its action ; there is no prior claim nor obstacle to the customary 
allotment by the clan chiefs : the wide expanse of virgin jungle 
is as free as the air or water. The modern Socialist asks as 
against the present possessor of a farm or a park, 4 Although you 
have spent money in draining, planting, and, in fact, in creating 
the utility and value of the plot, what right had you to deal at 
all—for any permanent purpose—with that particular section 
of the surface of the national land ? * He considers it an 
economic wrong that the growth of custom and law should 
have allowed a permanent individual appropriation. But, in 
truth, it is only the operation of an instinctive feeling of human 
nature. The early tribesman, under sanction of custom, appro¬ 
priated his field, or his share of the tribal laud, as he would 
appropriate a tree to make a canoe or a plough. 

But very soon another factor comes into the question: when 

1 Tableau den Origines et de V Evolution de la Famille , &c. (Stockholm, 
1800), pp. 50, 51. 
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tribes multiply, and, moving east or west, come into conflict, 
and one is superior in energy and in power of combination to 
another; the possession of land no longer remains a matter of 
first appropriation in the absence of all other claims. Might 
becomes right; and conquest gives a new title. The title by 
‘ first clearing 9 is overborne by the title by conquest, notwith¬ 
standing that the claim by first clearing will probably be 
acknowledged by the conquerors as among themselves. This 
claim by conquest and superiority the next generation will 
euphemise as the claim by * inheritance.’ It is curious to 
observe that a people so advanced as the Romans, and so apt to 
make that legal analysis of things which has influenced all 
subsequent views regarding ownership, not only conceived the 
idea of res nnllms — i.e. crude material or potential property as 
yet unappropriated—but they boldly held that when war broke 
out the lands and property of an enemy reverted to a state of 
nature and once more became res nuliius. The conquerors 
began over again the process of customary appropriation. 

Out of this new growth—the right by conquest or 4 inheri¬ 
tance’—some further factors in the making of land-tenures arc 
sure to spring. In India, among early tribes like the Mongoloid 
and Kolarian (as far as we can trace their habits), the cohesion 
was extremely loose, and the idea of centralised rule quite want¬ 
ing. This appears to have been gradually improved upon by the 
Dravidian races ; but it is later conquering tribes like the Aryan, 
the Indo-Scythian, the Jat and the north-west frontier tribes, 
that had the best developed powers of combination and organ¬ 
isation. Hence we find ideas of the right of a whole clan to a 
certain territory, in which every member has his share or his 
equal interest; and we find families expanding mto clans, and 
still keeping up something of this same notion. 1 

But it is also a further phase of clan development, under 
the necessity for military discipline, and organised movement, 
that the patr iarchal rule of chiefs gives way to a system of king 

1 In such a case the sense of individual appropriation exists side by 
side with the sense of the collective appropriation; and while each gets 
his separate share, the custom of periodical exchange of holdings is the 
expression of the equal \ight which results from the unity of the whole 
body. 



ami barons, or subordinate chiefs. Ancl no sooner are these 
dignities acknowledged than there arise various kinds of terri¬ 
torial lordship, which may take the form of a kingdom, or local 
chiefship, or a sorb of manorial holding of smaller portions of land. 
This right of lordship over an estate has nothing to do with the 
question of labour or expense incurred in clearing and cultivat¬ 
ing the soil, but is an over-lordship, based on caste or family 
superiority, attained by conquest or otherwise; and it expresses 
itself by taking a share in the produce raised by tenants, 
dependents, or a pre-existing body of agricultural settlers. It 
is made tolerable to the now subordinated original settlers by 
the degree of protection which the over-lord, even in liis own 
interest, affords to the villages from which he derives his revenue 
or income. 

So far, then, we have the two natural and often concurrently 
active factors, the sense of right by 1 occupation ’ and ‘ first 
clearing/ and the right by 4 inheritance ’—a term which we shall 
now understand without further comment, and which lias already 
met us in so many forms as mirafi, vnrdsat, warm, &c. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the suggestion that the main 
distinction between the raiyativunri and the joint or landlord 
village (these terms being only provisional, and adopted for 
want of better) is in some way the outcome of these two 
principles. The former originated with early unopposed tribes, 
who, like the Dravidian had strong agricultural instincts and had 
passed out of the nomadic and pastoral stage : their struggle 
was more with the forces of Nature than with any human enemies, 
and their idea of right was that they were bhulkJmr , the original 
soil-clearers and settlers. The latter originated with ‘ inheri¬ 
tors/ who acquired the lordship of existing villages, or founded 
new ones in the same sense of superiority. If, as in the case of 
the Jats, the clans were not only superior in conquest and 
adventure, but also addicted to agriculture, they would combine 
both feelings of right to their settlements. 

Granted, however, such a natural foundation for * ideas of 
ownership* in the abstract, it is a further question whether 
either kind of right is understood to attach itself to the indivi¬ 
dual, or to the family, or to thf3 whole clan settled in one compact 
territoxy. 
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We can attempt to judge of this by the aid of the actual 
cases of clan-settlement, family-village, and separate-holding 
village which we have had before us. 

(2) Collective and Individual Ownership of Village Lands 

This last remark reminds us that some preliminary explana¬ 
tion is necessary to connect the question of the form of owner¬ 
ship with the existence of land-holdings in village groups. We 
remember, in the first place, that the village group does not in 
any case represent a fixed circle of kindred extending to any 
particular degree. We talk freely of a 4 village community 1 
as owning the land ‘ in common,’ but it will at once strike us 
on reflection, that the formation of village groups of families is 
not necessarily connected with any idea of soil-ownership at all. 
In the case of some clan-settlements, we have seen that there 
may be a degree of unity maintained over the whole area, or at 
least over its major divisions, and that villages are quite a 
secondary, almost accidental, result of the fission of the area, 
la India, south of the Vindbyas, again, we see an almost 
universal village formation, but there is no claim, either joint or 
individual, to the ownership of the whole village; 1 there the 
village is a group formed of several families who settled, or are 
now resident, together, but whose contiguous holdings within 
the village boundary are independent, and always have been so, 
as far as any evidence goes. And where, in Northern India, 
the village as an area of land is also the essential feature, not 
a casual result of the fission of a clan-area), and where such a 
village is jointly owned, it is really that the 4 village ’ is the 
limit of the original acquisition by a single person, and continues 
as the sphere of ownership of a possibly numerous but still 
singly descended close-kindred which has succeeded by joint 
inheritance to the right of the founder or originator. 

In the first instance, no doubt, the aggregation of holdings 
in a ‘ village ’ of limited dimensions, and the establishment of a 
central (porluips rudely fortified) place of residence, is, under 
the circumstances of most Indian provinces, a purely natural 

1 The cases in which such an ownership had probably at one time existed 
or still exists are so tar exceptional as not to invalidate the statement in 
the text for present purposes. 
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condition under which permanent cultivation can best be 
established and maintained. There are districts where the 
nature of the ground or other conditions render any considerable 
aggregation either of fields or of residences impossible; but in 
the plains, let us say, in a moist and densely-wooded region, 
the erection of a group of dwellings on a fairly elevated spot, 
the united clearing of an area to give breathing room, and the 
united defence of the cleared fields against the depredations 
of wild animals—all these things imply the aggregation of 
families in a village; and the aggregate must be limited in size, 
or the machinery for its self-government and the supply of its 
needs would fail to act. Or again, in a dry climate, a similar 
combination would very likely be necessary with reference to 
providing or utilising the means of irrigation. But in the 
second place, the fact that kindred, especially in a tribal stage 
of society, naturally keep together, and that as the groups 
expand they must necessarily separate and form a new series of 
similar aggregates, these facts, and others like them, also furnish 
the conditions of village formation. 

But there is nothing in the causes of such formation to 
suggest any new form of ownership as resulting from their 
operation; and as a matter of fact, and looking to the largest 
number of instances we can recall, we shall find that the sort 
of ownership which is actually found in villages corresponds to 
one or other of the following three heads : — 

(1) The family or individual holdings are all separate within 
the village. 

(2) The village is an accidental aggregate of kindred 
families; and the joint ownership or collectivity, such as it is. 
is in the whole clan; where any further (real) joint ownership 
appears, it is between members of the 1 family * or close kindred. 

(3) The village is really the limit of the acquisition, by 
whatever means, of one founder or originator ; 1 and the joint- 


1 It may happen that one geographical village may contain two origi- 
nally separate groups, but in that caso all the phenomena of joint-owner 
ship will exist only within the groups. Where a village lias come to be 
miscellaneously owned, by the intrusion of various strangers there is no 
joint-ownership at all. Should outsiders have been formally admitted to 
shares, then there is the fiction of family membership. 
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ownership now appearing is due to the main branches repre¬ 
senting, according to universal custom, the three primary grades 
of descent, and to such families, descendants of these, as remain 
joint among themselves being subject to the operation of the 
k joint-family * custom and the law of joint-inheritance. 

We sometimes find it insisted that the order of these three 
modes ought to be reversed. I do not, however, desire, by placing 
them as I have done, to imply any theory of sequence of 
development. 

It will be well, however, as such a theory has been pro¬ 
pounded, to consider the modes of ownership in connection with 
it. We may readily admit some plausibility about the general 
idea that (1) the joint-ownership of land by a whole clan is 
natural as a first stage; that (2) this dissolves into the owner¬ 
ship of isolated joint-families ; and, finally (3), that family shares 
are lost sight of and there remains nothing but the modern 
individuality of title to the several holdings. But I do not 
think that the evidence in India will really bear out such a 
succession. For whatever clan-ownership can be asserted, it is 
not of a kind to change into or produce the real joint-ownership 
by a family. I should rather say that the process was just the 
reverse : that the earliest idea was appropriation by the in¬ 
dividual — i.e. the father of the family, whose power was a 
sole and unrestricted power; that this gradually develops into 
an idea of equality between all the sons in succession to the 
father's property, which again leads to the restraint of the 
father's power to deal with ancestral land, and so to the idea 
of a joint-ownership by a close-kindivd of which the father is the 
head. When a number of such families of common descent, 
kept together by circumstances, continually fighting side- by 
side and conquering together, have acquired and settled on 
a new land, they constitute a clan , and there is, further, a 
kind of collective sense of right to the whole, which is over 
and above the family right to the several lots that fall to each, 
and is largely dependent on the sense of unity which clan 
life naturally produces, and on the sense of the right of every 
member to share in the common acquisition. 

But let ns briefly recall and analyse the kinds of tenure which 
vve have found to result from the settlement where a clan-union 
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■is still to some extent maintained: 



The details have already 


appeared in Chapter VI. 

We may pass by those early Kolarian and Dravidian clan 
settlements which resulted in the raiyatwdri village, because 
we have no evidence on which to found any assertion of collective 
ownership among them. 1 Whatever indications they afford ot 
growth of ideas of ownership relate to the family and to the 
father of the household and not to the clan as a whole. 

The clan settlements of Upper India, which introduce us 
more directly to the question of clan-ownership, are some of 
them of comparatively lato date, but they show tribal ideas in 
full force, and, at any rate, are the only examples of clan-settle¬ 
ments which afford us any details as to the principles on which 
the territories occupied were held. It will be remembered that we 
have two forms of such settlement—(1) ot already formed clans , 
in this case clans with a strong sense of union under patriarchal 
authority ; (2). of clans grown up on the spot out of a single 
family of settlers on a wide area ; so that in this latter case we 
had the family estate, only expanded in a manner and to an 
extent that was impossible in the limited area of an ordinary 
village, and, because of the blood connection of the cultivators 
throughout the whole area occupied, it preserved some of the 
features of a clan-settlement. 

It is not known, in either case, whether the settlers had had 
any experience of permanent cultivating ownership of land in 
any previous home. It cannot be said with certainty that, for 
example, the frontier tribes, on settling in our north-western 
districts, emerged for the first time from a nomadic stage aud 
took to agricultural life; probably not. Nor do we know liow 
far the Jatshad any experience of settled agricultural life before 
they came to India. But all tribes possessed herds and flocks, 
and they necessarily possessed the idea of individual or family 
property as far as moveables were concerned. 

Our north-west frontier tribes certainly exhibit a strong 
sense of territorial right, which is necessarily a collective one, 


1 If, too. wo may take such surviving cases as the Kiindh and a few 
others as representing very ancient custom -and they very probably do 
so-they do not show any collective ownership in the clan; and even the 
‘ family T is not regarded as collective owner. 
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and exhibits itself in the acknowledgment of an ‘ ildqa for the 
whole body and of certain sub-territories for clans and minor 
clans, each of which certainly constitutes a unit area. These 
territorial areas correspond to the main branches of the family of 
the founder with whom the clan originates. Consequently, the 
names of the primary divisions follow those of the sons, grand¬ 
sons, and great-grandsons of the founder respectively. All 
hater and now existing families belong to one or other of the 
thus established groups and sub-groups, and take shares within 
the territory belonging to each : there are no new designations 
given to subsequent divisions. Only, should a certain group 
move off to another locality, then the whole process would begin 
anew. 1 

Two sentiments appear to have taken hold of the tribal 
mind: the territorial right to the main divisions as so many 
units or wholes; and the right to a specific—usually equal, but 
sometimes ancestral—share within the proper unit-territory. 
The action of the tribal heads at the time of the settlement 
seemed to go no further than allotting the primary or major 
divisions or territories: inside each, the further allotment of 
actual holdings was made by the minor or sectional chiefs. The 
space relatively required by each recognised group was roughly 
estimated by counting the number of single shares which 
represented the total population of the group. The whole pro¬ 
cess seems designed to provide for the separate enjoyment of 
the individual family share. 2 3 The shares being intended to be 
as equal as possible, equality was further ensured by the custom 
of periodical exchange, which, however, did not apply where the 
holdings were specially prepared for irrigation, or, in any case, 
there were circumstances of expenditure which tended to evoke 


1 It is true that sometimes a new serins is begun within the lowest 
original division, called Jcheh We may have the khel divided into handi, 
and that into thal —a new series of three grades. This, however, only 
emphasises the principle. Evidently, here the tribe is old and has much 

expanded, so that it is convenient to begin again ; the lowest of the 
original divisions has become so big as to be itself a olan. 

3 In dividing a large surface into a great number of small equal portions, 
the process is obviously facilitated by first making a few large divisions 
to start with. 





more particularly the natural sense of individual right to the 
plot. 


The shares were assigned on one of two principles: either 
(1) there is a per capita distribution— i.e. every man, woman, and 
child was counted, and each household thus received the number 
of shares which the count of heads indicated; or (2) the ancestral 
shares were calculated according to the pedigree table, in descent 
from the heads of each recognised group. The lots might con¬ 
sist of various bits of different kinds of soil scattered through the 
whole major-divisions (a tappfi !, or a khef) dealt with. Diagram 
I. (on the next page) explains this. 

It is quite possible that groups of close kindred will culti¬ 
vate their shares jointly; it being more profitable to do so than 
to split up the land into small severalty holdings. 

As regards the tenure of the whole major division, nothing 
in the nature of 1 holding in common ’ ever appears ; for in any 
real sense, ‘ common holding 1 implies that all should join in 
cultivating as large an area as necessary, and that each should 
then receive a portion of the harvest suitable to his wants, wit li¬ 
mit thought of any particular share calculated on any principle 
whatever, and without thought of the proportions between the 
amount of sustenance required and the actual amount of labour and 
capital, or the number of cattle, contributed to the common task. 

Nor is there any evidence of ‘joint-holding/ save for special 
reasons, in special plots of land. I am now speaking, it will be 
remembered, of the joint-holding by a whole clan or clan-section. 
Whatever the rule of distribution, partition, or allotment on the 
ground of the several holdings, appears to take place as soon 
as may be after the settlement of the clan. Some portion of the 
area may be left undivided, either because it is not yet wanted 
for cultivation and is reserved for future extension of the family 
holdings, or because it is grazing ground, or jungle for wood¬ 
cutting, which would be rendered useless by division. If there 
is any area of cultivated land lefi: undivided, it is for special 
reasons, and the shares are defined though not partitioned. On 
the other hand, some kind of 6 collective right 'may very reasonably 
be asserted, which is something more than that mere territorial 
claim which every nation, even under modem conditions of life, 
feels with regard to its own country. The clan has not only its 
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L Tribal sharing (khuldvesh or per-capita method). There will be as many tappa arranged as there are sons of the founder, A, B, Ac. 
[Only one of these is followed out in the above table.] 'fappdA will be divided into four khel, which will contain 3, 1 , 5, and 2 kandi 
respectively. Here the descent of the first rank, counting from the ancestor, ends. All the existing heads of households at time of settlement 
(represented by the last complete line of little circles) will be counted, and each will get such a number of unit shares as represents the number 
of heads in each. 

II. Sharing by the ‘ancestral ’ method. Here the division up to the khel areas will be as before; but khel 1 will be divided into three 
equal portions for kandi la, lb, lc. The whole of khel 2 will descend to the kandi , as there is only one. khel 3 will be equally subdivided 
among five kandi —3a, 36, 3c, 3d, 3e, and so on. 

And coming to the lowest line in the scale, the whole kandi la will go equally to the three sons ; that of lc will go between wo surviving 
descendants, two being deceased without heirs. So with kandi 3a, the one son will take the whole, while 3c will have to be divided among 
four equal descendants, so that the shares or lots actually held will be very various; the families with fewer members will have larger holdings. 

Supposing the iappd to be 40,000 acres, the four khel in A would have 10,000 acres each, and kandi la —lc would have each 3,333£ 
acres, kandi 2 a would take the whole 10,000, kandi 3a—3e would each get 2,000, and so on. 

Under the first method (which is common) the kheis would probably have unequal areas, roughly proportioned to the number of bouses in 
each : khel 3 having many descendants might be much larger than khel 2, for instance. Supposing 15,000 acres to be the area, as the khel 3 
has eighteen existing houses, each containing (say) five souls or a total of ninety, then taking ninety shares of IG 65 acres each, kandi 3 a 
could take five (for its one house); 36 would take fifteen, and so on. 
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general boundary, which it would he prepared to defend resolutely 
as a whole, but every clansman has an indefeasible right to a 
share in that territory . 1 They will also combine as regards the 
responsibility for land-revenue and similar charges. All this, 
however, seems to me to point much more to the sense ol kinship 
and personal obligation to mutual help than to any idea as to 
the soil being owned jointly. Union is the life of a clan ; each 
section of it must be prepared to send its quota of fighting men 
to the field, to pay its portion of the contribution necessary for 
defence, and so forth. Moreover, there is the patriarchal feel¬ 
ing of the obedience due to the chiefs. In a family, as distinct 
from a clan, there is a recognised bond, which is that of Jelt 
blood-relationship, and may he accompanied by a system oi joint 
inheritance and co-ownership. This kind ot connection ceases 
to apply to purely collateral branches, who are only connected 
at a point a long way back in the pedigree table, and in the 
person of an ancestor whose very name is probably unknown to a 
number of the families ; but if circumstances have maintained a 
large circle of ancestral connections through a whole clan, the con¬ 
nection of one family with another is kept up by other feelings : 
clan-union and all that it implies has survived. I can see no 
evidence (liafc this ever amounts to a real joint-ownership of the 
territory by the entire body, such as is observed when a number 
of co-heirs have each (in theory at least) a definite fractional 
share of an estate inherited from one original owner and possibly 
held without actual partition. 

This question of joint-ownership by a whole clan is further 
illustrated by that other case of clan-settlement illustrated in 
Chapter VI., which is in fact the converse of the one just de¬ 
scribed : the clan does not arrive ready made, but a family obtains 
a wide area, and expands, upon it, into a clan. The districts 
that presented the requisite conditions favourable to such a 
development are only occasionally to be met with. There mush 
have been a wide extent of suitable land (sometimes twenty to 
fifty square miles or even more), and circumstances of position 
such that the entire area has been preserved to the group with¬ 
out disturbance all through the long period during which only 

1 See p. 49, a 7 ite } as to the effects which physical conditions oi agri¬ 
cultural life have on the form which the tribal union takes. 



a limited portion could have been actually occupied, and up to 
the time when the multiplied families had become numerous 
enough to fill the whole. But here again, judging from the 
instances which have already been given, though the first family 
were evidently in a stage of society in which they regarded 
themselves—father and sons together — as joint-owners, it can 
hardly be said that this sense of joint-ownership continued as 
between the more and more distantly related families that grew 
up and branched off, but still lived on part of the same great 
area. We observe some cases in which no definite sections of 
the area corresponding with main branches of the family are 
demarcated. The vjhole area is held directly in separate 
household-holdings, usually consisting of so many 1 ploughs ; * 
and they appear to have been added on to the first centre of 
cultivation, one by one, as the different male descendants came 
to an age at which they needed their own separate home with its 
farmland. Nevertheless, a certain union is maintained all over 
the estate; but the union appeal’s to consist essentially in a 
clan-feeling of readiness to defend the common interest in this 
settlement, and to resist any intrusion of strangers. In India 
such a union necessarily involves the acceptance of a joint 
responsibility for the revenue demanded by the sovereign. 
Sometimes we have the case of a number of smaller compact 
circles of new cultivation, established round, and in extension 
of, the original location ; and as the original village-site becomes 
too small to accommodate the new families, fresli hamlets spring 
up in the centre of the blocks of new cultivation. These in 
time become completely separate villages ; and the only remain¬ 
ing bond of union is some social and ceremonial connection with 
the parent village on occasions of rejoicing or mourning’, of 
appointing a new headman, and the like. 

In other cases of this kind we find that the whole area was, 
at an early stage, divided into certain large primary blocks which 
represented the sons, and perhaps, further, the grandsons, of 
the original family ; here anything that can be called union is 
maintained chiefly within the several major divisions. And it 
depends on the nature of the soil and the conditions of agricul¬ 
ture which have suggested a certain form of holding what sort 
of union is maintained. Sometimes the plan of cultivation, 
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within the primary divisions of the area, may have been one 
according to which each connected group holds its land in several 
portions—as many portions, in fact, as there are recognised 
kinds of soil. In that case, groups which under other circum¬ 
stances might have formed distinct villages must remain inter¬ 
mingled, by reason of the scattering of their lauds; and they 
arrange to distribute the burden of the revenue and expenses 
by treating the holdings as representing certain artificial 
measures each containing a certain number of actual measures 
of each quality of soil, first, second and third—good, bad, or 
indifferent. Here, again, the household-holdings are very pro¬ 
bably minutely subdivided, and are held in complete severalty; 
but these groups aud sub-groups cannot appear on a map as 
compact local blocks. The groups are only separated in the 
official records; and the closely connected families retain a joint 
responsibility as among themselves and for the joint estate they 
represent. This arrangement will be easier to remember by 
reference to Diagram II on the next page. 

It is chiefly in cases of this kind that we look for those 
peculiar bhaidchcircl arrangements of equally valuated holdings 
which are characteristic of the clam-expansion. 

Thus, in the case of a ‘ clan-expansion area ’ the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances may produce either one of the 
three varieties we have successively noticed in this class of 
settlements. We may have (1) the whole of a large area (e.g. 
cases in the Jihlam district, p. 270) held directly in a great 
number of separate individual or household shares ; (2) the area 
represents the original location of a parent village, with nume¬ 
rous subsequent hamlets, as offshoots from it, developing into 
separate villages ( e.g. South-eastern Panjab, p. 276) ; and (3) the 
more complicated bhai&chard, where the holdings are, within 
certain main subdivisions, all intermingled (e.g. the Mathura 
district villages, p. 282). How joint-ownership, beyond the 
ultimate groups of closely connected relations, can bo said to 
exist in these large areas, I am at a loss to understand. What 
really exists, or formerly existed, is a personal sense of clan- 
connection which facilitated distribution of holdings, local 
government, and the like, while it induced a general willingness 
to accept a joint liability for the revenue. 
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DIAGRAM II 

Partition among descendants of four sons (of the Founder) whose areas 
(tarf I-IV) were separated in the lifetime of the Ancestor. The tkok 
are the groups by sons of the tarf holder; the tuld are the sons of those 
again : all existing houses are aggregated under one or other tula. 

Tarf (I) alone is shown entire. We suppose it to include holdings for 
five thole (grandsons of founder) A, B, C, P, E. We assume also that the 
managing committee recognise three qualities (having different practical 



values) of soil (white, and shaded in two degrees), but in many cases 
there will bo more. Each thole for equality’s sake must take part of its 
allotment in each kind of soil. Each such part has again to be subdivided 
among as many tuld as the thok contains. The allotment of one thok (D) 
has been made darker so as to show more readily how the thof . lands lie 
about, and hence how the tlvok cannot form separate compact ‘villages,’ 
at least not until in course of time exchanges of land, sales, and other 
accidents have brought their holdings moro within a ring fence. 
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I venture to doubt whether, on the basis of the Indian phe¬ 
nomena alone, we should ever have heard anything about a 
common or joint-ownership of a whole clan, had it not been for 
the fact that, in one way or another, these large areas do tend 
to split up into smaller groups ; and, a3 the bond of clan-union 
is forgotten under modem conditions, the several local sections 
are assimilated in many respects with that arger class of real 
‘ villages' which began as the estate of one founder, or one or two 
conjoined. These latter villages, though never held in common , 
may really be long held jointly ; as long, that is, as the existing 
households are sufficiently closely related. Beyond a certain 
limit of blood-relationship the joint-holding never goes; and 
when the primary divisions ( pattl , thok, 4c*) have become 
established by partition in the earlier stages of the family 
history, the subsequent families in each group may again con¬ 
tinue to hold their land jointly within them. Our North- 
West Provinces Revenue system was mainly adapted to this 
latter class of village; and, naturally, the revenue terms and 
the forms of land-records were also adapted to it. But the same 
terms and the same forms were applied also to all varieties 
of village, and to the larger (clan) areas, where there were 
shares of one kind or another, and where the joint responsibility 
for the land-revenue of a given area, whether large or small, 
was not objected to. Plence a much greater appearance of 
uniformity resulted than is actually in the nature or constitution 
of the estates. 


Constitution of the ‘Family" 

This leads us directly to consider the constitution of the 
family ; for it is on this that the existence of joint and co-sharing 
forms of village-estate really depend. Whatever the source of 
the idea of ownership, it is obvious that the right to any kind of 
property may be felt to reside in an individual— i.e. in the head 
of the family or household; or, again, that it may reside in what 
we call a ‘joint-family * — i.e . in the head conjointly with his sons ? 
grandsons, and great-grandsons, if he lives to see them. 1 When- 

1 It is hardly necessary to remark that with tho superior agricultural 
tribes leading a simple, healthy, outdoor life, where polygamy is rare and 
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ever we see an actually joint and undivided family holding, 
whether extending over a whole village or a smaller area, it will 
always bo found to consist of members of the close-kindred. 

Every reader of Indian books is familiar at least with the 
term ‘ Hindu joint-family/ But it is perhaps hardly realised 
that, though this is in itself an ancient institution, it need not bo 
primeval, nor, in all probability, was it the form of family-union 
recognised by the earliest tribes. As we know- it in the text¬ 
books of Hindu law, it bears the marks, I may say, of legal 
elaboration. If, for instance, we compare the customary rules 
of succession and those on the connected subject of adoption 
(i. 0 . artificial succession) and the right of the father to alienate 
ancestral land, as acknowledged by the various Jat, Gujar, 
and other agricultural tribes of the Panjab, we observe that they 
differ in many respects from the rules of the law-books; and 
also, quite essentially and in principle, from the inheritance 
rules of the Muhammadan Law. Still, the idea of the joint 
family exists ; and that is why there can be so much general 
similarity between the Aryan-Hindu, the Jat, and other supe¬ 
rior tribes, in their village institutions. 

But if we go back to the still earlier customs, of which 
vestiges remain among Kolarian and Dravidian tribes, it would 
seem that the head of the family is much more like the sole 
owner and representative of the share in the tribal possessions 
—whether divided, as in our Indian examples, or not. In the 
Welsh tribes it has been observed that as each son came to a 
certain age he had a claim to an additional maintenance-area 
of land, which lie had, not as a share of his father’s possession, 
but as a member of the clan. The father’s authority, at a 
certain stage of tribal development, is in fact regarded as almost 
of divine right, and is doubtless the origin of the great influence 


confined to the few wealthier owners, and early marriage the rule, it. is 
no impossible thing to find, -^ay, a great-grandfather of eighty-ci^ht years, 
a grandfather of sixty-five, a father of forty, and a son of nineteen - him- 
self just married, all living on ancestral land. In the earlier ages what 
reduced families so much was the continual loss of male members in 
wars, feuds, and forays. Local famines and epidemics must have been 
rarer because population was smaller and so localised; but when they 
occurred, as there was no means of combating or relieving either, their 
effects must have been very severe. 
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of the tribal and sectional chiefs and patriarchs which lasts long 
after the power of the head of the individual family has become 
much restricted. In other words, the patria potest as is much 
more complete at one stage of tribal life than it is at another. 
In the developed Hindu joint-family, it has almost disappeared 
except in certain ceremonial and religious aspects. The head 
of the close-kindred or family is now little more than the 
manager and elder member of a coparcenary body. Every son, 
as soon as he is born, has an inchoate interest at least in all the 
ancestral property. But in earlier (and non-Aryan) custom it 
was different. Among the Kandh tribes, who evidently repre¬ 
sent a very early (and probably little changed) tribal system quite 
unconnected with the Hindu law, we* find the father regarded as 
the sole owner during his life ; and this would imply in many 
Cases a long continuing ownership in the presence of adult 
sons and grandsons. But here we observe that the rule has 
already been established that, on the father’s death, the sons 
will all share equally. There is no primogeniture, which indeed 
appears to be a custom connected with some dignity or chiefship, 
and not to prevail in ordinary (not joint) families under their 
customary law*. 1 I n some tribes, indeed, it is the youngest who 
succeeds to the paternal house and homestead, the elder sons 
having established separate houses elsewhere, possibly on a 
certain holding that they were entitled to claim as clansmen, 
irrespective of what their father had. 2 Where, however, we find 
tribes of an historically later date, and therefore (presumably) in 
a later stage of progress, like the Jat or the Panjab frontier 
tribes, there it is not surprising to find that the family-holding 
is already completely regarded as joint-property : a custom has 
been established that the house-father should not make an 
alienation of the ‘ inheritance ’to the prejudice of his descendants 
and that a sonless co-sharer should not adopt an heir except 
from among the near agnates, and even then with consent of 

1 Primogeniture seems to be connected with the growth of the joint- 
family, because of the desire to keep someone as the head and representa¬ 
tive where the divided members do not themselves become so many 
separate heads. This sentiment is also counterbalanced by the affection 
of a father for his * youngest'— ‘ the son of his old age.’ Manu, it will 
be remembered, suggests a special share to both (p. 305, ante), 

2 p. 182, ante. 
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the rest. From this it is not difficult to pass to the stage at 
which a body of coheirs remain joint for a long time. The 
causes of this are various. If the family is of any pretensions, 
all the descendants are jealous of their equal representation of 
the dignified founder (equal, i.*., in their proper grade of descent 
and kinship). And they avoid division for fear' lest one or the 
other should gain an advantage over the rest. Sometimes it is 
that the land can better be held jointly because the greater part 
is in the hands of tenants, and the rents are as easily divided as 
the tenancies themselves. And in a joint-holding among culti¬ 
vating proprietors, what usually happens is that various members 
have de-fado holdings, which are theoretically liable to be read¬ 
justed (partly or entirely) on a formal partition; some of them 
do not wish for change, and resist a partition as long as possible. 
Such a joint-holding, as I have before remarked, never con¬ 
tinues outside the circle of the close-kindred. At least I have 
found no case on record; and if instances exist it would be 
extremely interesting to have them detailed and the circum¬ 
stances of the holding stated. We are constantly, however, 
meeting cases in which the larger groups of shares have been 
separated to a certain degree, and there are groups of close- 
kindred still holding jointly within the first divided areas. 

Just as I have suggested that one of the main types of village 
(the raiyatwdri) is connected with the idea of ownership by 
4 first clearing * and conversion of the jungle, and that the 
second type exemplifies the principle of right by superiority or 
conquest, so, on the further question of the right as residing in 
the joint-family or in the single head, it may be suggested that 
the raiyatwdri village seems to depend originally on the idea 
that the house-father is the separate and sole owner, whilst the 
joint-village represents the more developed idea of the joints 
family and the limitation (not to say extinction) of the patria 
potestas. In the former case, the father may have remained very 
long in possession of the holding after the sons and grandsons 
had grown up to an age to cultivate land for themselves; 
and both on this account and on account of the growing 
inability of the elders to take an active part in the cultivation, 
there must have been a temporary partition if the holding was 
large, or the acquisition of fresh lands by the increasing junior 





families till (ou the limit, of the direct descent being reached) 
a final partition was made (among second cousins). Thus there 
would be a continuous tendency to separate off the holdings ; and 
ns every village was composed of a group of such separate 
holders, and there was no one person who was regarded as the 
owner of the whole village, there was no possibility of a body of 
heirs having joint lights over the whole. At the present day, 
when Hindu law has introduced the Hindu family ideas to a 
great extent, the change has not affected the raitjativdri village: 
it is still the individual holding that has to be partitioned 
among as many of the co-sharers as can get a sustenance out of it; 
if they are too numerous, some of them must take a compensa¬ 
tion for their small shares, and go elsewhere. But in the case 
of the joint-village ( [i.e . in one numerous class of cases) the 
ownership of the whole village has originated with (or passed 
i nto the hands of) one man, and it is probable that a partition 
will have been made as soon as the first series of descents from 
the ancestor was accomplished. The patti, thole , and tfdd, or 
whatever other names are used locally, will have been demarcated 
on the ground, and it is only the subordinate families within 
each that remain joint. This is at least the case with the 
typical patliddri form of village; and it evidently marks a stage 
where the joint-family lias developed fully, and where there is 
often some aristocratic feeling, and pride of family and caste. 
The curious ‘Azamgarh joint-villages cannot be explained on 
any other principle; we have here a number of families descend¬ 
ants from Rajput over-lords who acquired a right over a 
series of villages already to some extent marked out and 
existing. 1 But the joint-families and bodies of coheirs of t.lie 
last lords declined to fit into these shells: they did not accept 
the village-areas as they stood, and assign them, one by one, 
to certain groups of connected families. They made a number 
of shares, parts of which were found in two, three, or more of 
the villages. The family groups can only bring their estates 
together into one whole on paper ; and the lands of each such 
major-group are now divided into many varying fractions, because 

1 The over-lord families may have added many new villages in the 
course of their growth, but there evidently were a numbor of originolly 
established villages to start with. 
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of the sense of family property existing : there is no democratic 
equality of a whole clan. 

In that other class of joint-villages which have something of 
a clan-connection, and a more 1 democratic 5 constitution, we may 
also trace the joint-holding to a family ownership, although in 
this case it is modified, by a larger sense of equality of all later 
descendants, which savours rather of the clan-feeling than of 
the strict joint-family. Still, in the Jat settlements and in 
those of noil-monarchical and non-aristocratic tribes whose villages 
must for convenience be placed in the joint class, the people 
certainly show a sense of family-property ; their custom, as I have 
said, always objects to alienation by the head of the family; and 
adoption, as defeating the expectation of other agnatic heirs, 
is more or less restricted. Such customs cannot be explained, 
except on the basis that ancestral laud is regarded as belonging 
to the whole family. At the same time, there is a desire for 
equality, and a consequent tendency to disregard the exact fraction 
which depends on the grade of descent, as well as on the number 
of sons, &c., in each house. 1 When the whole land has become 
fully occupied, this desire cannot any further be given effect to, 
because there must necessarily come a point at which, of two 
existing holdings which we will suppose are equal in extent and 
value, one is inherited by a single son and the other is inherited by 
seven sons jointly, and no more land is available in the village or 
estate. It is only in the earlier stages of the growth of such a 
community, when waste land is still abundant, that the seven 
sons could add on enough out of the waste to make each of 
their holdings, if not quite equal to that of the more fortunate 
sole-heir, at least sufficient for their wants. So in some com¬ 
munities (usually holding large areas) we find the ancestral 
descent only followed in making the primary divisions , when it 
was the natural and indeed the only possible basis of allotment; 
after that, the later families have all acquired holdings, added 
on one by one, as the numbers and general requirement, of each 
indicated. 

1 In fact, in some of the old bhaidclutra areas, or ‘ cultivating frater¬ 
nities,’ we find exactly the same idea of equal holdings for all existing 
households that wo found in the 1'anjfib frontier tribes under the per 
capita or khulavesh custom. (Cf. Diagram I. at p. 410.) 
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To resume the general conclusion shortly, I believe tlmt 
individual ownership of the personally cleared and prepared 
holding in the tribal territory is quite consistent with the 
customs of tribal society at an early stage. Actual joint- 
property does not exist among the whole clan : at best, there 
is an appearance of collectivity caused by the common origin 
and close defensive and offensive alliance of the whole clan ; by 
the equal right of everyone to share in the land obtained by 
tho united exertion of the clan ; and by the obligation to obey 
tlie patriarchal authorities, and to submit to that equalisation 
of holding in the tribal territory to secure which custom decreed 
that all holdings should be periodically exchanged. 1 Actual 
joint-ownership is exhibited in the records of the Indian villages, 
as far as I can discover, only (a) among the families forming 
separated groups on a clan territory, (/>) where there has been 
ono owner of the whole village and his direct heirs continue to 
hold it without partition, (c) when the cultivation of an entire 
village has been undertaken by a group of colonists who prefer 
to arrange for each year, or cultivating season, what area or 
what fields each member shall take up, according to the number 

1 I have seen it argued that, joint-ownership by a family necessarily 
implies an antecedent joint-ownership by a whole clan; out that is on 
tho supposition not only that tho idea of tho joint-ownership as between 
a father and liis sons existed when the clan began its growth and con¬ 
tinued unchangod till it had reached its full dimensions, but also that the 
same joint idea was maintained through wider and wider circles of relatives 
so long as the whole body ns a * clan * were able to keep together, there 
being no limit to the degree to which joint-ownership can extend. Now, 
certainly it is not possible to assert that the notion of the family as a 
body of co-owners lias never varied ; and equally certainly it is possible 
to assert that we have rio evidence in any tribe in the world of any joint- 
lessor common estate kept up to an unlimited degree of relationship. 
There is always a o-ustomary limit—usually of three descents, as I have 
explained in the text. It is possible theoretically that a whole clan may 
acknowledge a joint-ownership of an entire area conquered and settled by 
it on the ground of equal right to the acquisition by the united effort, but 
not because the original family was joint or because the jointuess has 
been continued throughout the widening circle; of that no kind of proof 
exists. It is equally possible also that the idea of the joint-family may 
develop at any stage, and under varying circumstances. It has certainly 
not been uniformly found among any large number of tribes. 
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of hands, number of cattle, &e., he can bring to tho work. 
The most extensive instance of this kind is that which has been 
fully explained in Chapter VIII., in connection with the 
traditional VellCdan colonies in the Tamil country, (d) It is 
also possible that particular plots of land may he always held in a 
sense jointly by a number of sharers, who may represent oven 
an entire group of village owners, when there is some peculiarity, 
.vs for instance when a portion of the village lands a re along a river, 
and so are both liable to he washed away at one time and added 
to at another, and also to be exceptionally valuable, a little 
further inland, owing to the unfailing percolation of moisture ; 
here, besides devices of making narrow strips which run at 
right angles to the river course, 1 we often find that permanent 
shares are not allotted, but a series of holdings for the year only 
are arranged, and these are held in rotation by the different co¬ 
sharers. In all these cases the shares are perfectly well known. 

If there are other forms or cases, of joint-holding, it will be 
very interesting to bear of them; but it is necessary that they 
should bo reported in their actual form, and not merely called 
< joint ’ or 1 zamindari 1 or by some such indefinite name. I have 
not met with any such. 

The theory, then, that all joint villages begin with a ‘ common 
ownership *—that this, by a process of natural evolution, goes on 
to strict shares ; that, next, the shares become irregular; and, 
finally, that mere individual de-fado holdings emerge; is distinctly 
contrary to the facts. It is based on a false generalisation from 
4 joint villages * of different kinds and origins ; and it ignores the 
fact, that when, in any given village, there has actually been a 
joint holding, followed by a partition into ancestral fractional 
shares, and these have been transformed into simple de-facto 
holdings, the joint condition was not original, but consequent 
on a prior single title of the founder, grantee, &c., of the villnge ; 

1 This simple device secures each strip having a portion of all tin 
advantages and disadvantages of the situation. If, for instance, the divi¬ 
sions were drawn parallel to the river, those nearest the water would 
he all liable to destruction or injury by flood ; the few next would be 
of exceptional value, being moist and yet safe from erosion; and tho 
furthest series would be all equally deprived of the benefit of moisture 
altogether. 



the joint holding was the result of the joint-succession (on 
ancestral shares) to that one founder. There is no progress of 
ideas, or evolutiou, in the matter. 


Section II.— Some Practical, Considerations regarding 
the Village Forms 

It has been the argument throughout these pages, that the 
raiuahv&ri village is of distinct origin from, and of quite equal 
importance with, the joint-village of Upper India; and that 
there is a fundamental objection to theories which, albeit 
unconsciously, ignore the one as an independent form, and, 
further, are bast'd on a view which really takes in only one kind 
or class even of the joint-village. It may be interesting now to 
take note of some practical results which arise from the differ¬ 
ence in question, and also those which arise from differences 
in the internal constitution of the joint-village. These points 
of difference have a direct 1 tea ring on the value of the * village 
as a form of aggregation in agricultural society with reference 
to economic and administrative considerations. In the first 
place, something should be said about the difference in the 
modern title to the land in each form of village, which is the 
outcome of their past, history. 

The origin of the claim of the ruler to be owner of the land in 
India, has been explained, and no further mention of the subject 
in this place is called for. 1 But the effect produced in former 
days on the two kinds of village, by the assertion of this claim, 
deserves to bo noted. In the TaiyutwHri countries s the several 
cultivating land-holders were in general regarded as, and called, 
‘raivat’ (ra'lyat= dependent, subject, &c.), a sort of indefinite 
name which well expressed the actual relations where the land¬ 
holder had theoretically no ownership-rights at all, and practi¬ 
cally (under every settled and well-conducted ^Native Govern¬ 
ment) had all the assurance he needed of tolerably certain 
hereditary tenure, from which ejection was unheard of. The 

1 See p. 207 IT. ante. 

2 It will be perhaps useful to remind the reader that the term includes 
Bengal Proper (asfar as its villages are concerned), the Central, 'Western, 
and Southern districts of India, and it practically includes Assam and 
Bajputana. 




State demands left him enough to live on, but no more; but 
lie was not pressed in a bad season; and, on the whole, his 
position, if one of constant labour, and little prospect of accumu¬ 
lating wealth, was by no means intolerable. 1 In the Dakhan 
and in the South, the raiyat was not allowed to sell his land ; 
indeed, it may be questioned whether as a rule it had any 
market value, as there was no surplus profit or value when the 
revenue was paid and the subsistence of the family taken into 
account. Ownership was only acknowledged in land granted 
revenue-free by the State, and apparently in lands held on the 
privileged tenure of waian (land held in virtue of office in a 
village or district). In the Dakhan also we remember that there 
were vestiges of the mirtisi right, that of superior families who 
once held the lordship of villages. Wo are told that even the 
Maratha rulers would pay for land held on a mirdsi title when it 
was wanted for any State purpose. It is curious to remark that the 
privileged tenure was not unattended with corresponding draw¬ 
backs; for the rulers appear invariably to have taken advantage 
of the attachment which these older families, with pride of 
origin, had to their ancestral lands, to assess them at a much 
higher revenue-rate than could be taken from the raiyat, whose 
resource was flight when a rate was imposed which he could not 
pay. 

It might be thought that, as the joint-villages of Upper 
India were held on a superior tenure and by more energetic and 
self-asserting agricultural and fighting tribes, and largely by 

I may once for all explain that in speaking of the old administra¬ 
tions, I refer to the normal earlier governments under well-established 
sovereigns, and not to exceptional (and generally later) times of war and 
turmoil, or to the precarious possession and temporary rule of Rohilla 
chiefs and the like, or the local tyranny of bad governors— which things, 
terrible as they were, can only be regarded as occasional at least in com¬ 
parison with the entire period of history and the entire extent of Indian 
kingdoms. There have been periods at which, and countries throughout 
which, the raiyats have been cruelly robbed and oppressed, and land-hold- 
ing made a burden rather than a profit; but these are abnormal, and it 
would not bo fair to cite them as specimens of Native rule in general. 
And when I speak of the condition of the raiyat as‘not intolerable,’I 
mean with reference to the ideas and state of Eastern society at the time. 
Such a condition of life is obviously inconsistent with modern notions of 
political freedom or intellectual advance. 
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bodies having pretensions to dignified descent and general 
superiority of rauk or caste, the State governors would have 
treated them differently. But in theory it was not so ; the 
village co-sharers were just as much tenants on sufferance of 
the ruler, as the * raiyat ’ of Central and Southern India ; only 
that the joint constitution enabled the villages, on the v hole, to 
make better terms, and at least to escape much internal inter¬ 
ference, by their power of combining to meet the demands made 
on them. It certainly was the practice of former rulers to care 
nothing for forms of tenure, and to take every revenue from 
actual occupier, irrespective of his proper position as owner or 
tenant. Indeed, it may fairly be said that most Native revenue 
systems, before the universal adoption of revenue larming, were 
us nearly raiyatwdri as possible. No doubt, where there was 
some local 1 Zamlndar/ who could be held responsible for the 
revenue of .a given area, he was dealt with, because it saved 
trouble, or, in the case of an hereditary chief, was politically 
necessary. And so the local ‘Amils or revenue officers found it 
profitable to deal with districts made up of joint-villages all of 
one clan, and also with the stronger joint-villages generally, by 
making the local Gaudhari, or the village headman, responsible 
to bring in the required revenue total. In the Panjab, to take 
another example, the Sikh governors took the revenue (here 
very generally collected in kind) from co-sharer and tenant 
alike; they made no distinction; the land belonged to the 
Sirhtir (the governing power), and whoever held it must pay. 

When we find Marathas according a certain measure oi 
respect to the higher family tenures, it was perhaps because 
these belonged to (virtually) the same rank or caste as the 
rulers themselves ; and the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan 
respected similarly privileged holders, because it was their policy 
to deal with the cultivators through them ; but in the North the 
Moslem rulers would feel no particular sympathy with higher 
caste Hindu communities or with Jat co-sharers. When any 
special village-tenure was respected, it was because of some 
State grant, or religious obligation, as in the case of Sayyad 
communities or others which it was politic to preserve or coun¬ 
tenance. 

While the State theory did not distinguish, the people them- 




selves cherished very different feelings. The raiyativdri villagers 
may perhaps have acquiesced in the position they had as 
i Crown tenants. * It has been observed that in some cases they 
were more anxious to secure the power of relinquishing the 
land when they could not make it pay than to have a fixed 
title. The Northern joint-villages would never have admitted 
any such change in their position, at least not to themselves. 
When a heavy revenue was demanded, they combined to meet 
it and called in other settlers to help ; they always acted as far 
as possible as owners of the land. The State claim to the land 
was not one of defined principle, nor of declaration by Imperial 
decree, but of tacit assumption ; it did not alter the position of 
the villages ostensibly. When proprietary communities lost their 
right and fell into the grade of tenants under a new proprietor 
or a new family of over-lords, it was that the latter had individu¬ 
ally gained the uf)per place by reason of some revenue-free 
grant, some opportunity of farming the village revenue, or 
standing security for it to the State Collector; and not infre¬ 
quently by reason, of the village body voluntarily putting them¬ 
selves under the protecting lordship of some neighbouring mag¬ 
nate. The State ownership of itself, produced no such ostensible 
degradation. It. is probable, on the whole, that, owing to the 
power of combined effort and an internal sense of abiding 
right, the joint-village holders were more rarely interfered with 
or driven from their homes than the villagers in the raiyatwdri 
provinces. 1 

The practical distinction became manifest when British rule 
began. In Upper India, the joint body of village co-sbarers 
was recognised as the proprietor of the entire village, arable and 
waste together, the limit being ascertained by inquiry and 
equitable adjustment, and fixed by formal demarcation and 
survey. It is true that no proclamation was put forth acknow¬ 
ledging or conferring this right in set terms, as was done with 
the landlords of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement; nor 
did the first Settlement Law (Regulation VII. of 1822) of the 

1 Not that the raiyativdri villages were always helpless. I think it is 
in the Ckdndii S. li. (Central Provinces) that there is an account of how 
fch q patch (headmen) defended their villages and fortified their garhl, or 
central residence, for the purpose. 
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North-West Provinces declare the right in so many words ,* hub 
the fact of ownership is implied throughout the Regulation, as it 
is in the subsequent Land Revenue Laws ; and it is evident from 
the terms of the land-records. The joint-village tenure is 
zaminddri — i.e. a proprietary or landlord tenure, with no greater 
limitations than those which accompany the tenure of the 
Zamindar or Taluqdar of Bengal or Oudh. 1 In both cases 
alike, the right is subject to certain limitations owing to the 
existence of subordinate rights and to the lien ol Government 
on the land for its land-revenue; and the mere fact that the 
amount of the revenue is or is not liable to periodical revision 
makes no difference whatever in the tenure. Ike village co¬ 
sharer can sell and mortgage his land, 2 and lease it to whom 
lie pleases, subject of course to any special rights ol tenants; 
and so long as the Government Revenue is paid the owner is lit 
liberty to cultivate or not, or to build on the land it he pleases. 3 

On the other hand, in the raiyatwdri countries, where the 
Settlement deals, direct with the several landholders in the 
villages, as in Bombay, or Berar, or Madras, there were various 
reasons why the British Government did not, as a matter ot 
policy, completely or formally renounce its own proprietary 
right in the soil and confer it on the raivats. Only in the L enti al 
Provinces was a proprietary title to most of the villages, uudei 
many limitations, exceptionally conferred on certain persous; 4 
and so the villages ceased to be raii/citwdri and became zavriindd) i. 
Speaking generally, the difficulty was this : the raiyat holdings 
had been so crushed by excessive revenue charges under the 

1 It is for this reason that I have called the joint-village also tlx 

* landlord village.’ It is always held on a superior sort of tenure, at all 
events throughout Upper India and the Central Provinces. 

3 Subject to any restrictions of his own tribal or caste law or custom, 
such as pre-emption, &c., but to none directly imposed by the State. 

3 There is acme difference about the subsoil right to minerals, which 
in the Pan jab and other provinces are expressly reserved by law to the 
State. In the North-West Provinces those rights, in all the plain districts, 
belong to the village owner, as the Secretary of State expressly allow ed 
in a despatch of 1880. 

4 It would bo unnecessary here to go into any detail on the subject. 
The history of the conferment of right in the Central Provinces villages is 
given in some detail in my L. S . B. I. ii. 455 ff. 
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later Marafcha and Moslem rulers, and especially during the period 
when Central India became the focus of the wars of contending 
chiefs and armies, that the first relief required was to lower the 
charges, especially as the British system was at first much 
stricter and less elastic than the Native rule. 1 But such reduction 
was especially unpalatable to the authorities under the constant 
pressure which the times produced on the State Treasury, and 
it was but tardily acquiesced in. So much, however, was gradu¬ 
ally conceded, that the raiyat might relinquish his holding, 
at a suitable season, if lie felt unable to pay the revenue; 
and this rule came to be a fixed principle of the raiyatwdri 
revenue system. It operated as an efficient test, in many 
cases, as to whether the revenue really was excessive or not. 
I am not, however, writing a history of the revenue manage¬ 
ment, and can only so far allude to the subject as helping 
to show why a formally 4 proprietary’ title was not recognised. 
A holder who can give notice that he will not be responsible 
for land after a certain date can hardly be called ‘ owner,’ 
even under the ordinary limitations of Indian law. Accord- 
iugly, in Madras the question of the raiyat’s title has been left 
undefined by law, though judicial decision has left no doubt that 
he has the practically proprietary enjoyment of his holding. 
But in Bombay, the holder of land is, by express legislative 
enactment,called ‘occupant; ’ and in Burma and Assam, which 
are raiydtw&ri provinces in principle, though not formally so 
designated, he is called ‘land-holder/ The right is legally 

1 1 ho Native rulers in general put down the revenue demand at a 
high figure; but their officer* were extremely good judges of the power 
to pay in each particular season, and were adepts in alternately squeezing 
and letting go by rule of thumb and without any system whatever. The 
British power was irresistible, and worked with mechanical regularity. 
Our early authorities sometimes forgot this, and were disposed to think 
that rates must be equitable when they were no more than former rulers 
h;ul entered in their assessment-rolls, and when peace and security were 
now assured to the cultivator in a manner previously unknown. Hence 
it was that rates not nominally enhanced, but collected with strict regu- 
lority, proved intolerable in the first years of our rule. Thoso who wish 
to see specific examples will find plenty in Mr. A. Rogers’s Land Revenue, 
n Bombay (2 vols., Allen, 1892) and in the Madras District Manuals 
■passim* ' 





defined as a permanent hereditary and alienable right of occu¬ 
pancy. 1 In prosperous times, under our modern well-adjusted 
assessments, nobody ever does £ relinquish * permanently culti¬ 
vated land under any ordinary circumstances, but the power is 
there. 

It may be noted that this theoretical distinction between 
the 1 proprietary ’ tenure of the Upper Indian joint-village and 
the * occupancy r tenure of the several holdings in a raii/atwari' 
village, as well as the fact that in one case the right applies to 
the village as a whole, and in the other to the holding only, is 
the immediate cause of the difference between the Provincial 
Land Revenue systems. These distinctions are now well 
understood; but they would have been unintelligible to an 
Imperial Revenue officer of the seventeenth century, or, at all 
events, to one after the reign of Aurangzeb, in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century. For the old systems cared nothing for tenures 
as such, and in fact acknowledged none but the tenure of 
c Government * land, and that- of land held by some hereditary 
chief, or held in free grant [rai/fr] which was an exceptional 
favour. In general, the country was classified into two large 
divisions—one that was khdlsct , or paying revenue to the State ; 
the other that was held in jtiglr — i.c. the revenue of the laud 
was assigned to and collected by the grantee, the great State 
official, or the military tenant, who had the assignment. The 
assignee was bound to apply the revenue, to the amount fixed, to 
the support of the local administration, to the maintenance of a 
certain military force, and to the support of his ow T n state and 
dignity. The grants (charitable, religious and special) of lands 
or villages revenue-free, and therefore free of all State claims, 
might be found in either division, but more commonly in the 
khdlsa lands. The only considerable change in the system 
was brought about by the general introduction of revenue¬ 
farming on a large scale. It was a change, because then the 
details of villages and lands included in one ‘farm’ all dis¬ 
appeared from the Treasury Books ; nothing was entered but 
the total due; and the farmer had the entire management. This 

1 See L. S. B. I. iii. 209, 403, 498. The difference is technical or 
legal rather than practical— i.e. affecting the actual enjoyment of the 
holding. The Madras theory is discussed, ibid. iii. 128 ff. 
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system of farming very often resulted in the farmer becoming 
so far owner of the land, whether a village or a larger estate, 
that in after years it was hardly possible to deny the title to 
his descendants. 

The British Government went on an entirely different 
principle: it started with the avowed policy of defining, and 
confirming on an equitable basis, the right of private persons in 
the soil. At first, this right, from the experience of Bengal, 
seemed to reside in some one landlord ; but, as further provinces 
came to be settled, it was found that other kinds or forms of 
right had to be acknowledged. It followed that whoever was 
entitled to the chief interest, whether called 4 ownership ’ or 
4 occupancy,’that person was the one to be primarily and directly 
responsible for the land-revenue. Consequently, each provincial 
revenue-system differed according to the character of the legal 
tenure which was most generally prevalent. 

In Bengal, land was held for the most part by great land¬ 
lords ; and hence the system was designed to suit the case of 
owners whose revenue assessment the Government thought it 
politic to fix in perpetuity, and whose title it was thought right 
explicitly to declare. In Northern India, again, in spite of the 
fact that in Oudb there were great landlords called Taluqd&rs, and 
that similar landlords appeared in some parts of the North-West 
Provinces, the prevailing feature was the tenure of joint-villages ; 
accordingly, the system provided primarily for dealing with these 
as units, fixing a sum of revenue on each, which was engaged 
for by the representatives of the village body, and distributed 
among the co-sharers according to their own custom and 
constitution. The minor variations of the system necessitated 
by the peculiar conditions of the Central Provinces, Ajmer, and 
the Panjab, caused subordinate varieties of the North-Western 
Provinces system to be formulated; but they are thf3 same in 
general plan and principle. 

There remained the Central, Western, and Southern districts, 
where, in general, the country was not held either by landlords 
or by joint-villages, but by separate holders in raiyatwdri 
villages ; and here the two varieties of raiyaiwdri management*, 
the Madras system, and the Bombay system, were perfected in 
the course of time. Each holding is here dealt with on its own 
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independent merits, and assessed by a special method of valuation 
purely based on the consideration of the quality and value of 
the soil. Here, of course, the right of each holder extends only 
to the assessed holding; no area of waste is included in a village 
to be partitioned or held in common, Thus it will be evident 
that the difference between the great revenue-systems essen¬ 


tially depends on the difference of prevalent tenure, whether ot 
a great landlord, a joint-village body, or the separate village 
land-holder. 1 

It may be advisable here to note that a suspicion may aiise 
in some minds that the rcuyatwtiri village, as it is under existing 
systems of adminstration, is something very different, to what it 
was in old times ; and that the system of revenue administration is 
quite different from that in use in former days. No doubt our 
modern surveys have defined, demarcated, and recorded the sepa¬ 
rate holdings in a manner that was never attempted in old days, 
but it certainly has not altered the characteristic custom by which 
the holdings are essentially separate, and the boundaries of 
each known. And so the modern mode of collecting the cash 


revenue is different from the old plan— first, of taking a sliaie in 


the grain from each lidding, and afterwards of calling on tin* 
entire village to arrange among its members for the payment ol 
a total estimated cash sura. But the old method, equally with 
our own, recognised the individuality of the holdings ; it never 
supposed that the raiyats were co-sharers, and that one was, under 
all circumstances, liable for the default of another. When inj usfcice 
was done, or rights ignored, it was not by reason of any theoiv 
of land-tenures, it was simply from the oppressive methods of 

the farmer or the tax-gatherer. 

It is curious to notice how the two ideas, now so easy to us. 


of the joint-village as a unit-estate, embracing arable and wastn 
together in one general co-shared right, and the raiyahvdn 


1 Heruse the absurdity of the attempts which were made in former 
days to compare and discuss the relative merits of this system or that. 
No comparison is possible, for each is only good for the particular soit of 
tenure it ia designed to fit. Any one may be, and has proved to be, 
capable of great improvement in itself, and all of thorn rnav have certain 
features in common; but it is impossible to look upon on© as intrinsically 
better than another, because each is based on a different groundwork. 
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village as a collection of individual families, each having its own 
holding without any joint responsibility to Government, struck 
the minds of the early revenue officers at the end of the last and the 
begining of the present century. When the co-shared villages of 
Benares and the Upper Provinces first came to the notice of officers 
accustomed to the Bengal system of individual landlords over con ¬ 
siderable areas, 1 they were at first quite puzzled : there must be, so 
they thought, some one person who is landlord, and with whom the 
Settlement of the village^estate ought to be made. The idea of 
the village as an 4 estate ’ within a certain boundary, consisting 
of arable and waste together, was intelligible enough; and 
it was understood that the Government claim to ownership, 
[except as to some residuary and super-eminent right] was given 
up; what they could not understand was that the title Id 
reside, not in some one village-head, or other individual, but in 
a joint body under a more or less complicated constitution. It 
needed all the arguments of Holt Mackenzie’s gigantic Minute 
of 1819 to make it understood. In the South, on the other 
hand, it was the idea of a village-estate, as an area of arable and 
waste in a ring fence and owned by the 4 raiyats 1 as a whole, 
that was so difficult to realise. Here they felt that the Govern¬ 
ment was the absolute owner of the soil, except indeed where 
there was some special s inam 9 (revenue-free) grant or some 
greater ‘Polygav* or ‘Zamindar’ landlord, on whom had been 
conferred a patent 4 of perpetual ownership.’ The raiyafc in a 
village was secure enough, no doubt, in the enjoyment of his 
individual holding; but he could not have a right to anything 
beyond the fields for which he held the Collector’s or lease ; 
and the Collector would also insist on his duly cultivating the 
land, or else the revenue could not be paid. Hence, when the 
inquiry was made (as detailed in Chapter IX.) as to the former 
existence of a number of village-estates held by co-sharing 
bodies ( [mircmJdrs ), the officials could not well take in the idea. 


1 And these landlord tenures, as confirmed in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis's 
legislation, seemed to them to he in accord with the natural order of 
things. In early * Minutes, 1 papers, and books, we often find expressions 
which indicate that in the mind of the writers, the tenure of land by a 
landlord with tenants under him was the natural and necessary order of 
things—the only conceivable kind of permanent tenure, in fact. 
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they confused the alleged village-estate rights with 
other hereditary claims to special privileges, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the question. This difficulty of 
conception is reflected in the laboured judgments of some of the 
courts on the claims of alleged co-sharers to such village rights, 
and in the language of most of the district Reports j and not 
least in the lengthy but very ill-designed series of questions 
which the Board of Revenue of those days circulated to District 
Officers with a view of elucidating the existence and history of 
vnirtiei claims. Mr. Ellis, and, before him, Mr. Place, seemed 
to grasp the idea of the joint-village, but hardly anyone else; 
and it was little wonder that the joint-villages, which were no 
doubt in an advanced stage of decay, perished altogether. 1 

But there is yet another practical result of the difference 
between the miyahmlri and the joint-village. In the former, as 
a simple aggregate of individual cultivating holdings, held 
together by local ties and under the authority of the hereditary 
headman and village officers, there were no superimposed 
Tights, at least not as a general rule. The holder was the 
separate occupant, and held by hereditary descent 2 possibly 
from the first clearer of the soil. If he employed a tenant, as 
he often did, the tenant would, in most cases, have been located 
by him ; there would, in short, seldom be anything but a 
simple contract tenancy. Here and there, no doubt, it would 
be otherwise. In the northern parts of the Bombay territory 
we have various local instances of over-lord tenures, where 
the occupants themselves have to pay rent to some taluqddr , 
kashdtiy gurnet I, or other superior intermediate between them 
•and the State. And even in ordinary villages it has happened 
that particular persons have been able to acquire lands and 
be recorded as the occupant, although cultivators were on the 
soil before them, and are now 1 inferior occupants ’ or tenants 


1 The practical treatment of the remains of such rights is described 
in L . S. B. I. iii. 126. 

2 It will be remembered that the i inheritance,’ which is roferred to 
by such terms as mirasi , ivarinl, Ac., is always the landlord or superior 
title ; it has nothing to do with ordinary holdings, which, notwithstanding 
that they pass from father to son by inheritance, are not held in virtuo of 
any conquest or superiority, and so are not mini si in the technical sense. 
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whose position did not originate in any contract. In such cases 
there may be some express local customs about rent-payment, 
which, on proof, the Courts will give effect to. But, speaking 
generally, the practical effect of the raiyatwcvri tenure has been 
to avoid tenant-right difficulties.* 

Bub in provinces in which joint-villages are prevalent it 
is otherwise. We have seen how often this tenure has arisen 
(especially in the North-West Provinces and Ondb) by grant, 
conquest, or usurpation (in the more or les3 distant past) over 
the heads of earlier cultivating bodies probably in the raiyatwdri 
form. Very often, too, the present body of co-sharers ore tho 
descendants of one or more ‘ farmers ’ or other intruders who 
have homo down the rights of an earlier joint-community who 
once had the village lordship, and are now reduced, in their 
turn, to being tenants. Then, there are sure to be distinctions 
of grade and privilege among the tenants : some will have 
claims as 1 ex-proprietor,’ or as descendants of a family that once 
held the village in grant and perhaps did much to improve it ; 
and on other grounds also. 

Even where, as in the Punjab, the joint-villages are more 
commonly original foundations by superior agricultural clans 
and families, it is often found that tenants have claims by 
custom, as having taken part in the work of founding and 
having held their lands ever since; or they may be absentee 
co-sharers who have returned after many years, and have been 
admitted to cultivate, but have not been allowed their old 
place in the co-sha.ring body. Or they may be persons who 
were called in, in the days of Sikh or Durfini rapacity, to help 
cultivate enough land to make up the heavy revenue demanded, 
and have never paid anything beyond their quota of the total 
amount. It would be unjust not to recognise those who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day as entitled to consideration. 
To put it shortly; the joint-village tenure, being of the superior 
or over-lord character, is constantly associated with sub¬ 
ordinate or inferior interests in particular plots or fields, and 
sometimes with interests extending over the whole of the 
older cultivation, if not over tho whole village area. There 


i In fact, they only appear in such special cases of Huperior tenure as 
the Khofe’s estates of the Konktln districts, and certain others, in which 
case there is a special provision made by the Legislature. 



are, then, besides the ordinary class of contract-tenants located 
by the proprietors, others whose position is due to no contract, 
whatever, and is on the basis of status . Fortunately, each 
province has been able, on the ground of an historical and 
practical view of the actual kinds of claim, to formulate its 
own tenant-law, which defines what circumstances have to be 
established, and vvliat degree of privilege, as to fixity of tenure 
and non-liability to enhancement, or limited liability to enhance¬ 
ment, attaches to each kind of tenancy. It should, however, 
be added that a difficult question of tenant-right of a more 
general character arose, as ifc did under the Bengal landlords, 
chiefly in connection with the village estates of the North-West 
Provinces, where a number of the villages were owned by com¬ 
munities of non-agriculturist castes. In such cases, the lands 
were naturally entirely in the hands of tenants ; and it became 
difficult, and sometimes historically impossible, to distinguish 
between tenants that had been, located by the landlords, and who 
might, be presumed to be tenants on some basis of contract, 
and those who were the old cultivating holders of the land, 
and over whom the co-sharing community of proprietors had 
grown up. Hence a general (arbitrary but equitable) rule was 
laid down of a presumption in favour of every tenant who 
had held, under certain conditions, for twelve years. 

In the Panjab the villages were so much more generally 
the result of original location, and wove so frequently cultivated 
by the co-sharers themselves, that there this difficulty was not 
seriously felt; and the tenants who are protected by law are 
the purely natural classes, the circumstances of whose position 
it is not difficult to prove. 

It is not within my present scope to justify these rules or 
to give a detailed account of the different kinds of tenant which 
are to be found in joint-villages, and in larger landlord estates, 1 
but what lias been said will have been sufficient to show the 
difference between raiyatxvd/n and joint-villages as regards the 
existence of tenant-right. 

1 If a succinct account of the chief features of the Tenancy Laws in 
Bengal, Ondh, North-West Provinces, Central Provinces, and the 
Panjttb is desired, it will he found in ch. vii. sec. 5 of my Short Account 
of the Land Revenue Administration in India, (Clarendon Preen, 1894). 
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:ds the social and economic advantagesof the village 
grouping of agricultural society, I find it impossible to make 
any choice between the two forms. That the 4 village 9 formation 
(of either kind) facilitates revenue management*, and is favour¬ 
able to arrangements for police, sanitation, irrigation, and 
other matters of public administration, will not be doubted. 
But the advantages which can be claimed do not appear to me 
to depend much, if at all, on the internal constitution, whether 
joint or several. 1 

No doubt, in past days the joint-village was especially well 
adapted to confront the class of difficulties and dangers peculiar 
to the times ; though I suspect that the successful maintenance 
of so many villages intact was more dependent on the character 
and spirit of the castes and dans which furnished the proprie¬ 
tary families, than on the special features of their joint-holding. 
However that may be, the strong sense of union which exists, or 
once existed, in the North-Indian joint-villages, especially those 
that had a clan-origin, or that were proud of a connection with 
a common ancestor, was no doubt valuable in times of continuous 
war and local feuds and raids, and when defence was also needed 
against extortionate Revenue officers. But in modem times 
these evils have no longer to be guarded against; and the joint 
constitution does little for the village except that it keeps 
strangers out, to some extent, through the exercise of the power 
of pre-emption; and to some extent it promotes mutual help. 
But there is an undoubted tendency for the joint-villages, in 
some cases, to fall too much under the power of the official 

1 I do not propose to discuss the advantages of the village-aggregation 
with regard to the revenue administration. I will only mention that in 
former days it was supposed that the task of dealing with a multitude of 
individual holdings or * survey-number? ’ was beyoiul the power of any 
Collector, and that either a landlord-middleman or at least a dealing with 
whole villages as units, was the only practicable method. Such ideas ho ve 
long since been exploded. The Collector of Bombay or Madras makes his 
annual demand accounts (jamah Midi ), and deals direct with every hold¬ 
ing in every village in liis district, with perfect facility ; and the raiyabmri 
revenue management is just as easy and as efficient a* that of the joint- 
village. Indeed, though in the latter only the village-iota) is (in theory) 
looked to, aa a matter of fact, the local revenue officers have almost as 
much concern with the individual holdings in the villages as they have 
under the other system. 
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lumbarddrs or headmen, who presume on their position, so that 
they, with a few of the larger and wealthier shareholders, 
exploit the rest>"to their own advantage; while in others bitter 
party spirit arises and strong factions. This party spirit 
(dharddri) is marked in the northern districts of the Panjab, 
and is often the cause of affrays and even of more serious 
crime. 

The actual condition of the joint-villages and the degree of 
good feeling which exists among the * brotherhood ’ varies, of 
course, in different places. Officers whoso experience is in one 
place will regard my remarks as needlessly depreciatory; others 
with less favourable experience will probably think I am too 
laudatory ; over the wide extent of Upper India, it is not? 
possible that any one estimate can be true throughout. I can 
only note specific points which are certainly true locally. 

Excessive subdivision of holdings is certainly found in many 
villages, and it is a serious evil. This subdivision, to be sure, is 
not confined to holdings in joint-villages; for now that in the 
raiijatwftri countries Hindu caste and inheritance-customs hav e 
been established for many generations, it is quite possible that 
the raiyal holding may be much subdivided among the heirs of 
the ‘ occupant.’ As a matter of fact, however, in raiycUwdri 
districts subdivision is only carried to any length in the richer 
soils; and the Reveuue rules about demarcation and record of 
shares, though liberal enough, act as a salutary check on the 
process. In the joint-village there is no limit; and where the 
holdings still consist of little strips in different parts of the 
village, representing so many varieties of soil, minute subdivision 
of each of these again, becomes a source of great confusion, and 
tiirows the people into the power of the pafwdri (or village sur¬ 
veyor-accountant, who alone can know how the little plots are 
distributed. Hence the local saying, *Ghanb led ustad paiwdn *— 

< The accountant is the teacher (or master) of the poor landholder/ 
The tendency undoubtedly is towards partition, and to a 
separate possession which shall be unalterable. And the strict 
fractional shares of the pattiduri system (as well as some 
others) tend to be lost, and to be converted into de-facto holdings r 
sometimes to the advantage of a few of the stronger, and the loss 
of the weaker, shareholders. 
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As the distribution of tlie revenue-charge over the holdings 
is always recorded, and each holder knows, or can know, exactly 
what revenue his particular plot has to pay, the practical differ¬ 
ence, as regards value or profit to the holder, between the 
raiyatwdn holding and the joint-village share, becomes less 
marked, especially when all the common land has been divided 
up. In the North-West Provinces, if the several holders have 
any difficulty in getting credit for their share-payments, they can 
easily get permission to pay, and obtain receipts, direct from the 
local and subdivisional (Tahtfl) treasury. In these Provinces, 
too, c perfect ’partition—that form which not only separates the 
holdings but dissolves the joint-liability to Government, and 
so constitutes a number of separate ‘ astates ’ (mahdt )—is not 
objected to, when all coiicerned agree to apply for it. In the 
Panjab, the law restricts the power of such partition much 
more; but the joint responsibility, though useful as indirectly 
keeping up the 1 brotherhood ’ ideal, and acting as an incentive 
to exertion and to combined action within the community, now 
but rarely needs to be enforced. The fact is that with our 
moderate Itevenue demands there is not often any reason why in a 
tolerable year (or even under a short succession of bad seasons), 
a thrifty peasant owner should ever he in serious difficulty to 
meet his revenue instalments . 1 

The power of relinquishment which exists in a rmjatwari 
village, and is a feature of the tenure, was once (as I have 
explained) of consequence, but now has practically ceased to be 
so. The joint-village is owner of the whole estate; the co- 
sharers cannot therefore get rid of the responsibility which is 
the condition of ownership : but this again is not in any way a 
burdensome necessity, as no one wishes to give up land; and if 

1 I cannot of course Bay the same of the unthrifty or the lazier classes 
of agriculturists. Of late years great attention has been paid to a most 
important subject; the proper arrangement of several—but not too many 
—instalments in which the revenue is payablo, so that the demand shall 
come when the rents are got in and crops profitably disposed of, and the 
means of payment are at hand. And the power of tho Collector at once 
to suspend the demand in case of serious general or local calamity has 
beeu enlarged. Such suspension may or not be followed by total or partial 
remission, as the case requires. These, however, are matters of revenue 
administration, and are beyond my scope. 
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lie does, lie can easily find a buyer or a lessee. If in any case 
it were nob so, tliafc would argue something wrong with the 
assessment, or some other defect, in which case the revenue 
would probably fall into arrear, and the Collector’s action would 
be sure to result in discovering the error and effecting the 
necessary remedy. 

Another feature is that the vaif/ativdri village-holdings can 
only consist of the ‘numbers’ actually held and occupied; all 
surplus land belongs to Government; but, as long as any such 
lands exists, there is no obstacle to the increase of holdings for 
growing families. A person desiring land has only to apply for 
the vacant number and agree to become responsible for the 
revenue. And, as to the waste, as long as there is any, Govern¬ 
ment always allots to the village an area for its use, and this is 
secured as permanent grating-ground (or for wood-cutting as the 
case may be). The Government ownership of such land is a 
positive advantage in some ways. In the joint-village, the estate 
being one, it naturally includes whatever land, arable or waste, 
lies within the boundaries. And in any case, even if the 
boundaries as regards the uncultivated area were uncertain, some 
provision was always made, at the first Settlements, for the 
natural expansion of the village; and a suitable area of the 
adjoining waste was always allowed to be included in it. This 
land is useful as grazing-ground, and also makes it possible 
that., as the several co-sharers’ families expand, a partition can 
take place, and additional holdings be so provided. \V hen there is 
no more land to partition, new families must necessarily go else¬ 
where. In this respect there is no greater, and no less, difficulty 
than occurs in the raiyatirdri village, when a similar limit is 
reached and there are no more unoccupied numbers to apply 
for. But as the waste in a joint-village is thus at the absolute 
disposal of the co-sharers, no one can interfere, so long as the 
co-parceners agree to partition it , 1 even if ifc should be economi¬ 
cally unadvisable to break up the land, and more profitable to 
keep it as grazing and wood-cutting ground. 

1 I have known cases where a contractor for railway fuel has per¬ 
suaded a village to cut down the whole of a wooded tract, under the 
temptation of tlio several hundred rupees which he would offer and which 
would bo divided at the moment. Yet the future inconvenience, which 
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A few words may be added as to the effects of the modern 
legal title to the land recognised in either kind of village 
respectively. I have explained in another connection the theo¬ 
retical difference between the title to the land in a raiyattctiri 
holding and that in a joint-village ; and here it may be added 
that this difference does not seem to have any practical effect as 
to the value of the land for sale or mortgage. It is a question on 
both sides of which much may be said, whether in adjusting and 
conferring private rights in land, Government was well advised 
in conceding the power of free alienation to the peasantry in the 
joint-villages, and the power of selling their interest in raiyaiwdri 
lands. The practical result of the claim of Native Governments 
to be owners of the land was to deprive the peasant-owners of 
the right to sell the land ; and even the sale of the occupancy 
was restricted, partly because only the best holdings would bo 
saleable at all (under the conditions of the time), or, if they were 
bought up by a person desirous of forming a great estate or 
holding, lie would be wealthy, and the Governor could exact a 
handsome fine or fee for sanctioning the transfer. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, following estern notions of jurisprudence, our 
administrators should have thought the power of alienation to be 
an essential feature of free ownership, and have thought it wiser 
to leave the matter to a natural economic solution than to 

was never thought of, might often be serious, since a village is not likely : o 
adopt the measures necessary to r eproduce the wood on the cleared area. 
As to the disappearance of village wastes generally, however, it may be 
reasonably questioned wdiether permanent cultivation is not better than 
the maintenance of the wretched natural grazing which is found on the 
waste lands in all the * drier 1 districts. This aspect of the question is 
one that is often forgotten, but it would be going; beyond my subject to 
discuss it. It is sometimes asserted in argument that the people must 
have this wretched natural grazing ground; but it may well bo doubted 
whether it would not be a positive advantage that they should be com - 
polled by circumstances to grow grass and to cultivate grass lands, as 
is done in Europe. The idea that gross cannot possibly be grown 
profitably in India is quite a delusion. It is not so long ago that our 
cavalry regiments used to be given the control of enormous areas of 
waste land—ten times greater than they really needed—on this supposi¬ 
tion, But of late years, with irrigation and proper cultivation, they have 
found it easy to produce much better and more abundant grass on a much 
smaller area, giving up the rest to the plough. 
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attempt to impose any artificial limitation, it would be impossible 
non' to return to a policy of prohibiting tho sale of land in 
villages ; but whether it would not have been a wise measure 
originally is another question. Tho general result of thv power 
has been, among the less energetic castes, to facilitate the 
transfer of village-lands to a money-lending or trading and non- 
agrieultural class. The loss of lands usually commences with a 
mortgage; and as payments on account are made in kind at 
practically the creditor’s own valuation, and as the peasant 
ke:ips no accounts, and rarely knows how to preserve evidence of 
his payments, even by endorsements on the bond, it is very 
likely that the debt with interest will eventually reach such an 
amount that payment becomes hopeless and a sale completes the 
transaction. It will be observed that such a sale does not always, 
or even frequently, involve the removal of the landholder; he still 
lives on and cultivates as before, only that he is now tenant to his 
vendee, and has to give a cash rent, or a share ol the produce 
by way of rent. Should he, however, fail to pay, or let the land 
fall out of cultivation, there will be the ordinary legal remedy 
against a defaulting tenant available, and then he must go to 
the wall altogether. 

As regards the facilities, which either form of village affords 
for local government and rural administration, I have expressed 
my belief that it is the * village’ as such which oilers them; and 
that in this respect there is little if any choice between the 
forms. The pan^ayat was once the special feature of the 
constitution of the joint-village. A council of the heads of 
houses took the place of a single hereditary head, as the agency 
for managing village affairs. But, regarded as a means ot de¬ 
ciding disputes in general, tho agency of a pangayat was just as 
commonly resorted to in raiyalwdri villages. In tribal-commu¬ 
nities, the permanent village panccujai (and the tribal jiryd on 
the frontier) are still active institutions, and are made much use of. 
In the raiyatwwri village, the strong position of the hereditary 
headman or pdtel , has also been utilised; and he is armed 
with small civil and criminal judicial powers, with or without 
the aid of assessors. The lambardar of a joint-village not being 
originally connected with the institution, his position is apt 
to vary exceedingly with circumstances: I knosv of few if any 
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cases where lie could be allowed to act magisterially as the 
rata! is. Sometimes lie has too little influence, sometimes too 
much. One sourco of weakness is that there are sometimes 
;Oo many of them, one ior each palti or section. In the 
Panjab this is to some extent remedied by appointing a ‘ chief- 
headman.’ . And to aid in the repression of crime, and in rural 
administration generally, the Panjab villages are often formed 
into circles (zail), over each of which an honorary officer, being 
a local landowner of respectability and influence, is appointed, 
with the title of Zaildtlr. There is no doubt, however, that 
more use might be made of village -pannayals in disposing of 
petty judicial cases, both civil aud criminal; and the legisla¬ 
tion of the Madras Presidency is worthy of study on this 
subject. 

Village organisation is admirably adapted for facilitating 
measures of sanitation, drainage, local communications, and edu¬ 
cation ; provided such measures are not overdone and are kept 
to very simple and intelligible lines. In another important 
matter—the regulation of minor questions connected with canal 
or tank irrigation, the equitable distribution of the water, aud 
so forth, the villages have of old been accustomed to manage 
for themselves; nor would it he difficult to form a union of 
several villages for such purposes when necessary. Generally 
where there are a number of small hamlets, it is'easy to aggre¬ 
gate them m circles ; 1 and if the hamlets have a clan-con¬ 
nection (such as has been described), the union will bo still 
more easily maintained and managed. 

If may be added that it is very probably owing to the village- 
system that Indian provinces dispense with a Poor Law ami 
feed their own indigent and helpless (rural) residents. 

It must be remembered, in schemes for local government bv 
viHuge agency, that while there is a natural tendency on the 
part of modern administrators to resort to the idea of a demo¬ 
cratic and elective council, popular election in India (at any rate 
in rural districts) is - till a very tender plant; and it is rare to 
lind an election which means anything but the most unblushing 

, )0 ' ins ! at 7' VT- V n : m,tion the patwari, being now a much 

bolter paid and educated and responsible officer, is usually (in Northern 
India) appointed not to a single village but to a ‘ circle ’ (halqa) of villages. 
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sale of votes or the exercise of personal influence. Tlie fact is 
that in India, in spite of all modern and more superficial aspira¬ 
tions, there is a strong underlying current of aristocratic 
feeling; and to ensure the success of village councils, and the 
like, it is essential that well-chosen and educated chiefs or 
presidents, of really respected family as well as of local influence, 
should be induced to become associated with them. 

Those who have hoped to see in the joint-village anything 
of a communistic or socialistic type will, I fear, be disappointed 
by a study of the real facts. By far the larger portion of the 
joint-villages were in origin the result not of communism but of 
conquest; of tribal and caste superiority, aud of family pride in 
the common descent from a house that once held sway in tho 
country round. Not a few are the descendants of success!ul 
* farmers/ auction-purchasers, and land-speculators, who in 
common with others acknowledge the joint-family law and the 
consequent joint-inheritance. Even among the ‘ democratic ’ 
tribal settlements of Jabs and the old free ‘cultivating frater¬ 
nities / the sentiment of equality is all within the brotherhood 
and not in the least for the outside ; their tenure is as much a 
1 landlord , tenure as any other form of joint-village community. 

Village councils left uncontrolled would be a failure; there 
must be a chiefship and an efficient supervision, which, however, 
must be exercised with such wisdom as not to deprive the 
•jjancayat element of real influence or of its self-respect. This 
may be difficult of attainment, but it is not impossible. The 
danger always is that, when it is found necessary to define by 
law the powers which such local and rural boards are to exercise, 
the provisions maybe too refined and complicated, and, with the 
best intentions of preventing mistakes and obviating sinister 
influences, the provisos and restrictions may defeat their own 
object. 

One remaining point deserves notice, and that is, that the 
village-system enables a complete series of working and practi¬ 
cally sufficient land-titles to exist throughout India . 1 The 
land-records prepared under the Settlement proceedings are 
now kept correct by annual and periodical revisions, and the 

1 Except in the landlord estates of Bengal. All other revenue systems 
include the survey and record of rights. 
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maps are also kept continually in accord with the facts, and this 
by the agency of the pntwaris. It is comparatively of little im¬ 
portance whether deeds of transfer are drawn up or not; the 
village records make all titles as clear as possible. No extensive 
search or examination of documents is needed. There is a simple 
procedure for notifying and recording the fact of every perma¬ 
nent transfer by sale, gift, or inheritance. The system is only 
possible where the holdings are first aggregated into villages, 
each with its own staff; for these villages are then naturally 
gioupedinto' ialukas or ‘Tahsils’ orother convenient revenue- 
subdivisions ; and thus a number of local centres, as well for 
the receipt of revenue and taxes as for the compilation of statis¬ 
tics, are distributed over the country. From the head offices 
of these subdivisions the various inspectors of revenue, and of 
•ind records and statistics, continually move about through 
their respective circles. Every one of these local centres is in 
charge ot one or more intelligent native officials. And these 
are under obligation to submit various returns and reports and 
diaries, which enable the Collector—the District Officer—to 
keep himself informed of every tiling that goes on. Moreover, 
tiie ‘ District being so distributed and subdivided, it is possible 
at once to localise any complaint, or to trace the progress of any 
cattle disease, or agricultural calamity, or any economic change* 
thai affects the welfare of the people. 

Lt would be easy to enlarge on the facilities which the 
\ illage organisation gives for the discovery and repression of 
crime; and I might describe the customs by which (in the 
f anjab, c.<j.) cattle stolen and traced into one village must be 
traced beyond it again, or else the village becomes liable for 
the loss: these and other matters are connected with the 
village as an institution; but I cannot go beyond the more 
directly ‘ tenure ’ aspects of the question. 

I should like only to notice one interesting modern develop¬ 
ment, which is taking place in the dry plains of the Panjab , 1 


In the Tjuijitb, in spite of the fact that each village had an aroa of 
waste adjoining it, nnd which became part of its property, there were 
enormous areas of waste in the centres of the tracts between the rivers 
which had never belonged to any existing village, and which, on the 
usual rule, are the property of Government. 
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where extensive areas of Government waste land have been 
made culturable by carrying out great works of canal irrigation. 
The Government might, of course, at once auction these lands to 
capitalists; but a wiser plan has prevailed. The lands'are 
mostly level, at any rate are so situated that the canal branches 
and distributors can be arranged at pleasure to suit special 
schemes of locating colonies of peasant land-holders who are 
encouraged to emigrate from the over-populated districts. The 
result has been to form what will be artificial villages of peasant 
lessees. All the holdings will be in squares or half-squares of 
a fixed size, so that boundary disputes and difficulty in identi¬ 
fication of grants, will be impossible. The canal distributories 
have already been arrauged exactly to suit the wants of these 
aggregates of holdings; and a certain proportion of each group 
is to be kept as grazing ground. The peasant-holdings will be 
‘ Crown-tenancies ’ without rights of transfer. Thus we shall 
have ‘raiyaticQri villages’ in the course of time. It is not 
intended to make the whole of the reclaimed areas into such 
peasant tenancies: a certain number of large holdings (not 
exceeding 550 acres) will be offered for sale to capitalists, and 
a certain number will be made available (140 acres is the limit, 
in one instance, of such grants) for cultivators of the yeoman 
class. So that every type of land-holder will have a fair 
representation, but the peasant—lessee will be the principal 
figure. Provision is also made for reserving certain areas, 
which are to be stocked with wood for fuel and other purposes. 

These details have been taken from one particular locality’_ 

the Chinab Canal Area: other smaller colonies also exist; and 
similar schemes will, as years go on, be doubtless extended, on 
the great scale, to the other tracts of open country between the 
Punjab rivers, and will in future play a not inconsiderable part 
in the rural economy of the province. 1 

1 I may commend to the reader’s notice a paper by Sir J. ]> ,-all 
giving many interesting details about those colonies anil other m «rs 
connected with the Panjiih and its canal system. See Jouma■ of u u . 
Society of Arts, xliv. 285 (Fo rnary 21,1800). 
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Hindu. Sec Joint-family 

Hindu law, unknown in the Panjab, 


Ho tribes, 153 I 

Hujra , a characteristic building in | 
frontier villages of the Panjab, 254 j 

•IiJoa (clan ami), 231, 247, 252, 207, 
281, 28G 

* Imperfect *: a form of tenure (partial 
division) in joint-villages, 355 
Ini perfect -pattidari and - bhaiuchard , 
350 (see also Partition) 

Individual foundation : originates the 
largest class of joint-villages, 293, 
320 

Indo-Scytliian incursions, historic 
series of, 97 

‘Inheritance’: meaning of, 210, 433 
(nofc) 

Inheritance, joint. See Joint-family, j 
Irrigation mentioned in Veda, 189 

— for State colonies (Panjab), 445 

JaoannathA : on State ownership, 209 
Jalandhar district, tribal settlements 
in, 273 

Janjhua tribe and villages, 97 (note), 

3 OS 

Jan on tenure, of Malabar, 170 
Jat (Panjab) Jfit (N. W. Prov. Ac.), 
tribe, 99 

— illustration of origin, 277 and note ! 

— tribes settle in joint-villages, 210, j 
217 

-Gujrat district (Panjftb), 272 

— — Ludiana district (Panjiib), 274 
- (Pa^ahrn clan) in Mathura dis¬ 
trict (N. W. P.), 282 

Jihlam district (N. Panjab): great 
areas, not really villages, 270 
Jirgd (Panjab frontier) tribal-ecunoils, 
255 

JOINT-VILLAGE, the: 

(1) Iyi geyicral - - 

— forms a unit estate, 21 

— includes an area of waste, 20, 439 

— described, 20 

- constitution of (general), 22, 28, 

32 

— subdivisions of, 31, 238, 278, 
280,283 

— custom of pre-emption in, 27 
idea of * the brotherhood * in, 26 

— apparent uniformity of, by reason 
of the Revenue systemj its official 
forms and terms, 9, 326, 327, 415 


JOINT VILLAGE, the (continued): 

(2) Theory and history of~ 

— as connected with tribe and clan 
stage, 29, 225 

— as connected with individual 
foundation, 29, 298 

— represents (at first) an over-lord ¬ 
ship not necessarily connected 
with soil-ownership, 205, 298 

— the product of conquest and 
superiority, 3, 403 

— in a large class of cases depend¬ 
ent on the joint-family and the 
joint-inheritance, 28, 294, 419 

— formed by Indo-Scythic and 
Moslem as well as Aryan fcribos, 
210, 217, 220 

— idea of,recognised with difficulty 
by different classes of early offi¬ 
cials, 431 

— supposed allusion to in Veda, 
204 (note) 

— unknown to Mann, 204 

— how regarded by old native 
governments, 425 

— modern legal title in, 426 

— party spirit in, 437 

— why prevalent in Upper India, 
215,216 

(3) Origin and forms of '— 

— on tribal areas, 244 

— on areas on which a clan has 
grown up and expanded, 266 

— old cultivating fraternities, 269 
from individual foundation, 293 

— connected with State grants, 298 

- revenue farming, 301 

- auction purchase, 802 

— — ‘ oornmendation,’ 310, 818 

— from dismemberment of ruling 
chiefship or large estate, 304- 
BOS, 320 

— example of this in ‘Azamgarh, 

814 

in Bareli (Oudh), 319, 320 

— by private adventure without 
State connection, 320 

— of individual foundation, niay 
appear in stages as sole, joint, or 
partitioned, 295 

— by colouist association, 323, 371 

— - example in Cachar, 189 

— by effect of the Revenue system, 
825, 848 345 

— imperfect or partly divided, .356 

— hold on special kinds of shares, 
341, 842 

— artificially created by revenue 
system, 325, 341 
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JOINT-VILLAGE, the [continued) : 
(8) Origin and forms of— 

— minor varieties and changes by 
partition and otherwise, 828 

~ varieties of, summarised list, 348 

— see also Pattiddri , Bhadachara , 
Possession as measure of right 

(4) As to locality — 

— Madras, (ancient) from Royal 
grants, 307 

- — colonists, 375, 378 

—t- 1 - question of date, 374 

— •• — traces of earlier over-lord shares 

in the Dukhan, 380 

- Gujarat districts of Bombay, 

380 

Joint-family, the, 241, 416 
Joint-liability for revenue In joint 
villages, 21, 325, 438 

-none in rai. villages, 19 

Joint ownership: where it really 
occurs, 421. See Common owner¬ 
ship 

Jones, Richard, his views about Mnnu 
and right in the soil. 206 (note) 

Jot, cultivating holding or tenant 
holding in Bengal, 142 
Jam. See Shifting cultivation 


Kachar. See Cachar 
Kdldpani , irrigation, 262 (note) 
Kanara, tennrea of, 176 
Kanauj, 125 

— villages from dismemberment of, 
311 

Kdyidh, tribes, account of, 168 
•— village, the, 171 
Kandi, subdivisions of khel , 254 
K&ngra (district), villages not found in, 
67 

—peculiar tenures in parts of, 182 
Kdnmdsi («jnirasi, t.c. ‘ inheritance ’) 
right of co-sharer in (early) joint- 
^ village in Madras, 362 
Karnal (district), village tenures of, 279 
Karneim (Madras) - Patwdrx , q.v. 
Kashmir (Kdqnnr, villages), 60 
Kasi/r-khwar . 345 
KatheriyCi clan, 126, 310 
Kdthi, 98 

Katoch and Kalord families, 129, 
13i (note) 

Khasdes, 180 
Khasi Hills, 145 
Khdlsa , 198 

Khel, division of a tappdov tribal area, 
250, 234,258, 408 

—- » group in the clan of related fami¬ 


lies ; and further subdivided, 268, 
408 

Khel (in Assam), 138 
Khcrd (N.-W. Prov.), tho parent vil¬ 
lage, 232 (note) 

Khond. See Kdndh 
Khuldvesh custom, 257 
Kindred, degrees of, in early society, 
234 

divisions of clans drc., depend on. 
283 

Kingdoms of ancient India, 104, 105 
King’s aggregate rights, 199, 208 

— right to supplies of food Ac., 138(note) 
Kohafc tribes, customs of, 256 

Koll tribes, not confused with Kol , 114 
Kol tribor. 153 
IiOLABlAN : customs, 151 

— absence of monarchy, 153, 154 
allinity with TIBETAN, 151 

Korwd villages without boundaries, 
155 

Kos (measure of length), 12 (note) 
Kshatriyd caste, remarks on the, 

^ 187 (note) 

Kulkarnl (Bombay) ^ Patwdri, q.v. 
Kultd or Knlitd ca^te, 135 (note) 

Killil (district), customs of, 133 
Kumaon (district), absence of villages, 
61 

Kuiuri. See Shifting cultivation 
Kunbi caste, 115, 889 
Kurmi (idem) 

Kwin (or Queng), village (Burma), 148 

LjmiurdJr , the, in joint-villages, 24, 
441 

Land: how classified under the Em¬ 
pire, 297 

— alienation, power of, 440 

— value of equal, in cither form of 
village, 438 

Land-revenue, not known in Vedic 
times, 196 

— originating under Dravidian princes, 
181 

Land-tenures, too much reference to 
Aryan sources, 92 
Laws of Manu. See Menu 
Lilia, great tribal estate of, 270, 271 
Ludiana, villages of Jat origin, 274 
Luchai villages, 144 


Madras. See Southern India 
Mdgane, 63, 177 

Mahal (or mahal: both forme in use), 
21 (note) 








Maharashtra, 114 
Mdhato, office of the, 13, 180 
Mahrattu. See Marathii 
Majrd , a hamlet, 270, 280 
Majhhas land (in Dravidian village), 
170 

Malabar, customs of inheritance, 176 

— kings and chiefs of, 109 

— tenures of, 170, 175 
tribal divisions of, 108 

Mdlba, or common expenses of joint- 
village. also the common fund out 
of which they are paid, 25, 340 
Mdlguzdr (Central Provinces), made 
proprietors of villages, 344 
Muliir-viaqbuza , 340 
Malll and Multan, 98 
Mdnpa,n (official precedence rights 
called), 14 

MANU (MCmava dharma (jdstra): 

— account of non-Aryan tribes, 80 

— degrees of relationship, 235 

— Hindu State, the, as contemplated 
by, 190 

— ideas of, regarding agriculture and 
cade, 190-192 

— idea of, regarding ownership of 
land,204 

— joint-villages unknown to, 204 

— on primogeniture, 305 
Manuka, origin of, 115 

—■ administration, effect on tenures, 
223 

— ancient families of asover lords, 380 
Marriage*, offspring of different, have 

separate territories in some clans, 
248 

Mathura district, villages of, 281 
Mauza } in general, 20 (note), 74,58, 62 

— as used iu Assam, 141 

Menials and artisans in both kinds of 
village equally, 23 

— — Pan jab frontier, 255 

-mode of remunerating, 10 

Minor-clan, 233 

Mirdsi, origin of term, 210, 364 (not 0 ) 
Mirdsi rights (Madras), confusion 
about, 304, 380 (vote) 

-- (Bombay), recognised by Mara- 

thas, 385 

Miras i village. See Joint-village 
(Bombay), (Madras) 

Mixed races, 87 
Monarchy among Aryans, 195 

— not always developed by Aryan 
(Rajput) clans, 290 

— Dravidian origin of, in Southern 
India, 108 

— Dravidian form of, 165 
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Monarohy,land-revenue under the, 171 
Mongoloid. See Tibeto-Hurman 
Moslem : colonies of village land¬ 
holders, 219 

— conquests, general effects of, 217 
-dispersion of Rajput clans 

caused by, ,121 

—- joint-villages, why like others, 220 

— revenue-administration of, 221 
Milndd (Kolarian), village-headman, 

156 

Mi x no, Sir T., Minute mentioning 
mirusi villages, 379 (note) 

Mittflui, division of Kandh tribes, 104 


Nauu, or tribal territory (South 
India), 167, 231 

Ndgd. See Serpent -worshippers 
Ndgbansi, houses of C. Prov., Orissa, 
Ac., 96 (note), 154, 166 
Nagla, (local) division of village, 283 
Nair, see Ndyar 

Ndla (division of tribal aiea), 260 
Nariviidfiri villages (Bombay), 391 
Nay ah (or Ndik ), 167 
Ndyar (p). of Ndyan) caste in Mala¬ 
bar, 88 168 

NON-ARYAN element: importance of 
the, 76 

— tribos widely scattered, 82 

— supposed inferiority of. 90 

— varying degrees of civilisation, 8 

— races in Bengal, 110 

-in the Ganges Plain, 105 

- Sir C. A. Elliott ou, 127 

- iu Oudh, 122 

- in the Punjab, 94 

- in Western India, 113 

- in Southern India, 117 

Northern tribes in Western and 
Central India, 113 

— — see also Indo-Soythian 
N.W. Provinces, population of, 104 

— — Non-Aryan race.: recover posses¬ 
sion for a time, 124 

— — tribal or clan-areas found in, 
286 

- village-building in, 70 

Nose, form of, and the epithet andsu , 
83 


Origin of villages. See Village, Joint- 
village, Bai. village, Ac. 

Orissa, population of, 110 (note) 

— Kandh tribes of, 163 

Oudh, non-Aryan and Aryan in, 122 

— clan-arearS found in, 287 „ 
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Ondh village residences, 71 
Outcasts races, supposed inferiority 
of, 120 

-peculiar privileges retained in 

some caues, 81) 

OwNJSKSHif* by a clan: its forms, 405 

— by a family, 415 

— general summary, 898 

— supposed evolutionary stages of, 
400, 422 


PI i. a a in (Polygar), 167 
Puna (also pamul : share in a joint- 
village), 278, 280 

Pancayat (village council), functions 
of, 25 

— in Jut villages, Mathura, 283 

— utility of (modern), 441 
PCindya kingdom, the, 160 

Punjab, the, accounted impure by 
Aryans, 80 

-population of, 93 

-Hindu element in, 102 

-village buildings, 72 

-summary of tribes and castes. 

103 

Pargana (Mughal revenue subdivision 
of a district), 231 

— originated in a clan-area, 287 
Parhdf Kolariau cl an-territory, 155 
Pariah (Faraiyar) and outcasts races, 

89.114 (no/e), 119 

Partition, ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect,’ 
21 

—- when it affects village-tenure, 821) 
Ptisi (Raj-Pasi) tribe, 109, 127 
Patel (headman in rat. village), 13 
~- estimation in which the office was 
held, 15 (nofc) 

— origin of name, 298 (note) 

— utility of offico (modern), 412 
Path an tribes, 245 
PATTJDARl, term explained, 29 

— its origin and use, 355-0 

— villuge.Jnstances of, 314, 321 
-in ‘Azamgarh, 815 

— — liability to change, 335 

-peculiar mode of allotting shares, 

340 

— - consequences of partial division 
in, 330 

— — consequences of loss of correct 
scale of shares, 330 

-voluntary rectification of shares, 

323 

Patwdri (accountant and registrar of 
village or circle of villages), 14 
~~ necessary also in joint-village* 23 



Per capita principle of allotment 
250, 259 

Per-stirpes principle of allotment, 248 
Peshawar (dist.), customs of, 252 
Plough in the Veda, 189 
1 Possesion,’ area in, n<» the measure 
of right in villages, 348 
Pre-emption, custom of, 27 
Primogeniture, custom of, 305 
Private ownership of land, 207 

| PRODUCE SHARE for Royal revenue 
(Oudh), 213 

-(Madras), 369 

-for payment of village menials, 

16 

— — easy means of sottling various 
interests in land, 213 

PROPERTY in LAND : separately de¬ 
marcated fields noticed in Veda, 
189-90 

— Aryan ideas of, 202 

— Manu, Laws of, regarding, 200 

— effect of sale and mortgage on, 441 

— in Burma, 55, 149 

Purchase (euphemistic), land held by, 

I 259 

] — at auotion sale for arrears, 302 
' Qabza lands, 257, 264 

I Rib cultivation, 53 

Races, position of the inferior, 89 

— see Tribe 

RAIYATWARl VILLAGE, the: de 
scribed, 19 

! — connected with tribal areas and 
I tribal stage of society, 227, 24l. 

— tenure depends on right by first- 
clearing, 400 

— possible connection with stage in 
which ‘family’ is not joint, 242, 418 
original allotment of holdings not 
generally traceable, 10 

— nature of lien constituting tho 
‘ community,’ 18, 433 

— cannot be attributed to decay of a 
joint-constitution, 35 

— how affected by change in modo of 
revenue administration, 18, 431 

— not liable to vary in form, 329 

— modern (legal) title to holding, 427 
I Raj, the. See State (Hindu) 

I Raja, the, in Vedic times, 195 
i — term explained, 197 (note) 

— investiture of Hindu, by aboriginal 
tribesmen, 89 

1 — as general owner of land (see State 
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Raj-has lands, 181 

RAJPUT, use of term. 187 (note) 

— thirty.six 4 houses ’ of, 187 

— Agnikula, 113 

— some clans without Ttdjd } 200 

— process of raising to rank of, 90 

— clans, dispersion and re-settlement 
of, 121 

— conquest in Himalayan districts, 131 

— locally called Thdhiir ; reason of, 
121 

— inferior marriages of, mixed races 
resulting from, 87 

— Jafc connection with, 100 

— tribes of, now found in the Paojfib, 
129 

— settlements of, in the Hills, 181 

custom of (dividing 
riverain lands), 281 (note) 

Rel inquishment of holding,right of, 428 
Residence. See Village site 
REVENUE, administration of: 

— Moslem rule: its effects, 221 

— assessment, ohange from grain- 
share to cash payment, 221 

-effect of. on shares in village, 339 

— — difference between native and 
British mode, 428 (note) 

— fanning: acquisition of landlord 
title to village by, 801 

— — joint-villages in Kaira and 
Broach arising from, 888 

RIGHT in LAND, early ideas of, 399 

-by 4 first clearing,’ 207 (note), 100 

-by 4 inheritance ’ or conquest, 

210. 402 

-found iu 4 strata,’ one interest 

over the other, 212 

— — case of, in the N. Punjab, 214 
Rohtak district: villages (expansion 

on clan-area), 276 
Royal lands and farms, 141, 181 

-probably Dr a vidian, 171 

-in Burma, 147 . 

Royal rights, aggregate of, 199, 201, 
208 

Rulership, very often informal, 201 


$It>rx-WjinxDi 19 
Santal village, the, 157 
Scattered holdings (variety of aoil). See 
Bhaidchdrd 
Senapati, 195 

Seori (or Suviri) tribes, 108 
Serpent-worshipping races (Panjab 
<fco.), 95, 169 {note) 

Shnns, the : land customs little known, 
160 
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Shares, special forma of, in joint- 
villages (zee Joint-village), 342 
Shifting (or temporary) cultivation, 52 

— gradual transformation of, 56 
Shouting, as a primitive metisuro of 

distance, 12 
SJiozha. See Cold 
Sir land, 25, 337352 
Sou-indaw, resident, custom of, 220 
(note) 

SOUTHERN INDIA : 

— population of, 116 

— ancient kingdoms, 166 

— village-buildings, 68 

—• remains of joint-villages, 302 
South-western Bengal. Sec Chutiya 
Nagpur, Orissa 
STATE, the Hindu, 192 

— - when on a clan-basis, 197 

— said to be 4 feudal,’ 199 

— when not on a clan-basis. 200 

— grades of chiefs in. and titles, 197 

— multitude of officials in, 299 (note) 

— gives rise to joint villages by its 
grants, 296 

— and by its decadence and dismem - 
bermont, 304 

— and lator by revenue-fanning, 301 

— ownership of land by. 207 

as influenced by Moslem con¬ 

quest, 223 

— — effect of, on village tenures, 423 
Sudra. Sec Ciidra 
Superimposition of rights and inter¬ 
ests in land, 212 

Svkks, Col., onDakhan tenures, 882 


Taka race, the, 95, 96 
Talaing , the (in Burma), 147 
Taluqa (division of district, locally), 
231 

— derived from clan-aroas, 287 

— why it has survived, 232 
Tangana (tribe), 123 

Tappd (subdivision of clan-arca), 237, 
247, 253, 267, 279, 282, 286, 289 
Tara, the, of Malabar, 175 
Taungyd. See Shifting cultivation 
Tauzi-blqhd, 334 
Taxila ( Takdshila ), 95 
TENANTS: . 

— in joint villages, 25 

— rights of, in their houses, 26 

— rights of, as arising under the rai. 
and joint forms of village respect¬ 
ively, 4'33, 435 

Tenure, prevalent form of, determine 
the revenue system, 431 
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f juikur , name for Rajput (locally), 124 

— title of subordinate chief, 197 
Tbapd - J'app&y q.v. 

Tkdru tribe, 123 

ThoK, (local) division of a village, 31, 
283 

Tibetan element in Himalavan dis¬ 
tricts, 77. 87, 93, 130 
Tilokcandr Bate, estates of (dismem¬ 
berment of local ruleiship), 319 
Titles. Sen State, the Hindu 

- (legal) to land in modern times 
compared with the Empire, 499 

-practical effect of, 440 

— secured by village record system, 443 
Tonduimayidalam, vestiges of joint- 

villages in, 371 

Transformation of villages of one kind 
into another, 30, 343, 344 
Tree (orgrove) planted or left at founda¬ 
tion of new village, 136, 324, 390 
TRIBAL AREAS or territories found 
over India, 105, 230 

— (Punjab frontier) described, 250,253 

— 4 iUlqa , talflqa, Ac., explained, 246 

— in South India, 167, lb9 

— where the clan has grown up in 
situ , 268 

-(customary law), 217 

rule gives way to monarchy, 197 

— stage of society: village settle¬ 
ments necessarily began under, 225 

-villages: appearance of joint¬ 
holding in, which mav not be real, 
244 

TRIBE (or clan), the, in relation to the 
village, 226 

-to the monarchy, 197 

— principle of subdivision of, 233, 
236, 238 

— terms indicating subdivisions, 194 
{note), 273 

— the Dravidian, 163 
•— the Kohm an, 156 

— the Aryan in Yedic times, 193 

— assemblies of the, 195 

— among the Israelites, 235 

— in Greece, 235 

— in Wales, 233 

TRIBES, variety of, in India, 84 

— of mixed origin, 87 

— 4 outcast© ’ Ac., 89 

— possessing custom of joint-family 
and a strong sense of union, 243 

— Panjab frontier, connected with the 
joint-village, 220 

— Indo-Scythic, ‘215 

— also Aryan, Jat, Moslem, Non- 
Aryan 


Vai^ya (caste), not specially agricul¬ 
turist, 186, 191,192 

— view of, in Manu, 190 

Varga (Kfmara), superior holding of 
land, 177 

Veda, no mention in, of land holding 
in vilioges, Ac., 204 

— agriculture, allusions to, in, 158 

— caste as mentioned in, 186 
Velldlar (agriculturist caste of S. 

India), 372, (Final r marks the 
plural, n the singular.) 

Yt*h (periodic exchange of holdings, 
Panjab frontier) • also the series or 
groups of soils recognised, 256, 257, 
259, 260 (note) 

VILLAGE: 

(1) TIvory of, in General — 

— both types of, found in local juxta¬ 
position, 361 

— early literary allusions in \’eda. 204 
-in Mann, are to the mi. form 183 

— error arising from combining differ¬ 
ent accounts of, 34 

— of Northern, Jat, and other tribes : 
why in the joint-form, 216 

— origin of: different views, 228 

— popular idea of, 3 

— quotations from Sir H. S. Maine, 4 

— reason of lion-recognition of two 
types, 83 

— two types : areas in which each is 
prevalent, compared, 8 

— summary of all the varieties of, 348 

(2) General features of — 

— absence of, in certain places, 57, 60, 
131 

not always found (at first) in con- 
nection with large clan-areas, 23, 
245, 251, 260, 267, 270, 404 

— formation of, as affected by climate 
and circumstances of cultivation, 48, 
66, 67 

essential limit of, only when there 
has been individual foundation, 294, 
831 

— in Panjdb, not as a rule Aryan, 80 

— artificial in various localities, 61, 
261 (note) 

— transformation of, 36. 343, 344 
vernacular terms for, 74 

— number oi, as a measure of the 
extent of a raja’s and chief’s 
territory, 198 

— waste included in boundary and 
difference as regards ownership 
thereof, 12, 20, 173 

— site or group of residences, 13, 67 
general statistics of, 73 
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VILLAGE (continued): 

(2) Gen. ra l features of— 

— in Gujarat, C9 

— Katun girl and const districts, 70 
Central Provinces, 70 

— N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 70, 71 

— Panjab, 72 

— central site and hamlets, 270, 270 
>— built on elevated ground, 7*2 

— separate suburb for menials (S. 
India), 08 

— area, general extent of, 1.2 

(8) Administrat ive and practical — 
VILLAGE -tenures, ostensibly not af¬ 
fected by Moslem conquest, 217 

— bow alTected by British rule, 42(5 
-by assumption of State right in 

the soil, 423 

— two types of: how differing as regards 
tenant-right in them, 433 

— either type equally advantageous, 
430 

— when held by agriculturist and non- 
agriculturist owners, 851 

— aggregation from an administrative 
point oi view, 423, 441 

— records, value of the, 443 (.sec 
Titles) 

— officers, Ac. See Pafwdri, Patel, 
Headman, Lamharddr , Menials 

— curious features of: Assam hills, 
145 

— in Burma, 146-48 

— Pra vidian (Kdndh) in origin, 171 
— - - in Chutiyii Nagpur, 179 

— Kolarian forms of, 155 

— frontier of Pan jab, a unique type, 
246 

— see also ftai. village, Joint-village 
Vindhyan hills, barrier formed by, 42 

— passes through, 44 

— eastern end, refuge ground in, 40 
Vis 'ibadi custom (North Madras), 141 


Wa/sr or Wesh =* Vesh, q.v. 
TVarg. See Varga 


<3L 


1417 m (wirusat Ac.), euphemism for 
title by conquest (- inheritance) 
211, 252, 403 (of, mini si) 

War is in Kangra.: view of his position, 
215 

WASTE-land, the, general State right 
to, as descending from ancient 
Rajas, 12, 21 (note), 199, 208, 243, 
318, 444 (note) 

— not the property of rat. village, 11 

— always included in joint-village 
estate, 20, 365, 439 

— surplus area, 21 (note) 

— practical use of, in villages of either 
form, 439 

— in Kdndh villages, 173 

— not regarded as ‘property,’ 242, 
400 

Wat an, 15 

Water-shares, 258, 204 

Wells for irrigation, slmrc3 depending 
on, 842 

•• forming units of cultivating settle¬ 
ment, or of assessment, 65,342,345, 
346 

West Coast, villages not found, 02 

— land-tenures of. 174 

WESTERN INDIA, population of, 

111 

— Dravidian element in, 101 

— sec also Gujarat, Pakhan. 


Yadava or Jiidufi clans, 97, 111 


Zai, in tribal names (Panjab frontier), 
meaning of, 250 
ZdUddr, 442 
ZAMINDaRI : 

used to indicate the aggregate of 
Boyal rights, 203 

— grant of the, 300 

— meaning when applied to villages, 
350, 355, 427 

Zones of cultivation in villages, 
(N.W.P.), 334 
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ME NT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

Vincent. — The Land Question in 
North Wales : being a Brief Survey of the 
History, Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Effect of the Proceedings of the Welsh Land 
Commission. By J. E. Vincent, Barri-ter- 
at-Law. 8vo., 5s. 

Wakeman and Hassail. —Essays 
Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakkman, 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 
8 vo., 65. 

Walpo le. — His tor y of Engl a nd 
from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1S15 to 1858. By Spencer 
Walpole. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6j. each. 

Wolff. — Odd Bits of History: 

being Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Hbnry W. Wolff. 8vo., 8s. 6 d. 

Wood-Martin. — Pagai Ireland : 

AN A rch.gological SKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By \V. 
G. Wood-Martin. M.R.I.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

Wylie. — History of England 
under Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A.. one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schoois. 3 vo!s. Crown8vo. Vol. I., 1399- 
1404, 105. 6ii. Vol. II., r55. Vol. III., 155. 

[Vol. IV. In the press. 
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Armstrong. — The LieeandLetters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited by 
G. F. Armstrong, Fcp. 8 vo., 75. 6 d. 

Bacon. -The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon , including all //is Oc¬ 
casional Works. Edited by James Sped- 
ding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4 s. 

Bagehot. — Biographica l Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo.. 3s. 6 d. 

Blackwell. — Pioneer Worn in 
Opening the Medical Profession to 
WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 8vo. t 6s. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B. ). 

Twenty-fife Years of Sr. 
Andrews. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. 1 . 12s. Vol. II. 15s. 

Sr. Andrews and Elsewhere: , 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things J 
Left. 8vo., 15s. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1890 to September 1895. 

8 vo. T 15s. 

Brown. — The Life of Ford Madox- 
Brown. By Ford Madox Hukffkr, 
With 49 Plates and 7 illustrations in the 
Text, being reproductions of the Artist’s 
Pictures. 

Buss. — Frances Mary Buss and 
her Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle: A His¬ 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1S35. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenblm 

Digby, by one of his Descendants. By the 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Conspirator,’ 

1 A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ etc. With 
Illustration. 8vo. 

Erasmus. — Life and Letters of ! 
Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown Svo., 6 j. 

Fox. — The Early History of * 
Charles James fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 185. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Granville, — Letters of Harriet , 
Countess Granville , 1810-1845. Edited 
by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 
With Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo., 32 s. 


Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford , Bart., G.C.IL , M.D., F.R.S.. 
By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 8vo., 

125 . 6d. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6 d. sewed. 

Haweis .—Mr Musical Life. By 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6 d. 

Havelock. — Memoirs 01 Sir Henry 
Havelock , K.C.B. By John Clark 
Makshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Holroyd. — The Girlhood of Maria 
Joseph a Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
Alder ley), as told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 

Julius KAstlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 
Student's Edition 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo., 12 s. 
Library Edition. 2 vols 8vo., 36s. 
Edinburgh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs o. the 
Baron de Marbot. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Nansen. — Fridtiof Nansen, 1861- 
1893. By VV. C. Brogger and Nordahl 
Rolfsen. With an Introductory Poem by 
Bjornstjern Bjorn son. Translated by 
William Archer. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations, Portraits, and Maps. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
of George John Nomanes , AI.A., LL.D 
F.R S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo., 15 s. 
Seebohm. — The Oxford Reformers 
— John Co let, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14.S. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 

Life of Shakespeare. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo„ £1 is. 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By 

James Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21?. 
Stephen. —Ess a vs in Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Biography. By S^r James Stephen. 
Crown Svo., 7 s. 6 d. 
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Turgot. — Tiff. Life and Writings 
OF Turgot , Comptroller-General of France, 
1 774- j: 77 6 - Edited for English Readers by 
W. Walker Stephens, Svo., 125. 6 d. 

Verney. —Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. & II., During the Civil IV ar. 
By Francks Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 425. 

Vol. III., During the Commonwealth. 
1650-1660. Bv Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 


Wellington.— Lifk of the Dukf. 

of WEU.imfox. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Wolf. — The Ziff of Joseph Wolf, 
Animal Fainter. By A. FI. Palmer. 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text. Svo., 21 5. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

Seas and Zands. With 71 Illus- I 
trations. Cr. Svo., 3 5. 6 d. 

Wandering Words. With 45 
Illustrations. 8vo., i3r. 

East and West: With 14 Illus¬ 
trations by R. T. Pritchett. Svo., 185. | 

AUSTRAIJA AS IT IS, or Facts 
and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New Zealand. By A Clergyman, 
thirteen years resident in the interior of 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3 5. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Bent (J. Theodore). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- ( 
Land : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethjo -! 

PIANS : being a Record of Travel and j 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 105. 6 d. 


Brassey (the late Lady), 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ; ’ Our 
Roms on the Ocean for Eleven 
M oaths. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. Svo. 21 s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crow n 8vo., 75. 6 d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., 6r/. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. 8 vo., 215. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 75. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6 d. sewed, * 5 . cloth. 

In the Trades , the Tropics, and 
the ‘ Roaring Forties. ’ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 
4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the * Sunbeam \ 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. 4to., 25, 6d 

Browning.—^ Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Browning. 
With Illustrations. Svo. 


Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure 
in ft orthern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 155. 

Brassey. — Voy ages and Tea pels 
of Lord Brassey, K.C.B. , D.C.L. , 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmct. 2 vols. Cr. 8 vo„ 105. 


Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col¬ 
onies. With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
25. boards, 2 s. 6</. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 25. Or/, cloth. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &g.- 

Visors to Remarkable Quillinan.— Journal or a Few 

Worths' Residgsce in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 


Howitt. . .. c 

Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages m English • 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. od. j 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alette : the i 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 


Ouillinan (Do^a Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lbk, Author of “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” Ac. 
Crown Svo., 6r. 


Narrative of a Search lor ireasure on u«. ■ ,, , rr( ,. r 

Desert Island of Trinidad. With a Maps SmitK —IS 


Isms. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 


Part I. England. i6mo. t $$. 6tf. 

Part II. IV ALES AND IRELAND. l6mO., 


35. td. 

Part III. Scotland. 


[In preparation. 


Stephen.— The Pi. av- Ground of 
Europe. By Lbslif Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. net. 


and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, I 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

The ‘ Falcon' on the Baltic . a | 

Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page , 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 *- 6 d. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. i S87 : , 

A Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. 

Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3$. 6 d. 

Murdoch . — From Edinburgh to 

the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn- 
Musdoch. With 2 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Green- 

land. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Eskimo Lite. With 31 Illustrations. • 

8vo., z 6s. 

Peary. — My Arctic Jourhai. : a 
year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By — The Romance of THE 

Josephine Dieuitsch-Pf.ari . \\ »th 19 Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 

Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations {v.^Fred. J Whisha.v. Crown Svo., 6 s. 
in the Text. 8vo., t 2 s. y 3 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two 
Of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 2 s. boards, 2 s. 6<i. cloth. 


Tyndall. — The Glaciers of the 
Alps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex¬ 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 6 <1. net. 


Veterinary Medicine, &o. 

Steel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Bog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 


K'S. 6ti 

A Treatise on the .Diseases Of 

• -••4 ff _ Vf>e 


1 JLJS&Stdtan * ** ~ ^. 

THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo., 12s. 


Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. Svo., 7 s 


* •****. Horses ^ and 
Stabl/sF By Major-General Sir F. Fitz- 
wYQRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 2 S. 6 d. net. 

* Stonehenge.’ — Thf. D o c i h 

Health and Disease. By 4 Stone- 
hence*. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8 vo., 75. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. td. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6s. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
Assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo., Price ioj. 6 d. each Volume, Cloth. 


%* The Volumes art also issued half-hound in Leather , with gilt top . The price ca>i be had 

from all Booksellers. 


ARCHER Y. By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H, Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, Major C. 
Hawkins Fisher, Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, 
Rev. W. 1 C. R. Bedford, J. Balfour Paul, 
and L. W. Maxson. With 2 Maps. 23 
Plates and 172 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL . 

By Montague Shearman. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., 
M.P., and a contribution on Paper-chasing 
by Walter Rye. With 6 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by 
Stanley BERKKLEY.and from Instantaneous 
Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown ; 
8vo., 10s. 6 </. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By j 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. 1. AFRICA AND AMERICA. | 
With Contributions by Sir Samvel W. j 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, 
Warburton Pike, and F. C. Selous. ' 
With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, 
and H. Will ink, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo.. 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Hebek 
Percy, Arnold Pike, Major Algernon 
C. Heber Percy, W. A. Baillie- 
Gkohman, Sir Henry Pottinoer, 
Bart., Lord Kilmorry, Abel Chapman, 
Walter J, Buck, and Sr. George 
LittLedale. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by Chas. 
Whymper, and from Photographs. Cr. 
8vo., 1 or. 6 d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 

foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. II. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, 
Dudley D.Pontifex, Russell D.Walker, 
and Reginald H. R. Rimington-Wilson. 
With 11 Plates by Lucien Davis, R.I., 19 
Illustrations in the Text from Photographs, 
and numerous Diagrams and Figures. Cr. 
8vo., 10s. 6 d. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. F.dmond 
Wap.re, D. D., and a Chapter on ‘Rowing 
at Eton* by K. Harvey Mason. With 10 
Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instan¬ 
taneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge 
Henley, and Putney. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 J, 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

COURSING. By Harding Cox. 
FALCONRY. By the Hon. Gerali 
Lascelles. 

With 20 Plates and 36 Illustrations in 
the Text by John Charlton, R. H. 
Moore, G. E. Lodge, and L. Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

CRICKET : By A. G. Steel and 

the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con¬ 
tributions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W . G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 12 Plates and 52 Illustrations in the 
Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and 
from Photographs. Crown Svo., ior. 6 d. 

CYCLING . By the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier, With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text by 
the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, 
S. T. Dadd, and George Moore. Crown 
8vo., 1 os. 6 d. 

DANCING . By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
The Countess of Ancaster, and Mrs. 
Wordsworth. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, and 11 Plates avid 54 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. 
Giles and J. Sturgess, and from Photo, 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING . By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With iS Intaglio 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., io5. 6 <i. 

FISITING. By H. C-holmondeley- 

Pknnell, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of 6ea Fisheries. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 1 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major j 
John P. Traherne, Frederic M. Hal¬ 
ford, H. S. Hall, and Thomas 
Andrews. With Frontispiece, 8 Full- , 
page Illustrations of Fishing Subjects by 
C. H. Whymper and Conway Lloyd ! 
Jones, and very numerous Illustrations of ! 
Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions hv the 
Marquis of Exeter. William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, H. R. Francis, 
and R. B. Marston. With Frontis¬ 
piece, 6 Pull-page Illustrations of Fishing 
Subjects by C. H. Whymper and Con¬ 
way Lloyd-Jones, and very numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
105. 6 d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Lord Well wood, H. S. C. Everard, 
Andrew Lang, and other. With 25 Plates 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text, by Thomas 
Hodge and Harry Fvrniss, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions oy the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. VV. L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, Alfred E. T. Watson, 
Sir Marteine Lloyd, George H. Long 
man, and J. S. Gibbons. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text by J. 
Sturgess, J. Charlton, G. D. Giles, and 
A. C. Sealy. Crown 8vo., 10$. Cui. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
Matthews, C. Pilkington, Sir F. 
Pollock, Hi G. Willink, and an Introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. Justice Wills. With 13 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. G. Willink, and others. Crown 8vo., 
105. 6«{. 


FACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS¬ 
ING. 

RACING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire,’ and W. G. Craven. With 
a Contribution by the Hon. F. Law ley. 

STEEPLE-CHASING. By Arthur 
Coventry and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by J. Sturgess. 
Crown Svo., 10s. 6 d. 

PIPING AND POLO. 

RIDING. By Captain Robert Weir. 
Riding-Master, R-H.G. With Contribu 
tions by the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the 
Earl of Onslow, E. L. .Anderson, 
and Alfred E. T. Watson. 

POLO. By J. Murray Brown. 

With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in 
the Text, by G. D. Giles, Frank Dadd, 
and F. Stuart Allan. Crown 8 vo., 

105 . 6</. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 

dyke. With Contributions on WHALING, 
by Sir H. W. Gore-Booth: TARPON, by 
Alfred C. Harmsworth ; ANTIPODEAN 
and FOREIGN FISH, by VV. Senior. 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text, by C. Napier He my, 
R. T. Pritchett, VV. W May, and 
others. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne - 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With 11 Full-page 
Illustrations and 94 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. J. Stuart - W ortle y , Harper 
Pennington, C. Whymper, G. E. Lodge, 
J. M. Oswald Brown, Sir R. Franklanp, 
and from Photographs. Cr. 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Galiavey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and 57 Illustrations in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 
C. Whymper, J. G, Millais, G. E. 
Lodge, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d. 
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SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote 

and C. G. Tkbbvtt. FIGURE SKATING. 
By T. Maxwell Witham. With Contri¬ 
butions on CURLING Rev. John Kerr), 
TOBOGGANING (Ormond Hake), ICE¬ 
SAILING (Henry A. Buck . BANDY (C. 
G. Tehbutt). With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations and Diagrams in the Text by 
C. Whymper and K. Whymper and Capt. 
R. M. Alexander. Crown 8vo., ios. 6<f. 


SWIMMING . By Archibald Sin¬ 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs, 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. 
T* Dadd and from Photographs by G. 
Mitchell. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

: - ■' " 

TENNIS ; LA WN TENNIS, i 

RACKETS AND FIVES. Uy J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 1 
Bouverie, and A.C. Aingek With Contri¬ 
butions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton. W. C. j 
Marshall, Miss L. Don, H. W. W. 
Wilber force, H. F. Lawford, Spencer 
W. Gore, R. D. Sears, and Herbert 
Chipp. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations 
in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. 
Newton, and from Photographs. Crown 
8 vo., xoj. 6 </. 


YACHTING, , 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS. YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT,&c. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., Lord 
Brassey, C. E. Seth-Smith, 

C.B., G. L. Watson, R. T. Pritchett. 
Sir George Leach, K.C.B., Vice- 
President Y.R.A., ‘ Thalassa,’ The 

Karl of Pembroke and Mont¬ 
gomery, E; F. Knight, and Rev. 
G. L. Blake. With 21 Plates and 93 
Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Sopek. 
&c M and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 
ios. 6d. 

Vo’. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT¬ 
ING IN AMERICA AN D THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &c. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis ok 
DVffeiun and Ava, K.P., James 
McFerkan, Rev. G. L. Blake, T. B. 
Middleton, Edward Walter. Castle 
and Robert Castle, G. Christopher 
Davies, Lewis Herreshoff, The Earl 
of Onslow, G.C.M.G., H. Horn, and 
Sir George Leach, K.C.B, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent V.R.A. With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, 
&c., and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 
ios. fid. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume. Cloth. 

*,* The Volumes arc also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE . Natural His¬ 
tory by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations I 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 5 s. 

THE PHEASANT Natural History | 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley : Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus¬ 
tration:* and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 5 s\ 


THE HARE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelli s ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S'. Gibbon:-, and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 


WILD FOWL. By the Hon. John 

Scott-Montagu,M.P.,&c. [In preparation. 


THE RED DEER. By Cameron 

of Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, &c. 

[/« preparation. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
( The) of Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Watson (“ Rapier 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vol. L, August to December, 1895. Os. 

Vol. II., January to June, 1896. 6s. 

Bickerdyke . — Days of my Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

DEAD SHOF(Thb): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treati se on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

Ellis. -Chess Spa fas; or, Short and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Falkener .— Games, Ancient a nd 
Oriental , and How to Flay Them. By 
Edward Falkenkk. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8 vo ., 11s. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 

J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling: or, 

Treatise on the Art oi Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal¬ 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por¬ 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown Svo., 15s. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 

Kens. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With; 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
* Lady-Tobooanneu \ With 40 Illustra- ! 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

1 

Graham. — Country Pas times for . 
Boys . By P. Anderson Graham, With j 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photograph o. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lang. -Angling Sketches . tty 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. \ 


Longman. -Chess Openings , By 

Frederick W. Lonqman. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6 d. 


Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets 01 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6j. 


Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Yovm Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 6 d. 


Pole (William). 

The Theory of the Modern Sc/en 
tific Game of Wms r. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

TheEvol vtion of Whist: a Study of 

the Progressive Changes which the Gan c 
has undeigone. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Proctor. — How to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Ronalds, — The Fly- Fisher's Ento¬ 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. Svo., 14J. 


Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman: 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on NetBoats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Ci. 8vo., 6 s. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


Abbott .— Tim Elements of Logic. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3 s. 

Aristotle. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bollxnd, 
M.A.; and short Introductory Essays 
by A. Lano, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from BolJand and 
Langes ‘ Politics’). Crown 8vo , 2s. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan¬ 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edw. 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8 vo. 105. 6 d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works . Edited by R. L. 
Elms. James Shedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ^3 13s. 6 d. 

Letters and Life } including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Shedding. 7 v 0 1 s. 8vo. f £4 45. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8 vo.. ios. 6 */. 

The Essays. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Store and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6 d. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 61L 
Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6 d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume , price ios. 6 d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8 vo., 

15s. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 155. 


Bain (Alexander)— continued 

Logic , Deductive and Inductive. 
Part I. 45. Part II. 6s. 6 d. 

Practical Essays. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 
Bray (Charles). 

The Phi losophy of Necessity : or, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo„ 5s. 

Thi: E >uca won of the Peelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bray. — Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8 vo m is. 6d. 

Davidson. —The Logic of Defini¬ 
tion^ Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Green (Thomas Hill).—The Works 
of. Edited by R. L. Nettlkship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 

16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. $vo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 5s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The 'Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 

2 V 0 ls, 8VO., 215 . 

Hume. — The Philosophic a l Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 285. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that ot 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason , 
and Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics .. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy — continued . 


Kant (Immanuel) - -continued . 

Fundamental Principles of the 

M F. TAPE YS/C OR E THics. Transla ted by 
T. K. Abbott, B. D. (Extracted from 
‘ Kant s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.') 
Crown 8vo, 39. 

Intro ductlon to Logic , and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subt/lty of 
tub Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. Svo., 6 s. 

K i 1 li c k. — Handbook to Mill's 

System or Logic. By Rev. A. H. 

Kir lick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. Svo., 16s. 

Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. 8vo., 2 is. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. A Text-book of Mental Science 

✓ dor Academies and Colleges. 8 vo., 129. 

. Psychology. Descriptive and Ex¬ 
planatory : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws,and Development of Human Mental 
Life. Svo., 21s. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. 6 d . 

Lewes. The History of Fhiloso- 

PHYy from Thales to Comte. By Gf.oroe 

Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8 vo., 215. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 25. 6 d. 


Mosso. Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from .he Italian by E. Lough 
andF, Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 

1 8vo., 7s. 6rY. 

Romanes. — Mind . and Motion and 
Monism. By George John* .Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6<L 

Stock. Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fop. 8vo,, 3s. 6 d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Ou TUNES or Psycho log v. Svo., 9s. 

The Teacher s Handbook Of Psy¬ 
chology. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Studies of Childhood. Svo, 
1 os. 6 d. 

Swinburne. - - Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning, By Alfred James Swindurne, 
i M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Weber. History of Philosophy, 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 165. 

WhcLtely (Archbishop). 

Bacon's fiss ays. With Annotations. 
Svo., 109 . 6 d. 

Elements of Logic . C r. Svo. , 45. 6 d. 
Elements of Rhetoric, Cr. Svo., 

49. 6 d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. Svo., 

is. 6 d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 


Mill.-- Analysis.of the Phenomena 

of the Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vols. 8 vo., 289. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. Svo., 35. 6 d. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo.,u. 4 d. 
On Representative Government. 
Crown 8 vo., 29. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 

Examination of Sir IVjliiam 
Hamilton’s Philosophy . 8 vo.. 169. 
Nature , the Utility of Religion^ 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 5 s. 


University of Berlin). 

The Stoics , Epicureans , and 
Sceptics. Translated by the. Rev. O. J. 
Reich el, M.A. Crown 8 vo., 159. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown Svo., 109. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Kvo. 
189. 

Socrates and 'the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reich el, M.A. Crown Svo., 109. 6 d. 







Moral, and Political Philosophy — continueti. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(Stonyhurst Strips), 


A Manual op Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6<l. 

First Principles of Kmivlroge. j 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo., 5s. 

General Metaphysics. By John I 

RrcKADY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

I 

Logic. By Richard R Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Moral Philosophy {Ethics \nd 
NATURAL Law). By Joseph Rickahv, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

Natural Thro logy* By Bernard 

BoiiDDRK, S.J. Crown Svo., 6 s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 

S.J. Crown Svo., 6 s. 6 d. 


History and Science of Language, &e. 


Davidson. — Leading and Import¬ 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex¬ 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3.9. 6 d. 


Farrar. Language and Languages: 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6 s. 


G r a h a in. — English Synonyms , 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. R Graham. Fcp. 8vo.,6j. 


Max Muller (R). 

The Science op Language- -Found¬ 
ed. on Lectures delivered at the Royal In¬ 
stitution in 186r and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 2 ij. 


Max Muller (V.)—continued. 

Biographies of Words , and the 
HOMR of the Ary as. Crown 8vo., 75.6 d. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education , delivered at Ox¬ 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 

Roget.-- Thesaurus of English 

Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Petkr Mark Roget, ’ M.O., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im¬ 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son 
John Lewis Roqf.t. Crown Svo. 105. 6 d. 

Whately. -English Synonyms. By 
K. Jane Whately. Fcp. 8vo., y . 


Political Economy and Economies. 

Ashley, English Economic fits- Brass ^.—Papers add Aodnsssks 

Tory and 7 'hrory. By w. J. Ashley, on Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5 s. Part II Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
10s. 6d. ' b -Y George Howell, M.P. Crown Svo , 5s. 


Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagekot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socia lisai. 

Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs. Barnktt. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Devas .—A Manual of Politicu 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. Svo ' 
6 s. 6<1. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 


Dowell. —A History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the Earliest 
limes to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. Svo). Vols. 1. and II 
The History of Taxation, 2rs. Vols. Ill 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 21s. 
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Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetallism, Svo., $s. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Cr. 
8vo., 3$. 6 d. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Harking. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 145. 
The Theory of Credit. Svo. 
Vol. I., 105. net. Vol. II., Fart I., 10$. net. 
Vol. II.. Part II., 105 . 6 ft. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
of Exchange, Hank-notes, &c. 

[In the press. 

Mill. — Political Economy, By 
John Stuart Mill. # 

Popular Edition. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 305*. 


Symes. —Pol rrn al Econo m v : a 

Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading; also a Supple¬ 
mentary Chapter on Socialism By Pro 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution of tup. 18 th Cen¬ 
tury IN ENGLAND : Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 8 vo., 105. 6 d . 

Webb. —The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., 185. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued undvr the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in 
England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A.. Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d 

Set ect Documents II l us tea ting 
the History of Trade Unionism. 

1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. V. Ci alton. With a Preface by 

Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

DfploigPs Referendum en Suisse. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. [Inpreparation . 


Select Documents Illustrating 
the State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. He wins, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford; Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science / 
[In preparation. 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited 
by Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and the Hanseatic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArthuk, Vice-Mistress of Girton 
College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Throrif.s as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 1 The Story 
of Creation \ With Illustrations. Fcp. 
1 8vo., is. 6 d . 

La ng. —CusroM and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6 d. 


Lubbock.— The Origin of Civilisa¬ 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., i8j. 

Romanes (George John). 

Darwin , and after Darwin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., toj. 6 d. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6 d . 

An Examination of Weismann¬ 
ism. Crown Svo., 6 j. 
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Classical Literature, Translations. Ac. 


Abbott.- - Hellene i. A Collection 

of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 

i^Eschylus. — Eume hides of /Esciiy- 
r.US. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8 vo., ys. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., is, 

Becker (Proff.ssor). 

Gall us: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 3$. 6 d. 

C//Aicicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 


Rich. A Diction a k v of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8 s. 6 d. 

Tacitus. The History of P. 
Cornelius l acitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albert 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D., sometime 
Scholar of 1 riniUr’ College, Dublin. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 8vo., ys . 6 d. Vol. II. 8vo., 125. C 6 . 


Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence, \ 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., IT., III., Svo., I 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 155. 

Farnell. — Greek Lyrjc Poetry : 1 
a Complete Collection of the Surviving 1 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro¬ 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
GeorGb S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo., 16s. 

Lang*. — Homer and the Epic . By 
Andrew Lano. Crown 8vo., qs. net. 

Lucan .— The Piiarsaija op Lucan ; 
Translated into blank Verse, with some , 
Notes. By Edward Ridley, Q.C., some¬ 
time Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. , 

Mackail. -Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mac- ■ 
kail, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 1 
Edited with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 


Tyrrell. — Translations into Greek 

and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 

Tyrrell. 8 vo., 6 s. 

Virgil. 

T/i e tEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The. Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The . Unfed of Virgil , freely trans¬ 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d . 

The eEneid of Virgil . Books I. 
to VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

Wilkins. - The Growth of the 

Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo., 6 s. 


Ac worth.— Ballads of the Mara - 
teas. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. B) Harry Arbuth- 
not Acworth. 8vo., 5s. 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 

trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3$. 6 d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night \ 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. large 
paper edition, 12*. 


Allingham (William)— continued. 

Lief and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. ; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6j.: large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Bl \ckberries. Imperial 16mo., 6 s. 

Sets oj the above G uols. tuny be had iti uni¬ 
form Half-parchment binding , price 30s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 



Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6 s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

King David . (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

King Solomon . (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo., 6.s. 
A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
Svo., 7 s. 6 d. 

M ETHIS7'OF IIEL ES IN BROADCLOTH : 

a Satire. Fcp. Svo., 4 s. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown Svo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Armstrong,— The Poetic a i. Wok ks 
of Edmund J. Armstrong Fcp. 8vo., 55. j 

Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

The Light of the World : or the | 

Great Consummation. Cr.8vo.,75.6rf. net. 

Potipiiar s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown Svo , 55. net. 

Adzvma : or the Japanese Wife. A 

Play. Crown Svo., 6s. 6 d. net. 

The Tenth Muse , and other Poems, 
Crown Svo., 5$. net. 

Beesly. — Ballads and other 

Verse. ■ By A. II. Beksly. Fcp. 8 vo., 55. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

■Chamfer Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown Svo., 6s. 

' Fairy Tale Plays , and How to I 
ActTi/EM. With numerous Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 

Carmichael* — Poems. By Jennings j 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mulltsj. 
Crown Svo, 65. net. 

Christie. — Lays and Verses . By 

Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrels Nest , and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Florian’s Fables, -The Fables or 
Florian. Done into English Verse by Sir 
Philip Peering, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Goethe. 

Faust , Part I., the German Text, 

with Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Skt.ss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5$, 

Faust . Translated, with Notes. 

By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12 s. 6 d. 

Gurney. Day-Dreams : Poems. 
By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


2 vols. Fcp. 


Ingelow (J EAN )* 

Poetical Works . 

SVO., 125 . 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec¬ 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. Svo., 25 . 6 d. cloth plain, 35. cl. gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Ban and ARRikRE Ban: a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8 vo., 5 5. net 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Svo. 
25. 6 d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8 vo., 6 s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With too Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., 6 s. 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. 

Lecky. Fcp. 8vo,, 5s. 

Lindsay. — The Flo wer Sel ler, 
and othei Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

Mar ah. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 6 < 7 . 

King Potpy : a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and . Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Cr. 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 

2 he Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 10$. 6 d. 

Luc ilk. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Selected Poems . Cr. Svo., 10s. 6 d. 
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Macaulay.— L. / vs of A ncient Rome, 
<Sr*c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Sch arf. Fcp. 410., 10s. 6d. 

_-- Bijou Edition. 

itSmo., 25. 6 d. gilt top. 

~-Popular Edition. 

Pep. 4to. f 6 d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weouelin. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Murray (Robert F.).—-Author of 

‘The Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with 
a Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
5 *. net. 

N esbit.— La vs a ad Legends. By E. 
Nesmt (Mrs. Hubert Bland). Fast 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., 15 . sewed, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald. —A Book of Strife, in 
-rmi Form of the Diary of an Old Soul : 
Poems. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
i8mo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works —Library Edition, 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 65. each. 

1 he Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 
65 . each. 

Life and .Death of Jason. 
The Defence of Guf.nevere , and 

other Poems. 6s. 

ThE S'FOR V OF SlG URD THE VoLS UNO , 
and Tub Fall of the JVjblungs. 65. 

Love is Enough; or, the Freeing of) 
Pharamond: A Morality; and Forms I 
by the Way. 6 s. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 

The ALneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 


Peek (Hedlky) (Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. With 

a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. net. 

The Shadows of the Lake , and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. net. 

Piatt (Sarah). 

An Enchanted Castle , and 
Other Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Poems: With Portrait of the 
Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 10$. 

Piatt (John James). 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls. Gr. 

8vo., 5 s. 

R h o a d e s.— Teresa and other 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions:— 

The Earthl y Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. t2mo., 25s.; | 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6 d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6 d 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond : A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Poems by the Wa y. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see p. 31. 


Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. 

i2mo., 5s. 

Poems: Here at Home. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. net. 

Shakespear ^.—Bowdler's Family 

Shakbsbrarr. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 21s. 

The Shakespeare Bjrtiida yBook. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., is. 6 d. 

Sturgis^— A Book of Song . By 
Julian Sturgis. i6mo. 5s. 












Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Alden.— Among the Freak?:. By | 
W. L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Upton. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6c/. 


Anstey (F., Author of 4 Vice Vers&’). 

Voces Pc puli. Reprinted from 

* Punch’. First Series. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

The. Travelling Companions* Re¬ 
printed from ‘ Punch With 25 Illus¬ 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Post 4to., 55. 

The Man from Blank lev's : a 
Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Post 4to., 6s. 


Aston —A Journey in other 

Worlds :■ a Romance of the Future. By 
Joh:, Jacob Astor. With to Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.— By the Wester# Sea. By 

James Bakf.r, Author of 4 John Westacott*. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels ahd Tales. Complete 
in ix vols. Crown 8vo., is. 6rf. each. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, lx ion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

& IC . 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 




Novels and TaEes. The Hughen- j 

den Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 

Doug'all (L.). 

Beggars All. Cr. 8vo., 3$. 6^/. 

What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon¬ 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Captain of the Pollster, 

and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Refugees : A Tale of Two Con¬ 
tinents. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6 d. 

The Stark Mvitro Letters. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Cantf.r- 
bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Fowler .—The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. Bv Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown Svo., 65. 

Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the LastCentury. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart oe the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. f 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Montezuma V; Da ughter. With :> 4 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. Cxi. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Allan Qua ter main. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Maw'a’s Revenge: Crown 8 vo., 15. 
boards, is. 6 d. cloth. 

Colonel Quarhch, V.C. Cr. Svo. 
3s. erf. 

Cleopatra. Wi\h 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. r 3s. 6rf. 
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Haggard (H. Ri der) — continued* 
Bea trice. Cr . 8vo ., 3 . s '. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus¬ 
trations* Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Nat a the Ltl v. With 23 Illustra¬ 

tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Tub Witch's Head. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Mr. Meeson s Will. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations, Cr. 

8 vo., 3 5. 6 d. 

Haggard and Lang.— 7 V/* World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and ; 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., 35. 6 <I. 

Harte , — In the Carquinez Woods 1 
and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Hope. — The Hear! of Princess I 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- , 
trations by John Williamson. Crown j 
Svo., 6s. 

Hornung. -- 7 //^ Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife ; being 
the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The A utobiqgraph y of \ Slander . 
Fcp. 8vo., is., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra¬ 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 2&6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a 7 ruth. 

Fcp. 8vo„ is., sewed; is. 6d. } cloth. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer . 

Crown Svo., 6s. 

Magruder. — The Violet. By Julia 

Magruder. With Illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson, Crown Svo. 

Matthews. — His Father's Son: a 

Novel.of the New York Stock Exchange. 

By Bkander Matthews. With 13 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. I Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. | Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. > Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Crown 8 vo., 15. 6 d. each. 

Mzrrima.n.~FLOTSAM . The Study 
of a Life. By Henry Skton Mlrriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown Svo., 6 s. 

Morris (William). 

The Well a t the World's End. 
2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Story of> the Glittering 

PLAiXy which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 55. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 

wherein is .old somewhat of the Lives uf 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fcllows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 85. 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFiNGSy and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square crown 8vo., 6 s. 

A Dream of John Ball } and a 
King's Lesson. 121110., is. 6</. 

Nr .ms from Nowhere; or , An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
is. 6 d. 

For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Toss and Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6 s. j Popular Edition, 3s. 6 d. 

Cailista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edilion, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3 s. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Old Mr. Trebgold. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Phillipps-Wolley.^SAV//’: a'Legend 
of trie Lone Mountain. By C. Phili ipps- 
Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo.,3 s. 6 d. 

Quintana. — The. Cid Campeador : 
an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
de Ti^eba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the .Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 

% T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.~ continued. 


Rhoscomyl (Owf.n). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 

a hitherto imprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

B ATT LEM ENT AND TOWER .* a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woodvidle. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Robertso n.— Nuggets m the 
Devil's Punch Bowl % and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. Cr. 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 

R 0 k e b y. — Dorcas Hobda y . By 

Charles Rokeby. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World, 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret PercivaJ. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 4 
The Experience of Life, 

Cr. 8 vo m is. 6 d. each cloth plain. 25. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and 3 /a-. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
is. 6 d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; with other 
Tables. Crown 8vo., 3s. M. 

More New A rabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son and Fanny van pk Gkii t Steven¬ 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Wrong Bon. By Robert 
Louis .Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Suttner. — La y Down Yovr Arms 

{Die Waffen Nieder ) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. Svo., is. 6d. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden Cr . 8 vo ., is . 6 d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr . 8 vo ., 

IS. 6 d. 

True (A) Relation of the Travels 

AND PE RI LOGS ADVENTURES OF MATHEW 

Dudgeon, Gestleman : Wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo. , 55. 


Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula, Ivors. 


Walford (L. B.). 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8 vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

The Bary'.s Grandmother. Cr. 

Svo., 25 . 6 d. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo,, 2 s. 6 d. 

Troublesome Daughters . Cr. 
Svo., 25. 6 d. 

Pauline. Crown. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

Dice Nether by. Cr 8vo., 2 s. 6 </. 

The History of a Ween. Cr. 
8 v 0 . 25 . 6 </. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 

8VO. 25. 6 d. 

Nan , and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

2s..6d. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 

25 . 6 d. 

« Ploughed / and other Stories. 
Crown 8 vo., 6 s. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million¬ 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. Cr. 
8 vo., 6 s. 

Sir Simon Va nderpetter , and 
Minding his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr. 8vo., 
6j. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6<f. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo., 
6 s. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 65 . 

Whishaw. — A Boyar of the 
Terrible : ? Romance of the Court of 
Ivan the Cruel, First Tzar of Russia. 
By Fred. Whishaw. With 12 Illustra¬ 
tions by H. G. Mas*ey, A. R.E. Crown 
Svo., 6s. 
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Butler. — Our Household Insects. 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A.. B.Sc. (Bond.). With ri3 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo., 3s. 64 . 


Furnenix (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates 16 o i which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. > Crown 8vo., 
7s. 64 . 


Kartwig (Dr. George)— continued. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 25. 64 . 

Wfld Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 64 . 


[Hayward. — Bird Notes. By the late 

Jane Mary Hayward, Edited by Emma 
Hubbard. With Frontispiece and 15 Illus 
trations by G. E. Lodge. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 


B utter flies AND Moths (British), j 
With 12 coloured Platts and 241 Illus- •. 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo,, 12s. 6 d. 


Helmholtz. — Popul ar Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8 vo m 35. 6 d. each. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. ' 

With 12 Plate3 and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 

7 s. net. 

The Tropical 1 Vorlp. With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts 8vo., 7 s. net. 
The Polar IVorld. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7*. net. 

I 

The Subterranean World. With j 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts, bvo., 75. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 

Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2 s. 

Wonders of the Tropica l Fores ts. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2$. 

j 

Mar pels Over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Hudson. — British Birds . By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M/Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E, 
Bkddarp, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over too Illus!ra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 12$. 6 d. 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
volt-. Cr. Svo., 5 s. each. 

RoUGH Wa vs made SmooTH. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Pleasant Wavs in Science. Crown 
8 vo., 35. 64 . 

Nature Studies . By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, Grant Allf.n, A, Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8yo., 
3 s. (>*i. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ran yard. Cr. 8vo., }s. 64 . 

For Mr. Proctor's other books sec Messrs. 
Longmans Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific 
Works. 


Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 4 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. Stanley.— A FAMILIAR IIlSTORV OF 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Denizens OF r f E Deep. 117 Illus- Bishop c£ Norwich. With Illustrations, 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 64 . Cr. 8vo., 35. 64 . 
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Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

He mss without IIaxds: A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construe* 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. Svo., 
75., net. 

Insects at Home ; A Popular Ac- | 

count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.)— continued. 

■ Strange Dwellings : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands . With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3$. 6 d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 


Insects A /? r oa d: a Popu 1 ar Acco unt 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 7 s. net. 

Bmi.r. Animals: a Description ofj 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 1 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. Svo., 

7 s. net. 

Petlaxd Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3 s- 6 d. 


Homes under the Ground, 28 

Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3 s. 6 < 1 . 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 35. td. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6rf. 

Socia l Ha bit a tjons and Pa rasitic 

Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Works of Reference 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the ; 
World. Edited by Georgk G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo„ £2 2 s. cloth, 
£2 12s. 6 <1. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With 

Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Natural History : 
or. Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Geography , Physical, 
Historical. Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and j6 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib - j 
rary of Reference. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 


Maunder (Samuel)— continued 

Ihs to me a /, Treasury. Fcp.8vo.,6s. 

Scis.vrii'ic and Literary Trea• 
SCRY. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Bindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression o t 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rogkt, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
I proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

j Willich.--/ > cWLv<A’ Tables forgiving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
VVillich. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 
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Crake (Rev. A. D.). 


Children’s Books. 

| Meade (L. T.). 


Edwy the Fair ; or, The First 
Chronicle of /Escendune. Cr. 8vo., as. 6 d. 
A lfgar Thu Dane ; or, The Second | 
Chronicle of jEscendune. Cr. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third | 
and Last Chronicle of yEscendune. Cr. 

8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

The House of IValderne. A Tale , 
of the Cloister and the f orest in the Days ^ 
of tlie Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. I 
Brian Fitz- Count, A Story of 

Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo. f 2s. 6 d. 

Lang; (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book . With 138 j 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 ! 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fa ir y Book, With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book, With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The B /, UF. Poetr y Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crow n 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book, School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6 d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. t 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book, With 

67 Illustrations. Crow n Svo., 6s. 


Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 

Crown $vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Dee and the Duchess . With II lus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize . With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The House of Surprises. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

M olesworth — Sil ver thorns. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 

Cr. 8vo. f 5s. 

Stevenson. —A Child's Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg ’. Illustrated 
by Florence K. Upton, with Words 
by Bertha Upton. With 31 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong ^to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg s Bicycle Club. 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with 
words by Bertha Upton. With Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Wordsworth. — The Snow Garden, 

AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN . 

By Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 

Illustrations by Trevor Hadoon. Crown 

Svo., 5s. 


Longmans’ Series 

Price 2s. 

Atelier {The) Du Lys: or, an Art 

Student in the Reign ol Terror. 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori : a Tha t Child. 

Tale of Modem Rome. Under a Cloud. 

In the Olden Time: a Fester's Venture 
Tale of the Peasant The Fiddler of 
War in Germany. Lugau. 

The Younger Sister. A Child of the 
Revolution. 


Athbrstone Priory. By L. N. 

COMYN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning , 
etc. By Mrs. MoleswoRTH. Illustrated. 
The Palace in c the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesvvorth. Illustrated. 


of Books for Girls. 

od. each. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesvvorth. 
The Third Miss Sr. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 

S TORY. Two Stories. By Jean Ingklow. 

Can this re Love ? By Lou 1 sa Parr. 
Keith Df.ramore, By the Author of 
‘ Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By 
Dorothea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School . By Maria 

Grey. - 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. i6mo., is. 6 d. net. 
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The Silver Library. 



Crown 8 vo. 35. 6 d 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With j 
71 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Bage hot's (W.) Biographical Studies, y. 6 d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3 s. 6a. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 

3 vols, 3-f. 6</. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3*. 6<f. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's |Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3 . 6 d. 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3j.6rf.each. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 3J. 6 d. 
Becker’s (rrof.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated, y. 6rf. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma^hona- 
iand. With 117 Illustrations. 3 s. 6 d. 
Brossey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sunbeam’. 

With 66 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. 3J. 6d. 

Ciodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. y.6d. 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

46 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 3J. 6 d. 
Boyle’s (A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Musts. 3J. 6 d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales, y. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
T wo Continents. With 23 Illustrations. y6d. 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub¬ 
jects. 4 vols. y. 6 d. each. 

Proude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of 
his Life. 

*795-1835. a vols. 7J. 

1 834-188 1. 2 vols. 75. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Crcsar : a Sketch, y. 6 d. 
Froude’s J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 3J. 6rf. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3J. 6 d. 
Froude’c (J. A.) The HUtory of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsev to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. y. 6 d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English In Ireland. 3 vols. 
ioj. 6d. 

Gleig’e (Rev. O. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3J. 6 d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV., King William IY„ and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 3J. 6 d. each. 


each Volume. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 

32 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. With 
20 Illustrations. 3/. &/. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, V.C, : a 
Tale of Country Life. 3* 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra¬ 
tions. 3*. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 3^. 6rf. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus¬ 
trations. y . 6 d. 

Haggard s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 

35 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 

16 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeeon’s Will. With 

16 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 

Illustrations. y.6i* 

Haggard’s(H.R.)Dawn. With 16 Illusts. y.6d. 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Harte s (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods and 
other Stories. 3J. 6d . 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann you) Popular Lectures 
on Scientiflc Subjects. With 68 Illustrations, 

2 vols. 35. M. each. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 3J. 6 d 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places 
80 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Jefferies* (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3J. 6rf. 

Jefferies* (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illustrations, y. 6*/. 
Jefferies* (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E.V. B. y. 6 d. 
Jefferies (R.) The Tollers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 

3i. 6i1. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alert*’: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, G»lgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 3*. 6 d. 

Knight’s E. F.) The ‘ Falcon ’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 3*. 6 d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 illu. trations. 

3J, 6rf. 

Lang’s (A.’ ; Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3J. 6 d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cock L ineand Common-8ense. 

With a New Preface, y. 6d. 


9 
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i ho Silver Library — continued. 


Loe* (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887 , A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3$. <>d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 3s. 6</. 
Mncleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 3s. 6d. ! 
Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 1 
Havelock, y. 6 d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can It teach us? 

3s. 6d. 

Max Mtiller'i (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 3s. 6 d. 

Merivaie’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3 s. 6 d. each. 
Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 35. 6 d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic, y. 6d. 

Milner’s (Qeo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni¬ 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Carden. 3;. 6 d. 
Nanson s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With Illustrations and a Map. 3*. 

Phlllipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. y. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 3 r. 6d. I 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y, 6 d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Buns than Ours. 3 s. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y. M. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

y. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvola of As¬ 
tronomy. y. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3 j. 6 d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A 

Proctor, Edward Ci.odd, Andrew 
vv 11 .son, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ran yard. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow cf Dante. 3s. 6ti. 
Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha¬ 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. y. 6 d. 
Stan ley’8 (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? with other 1 hies. 
3 r. 6 d, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LI.) Tha 
Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
1 Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 3s. id, 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3 s. 6 d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) 8trange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3 s. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With u 
Illustrations, y. 6 d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, Gardening, &e. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery . By 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man¬ 
agement of their Health during the 
Her jo d of Pregnancy. Fcp.Svo., is. 6 d, 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8 vo., is. 6 d. 

De Salis (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections d la 

Mode . Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Gameand Poultry )i la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). — continued. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode . 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6 d. 

Drinks 3 la Mode . Fcp.Svo., \s.6d. 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp 8vo., 

15. 6 d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. Svo., 
is. 6 d. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8 vo. 

Part I., Vegetables, is. 6 d. Part II., 
Fruits, is. 6d. 

Ha tiona l Viands a la Mode . Fcp. 

8vo., rs. 6 4 . 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Oyster., a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 
is. 6 d. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 


St 


Morris (William). 

Signs of Change . Seven Lectures 

delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 45. 6 d. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 

Lectures delivered in Birmingham. Lon¬ 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 

4 s. 6 d. 

Orchard.— T he Astronomy of j 
‘ Milton's Paradise Lost'. By Thomas 
N. Orchard. M. I)., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo., 155. 

Poore.— Essa vs on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D.. F.R.C.P. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 6 < 1 . 

Proctor.— Strength: How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters on > 
Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the j 
Waist. By R. A. Proctor. With g Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 

Richardson.— National Health . 

A Review of the Works of Sir EcUvin Chad- ! 
wjck, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. Richardson, 
M.D. Crown 8vo., 45. 6 d. 


Rossetti. - A Shadoiy of Dante : 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 
8 vo., 35. 6 d. 


Solovyoff.— A Modern Priestess 
of Is/s (Madams Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
Vsevolod Sergveevich Solovyoff. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8 vo., 6 j. 


Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

and THEIR Cargoes. With Information re¬ 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, See. By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem¬ 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 

8vo., 215 . 


West.— Wills , and How Not to 
Make them. With a Selection of Leading 
Cases. By B. B. West, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Millionaires”. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6 ( 1 . 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 

Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. — The Foundations of 
Belief ,* being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo., 125. 6 d. 


Bird (Robert). 

A Child's Religion. Cr. Svo., 25. 

. 

Joseph , the Dreamer. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

Jesus , the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. Crown 8vo., 55. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 2 s. 6d. 
each. 

Part l. Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesarrt. 

Part II. Jerusalem and t*?e Per.®a. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.). 

Occasional and Immemorial Da vs : 

Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo„ 35. 6 d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 

Truths. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Grayer Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6 d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts . Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6,/. 

Seaside Af usings. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

1 To Meet the Day ’ through the 
Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, 
with an Original Meditation and a Short 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6 d. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works— continued. 


De la Saussaye .—A Manual of 

the Science of Religion* By Professor 
Chant bpif Dt la Saussaye. Translated . 
by Mrs. Colykr Ferousson {ttie Max j 
MiiLLER). Crown Svo., 12s. 6 d. 

Gibson. — The A see de L a menna is. 
and the Liver al Catholic Mote.vent 
in France. By the Hon. W. Gibson. 


Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part I. Pro¬ 
phecies of Bdlaam. Svo., \os. 6 A. Par 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo., ior. Cid. 

Commentary on the Old Testa- • 
meet: with a New Translation. Vol. I. 1 
Genesis, Svo., 185-, Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12s. ■ Vol. II. Exodus. 
15s. Or adapted for the General Reader. 
125 . Vol. III. Leviticus. Part I. tsl 
O r adapted for the General Reader. 85. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 155. Or 
adapted for the General Reader. 8 s. 


Macdonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Miracles of pop Lord. 
Crown 8vo., 3;. td. 


Max Muller (F.). 

Hjbbert Lectures on the Oricu 
and Growth of Religion, as illustrate, 
by the Religions of India. Cr. Svo., 75. 6 d 

Introduction to the Science oj 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at th* 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Natural Religion. The Gitforc 
• Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1SS8. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 J 

Physical Religion. The GiiTort 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown Svo., 105. bd 

Anthropological Religion. Th< 
Gilford Lectures, delivered before the Uni 
versity ofGlas^owfn 189 1. Cr.Svo., ro,y.6d 

Theosophy, or Psychological Re 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, deliverer 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892 
Crown Svo., 10s. 

Three Lectures on the Veda nit 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Roya 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 

j Phillips. — The Teaching of rm 

I ED as, What Light does it Throw on th- 
Origin and Development of Religion ? B; 
Mai’kjce Phillips, London Mission 
Madras. Crown 8vo., Os. 


Romanes.- -Thoughts on Religion 
1 By Georok J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S* 
Martineau (James). ' Crown Svo., 4*-. 6 d. 


Hours of Thought on Sacked 
THincs : Sermons, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6rf. each. 


SUPERNA TURAL RELIGION 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelr, 
tion. 3 vols. Svo., 361. 


Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 0d. 

The Seat of Authority in Re¬ 
ligion. 8vo., 145. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 
4 Vols. Crown Svo., 7 s. Od. each. 

I. Personal; Political. IL Ecclesiastical: Historical. 
III. Theological; Philosophical IV. Academical; 
Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Two 
for Public Wot hip. Cfowjj 
10,000/9/96. 



Reply (A) ro Ur. Light roof 
Essays. By the Author of 4 Superuatun 
Religion \ 8vo., 6.?. 

The Gospel according to Sj 
Peter: a Study. By the Author c 
* Supernatural Religion ’. 8vo., 65. 

Vivekananda. - - Yoga Philosoph\ 

Lectures delivered in New York, Winter <! 
1895-96, bv the Swami Vivekananda, o 
Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the Intern; 
.Nature; also Patanjal|’a Yoga Aphorism: 
AW/ConA^cntaries. Crown Svo, 3s. 6<L 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, ka—continued. 


De Salis (Mrs.).— continued. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode . 

Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 


Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L 
Sidney Lear. i6mo„ 2s. 


Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

is. 6 d. 


Poole .—COOKERY FOR THE DtABRTIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 


So EPS A.VD Dressed Fish ^ la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 


Sweets and Supper Dishes a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8ve., 15. bd. 


Walker (Janf. H.). 

A Book for Every Homan. 

Part I., The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 2s. bd. 


Tempting Dishes for Small In¬ 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 


Wrinkles and Notions for 
E very Household. Crown Svo., is. bd. 


A Handbook for Mothers : being 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. Crown Svo., 2s. bd. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 

H.) /* A.K.H.B.). 


Allingham.— Varik ties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr.8vo., 
iSs. (Volf.. 1 and 9, Rambles, by Patmcius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 


Crown 


Armstro ng. -Ess a ys and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bagehot. — Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle /1 o£ 5. By Kev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies , 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown Svo., 7 s. bd. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’). 

'And *<e MISCBLLA NltOUS THE0L0G1CA L 
WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., 3s. bd. 

Commonpl a ce Philosopher . C r. 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35/61/. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Landscapes , Churches, and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown 8vo., 3 s. bd. 

Leisure Hours in Toiyy. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 


Boyd (A. K. 

continued. 

Lessons of Middle Age. 

Svo., 35. bd. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 

Crown Svo., 35. bd, each. 

Our Homely Comely: and Tra¬ 
gedy. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

ReCREA TJONS OF. 1 CO UNTR YPa RSON. 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. Svo., 
bd. Sewed. 


Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Crown 8vo., 5$. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in De¬ 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
7 s. bd. 

Evolution , Old and New. Cr. 
8vo., 105. bd. 

Alls and Sanctuaries of Pied¬ 
mont and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., 10s. bd. 

Luck , or Cunning , as the Main 
Means of Organic Modifica tion ? 
Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 

Ex Voro. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Vaiallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works -continued. 


Gwilt .— An Rncyclop.edia of Ax- Jefferies (Richard)_ contimied 

CHiT&C'fURB. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. I ' 

Illustrated with more than 1100 Engravings Tunnru v<c Tf r r 

on Wood. Revised (.888), with Alterations : ™sJ 4 - X/ r/xcx OF 

and Considerable Additions by Wvatt !t,electfc< ^ H. S. 

Eapworth. 8vo„ £2 izs. 6<l. Hooi.e VUylen. xfimo., 34, 


Hamlin.—// Text-Book of the ; 
History of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamun, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of Archi¬ 
tecture in the School of Mines, Columbia 
College. With 229 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 7$. 6 d. 


HawtiS.—Afusic and Morals. By 
the Rev. H. R. H awe is. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown Svo., 
75. td. 


Indian Ideals (No. 1). 

Narada S 0 TRA : tin Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-JijnAsa). Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an Independendent 1 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown j 
8 vo., 25. 6 //."net. 


Johnson. — The Pa tenter's Ma n- 

ual : a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. Johnson, 
Patent Agents, See. 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 


Lang (Andrkw). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. td. net. 

Boors and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Old Friends . Fcp 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 
8 vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sente. 

Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 


Macfarren. — Lectures on II4r- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macparren. 

8vo., 125 . 


Jefferies.— (Richard). 


Field and Hedgerow: With Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. ti. 

The $tory of My Heart: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 8vo., 
35. (xl. 

Fed Deer . With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
Svo., 35. 6c/. 


The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6//. 


Max Miiller (F). 

India: What can it Teach Us ? 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown Svo., 65. 6 d. net. 

Vol. II, Biographical Essays. Crosvn 
8vo. f 65. td. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera¬ 
ture. Crown 8vo., 65. td. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown Svo, 85. td. net. 


Wood Magic: a Fable. With Fron- 1 Milntr.—COHNTRV Pleasures: the 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown , Chronicle M a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
Svo., 35. td. | Ry George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 











